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HERE has lately been much 
discussion as to the possibility 

of extending the benefits of our old 
universities to persons who, from 
poverty or from religious scruples, 
are unable at present to enjoy them. 
All such discussions tend to reveal 
the fact that a change, to be really 
effective, must be more thorough- 
going than is at first sight obvious. 
It will not be e mough to > throw open 
the door; we must set the house in 
order before any numerous throngs 
will be attrac ted, and indeed before 
we can welcome them with a confi- 
dence that they will be benefited. 
Hitherto our universities have been 
reformed after the characteristic 
English system—by development 
instead of revolution —or, if the 
reader prefers to say so, by patching 
and tinkering instead of thoroughly 
repairing. They have indeed a 
strong vitality in spite of the re- 
strictions which hamper their free 
growth. The lovers of the pictu- 
resque effects produced by a har- 
monious interweaving of old things 
» With new, may find in them a better 
justification than usual. Still, the 
highest beauty, whether of material 
or political edifices, implies a perfect 
adaptation of means to ends; the 
picturesque is in some sense anta- 
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gonistic to the beautiful; and in a 
matter of such vast importance as 
the highest education of the country 
we cannot afford to make any sacri- 
fices to a sentimental regard for old 
traditionary forms. We may grant 
that abrupt changes are undesir: able, 
if only on account of the waste of 
power always involved in summarily 
discarding old machinery and fitting 
up new inits place. But if we once 
plainly understand what are the 
evils to be eradicated we need not 
doubt that English superstitions 
about vested interests will suffici- 
ently guard the universities from 
over hasty legislation. 

Much light is thrown upon the 
evils which the most thoughtful 
observers detect in the present 
working of the university by the 
evidence given before Mr. Ewart’s 
committee of last session. The 
most sweeping proposal for reform 
came from Oxford men, who therein 
showed their characteristic tendency 
to extreme party zeal. The evils, 
however, upon which they insisted 
are at least as evident in the sister 
university ; and the present re- 
marks will chiefly apply to Cam- 
bridge in virtue of the law which 
makes it impossible for a member 
of either university to write about 
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the other without falling into pal- 
pable blunders. The main point 
upon which I desire to insist is the 
evil which results from the division 
of the chief revenues of each uni- 
versity among a number of separate 
and independent colleges, with no 
common organisation for teaching 
purposes, and rather competing 
than co-operating. Their internal 
arrangements are marked by inevi- 
table defects, because adopted in 
obedience to exigencies which no 
longer exist, and the natural growth 
of an extinct order of society. Their 
statutes have outlived the consti- 
tutions of nations, and they have re- 
mained as insoluble masses amidst 
the general flux of social elements. 
Many colleges have been unaltered 
for centuries, and have then only 
given way to legislative omnipo- 
tence. TT hey have indeed in no 
case sunk to the level of those great 
societies which can find no way of 
spending their revenues but by eat- 
ing and drinking them. The mere 
presence of such large endowments 
in the educational capitals of Eng- 
land has done much, though indi- 
rectly, to strengthen the universi- 
ties and encourage learning after a 
fashion. But it was certainly not 
the fashion which was contemplated 
by the founders, and still less that 
which would have been adopted had 
the same revenues been at the dis- 
posal of intelligent legislators at the 
present day. Yet it 1s always diffi- 
cult to convince persons who have 
worked to good effect with an old- 
fashioned set of tools, that the same 
result might be obtained more easily 
in a different way, or that the ar- 
rangement to which they are accus- 
tomed is not part of the eternal 
order of nature. The best way of 
bringing such persons to an issue 
is to ask the simple question, What 
becomes of the money ?—are the re- 
sults obtained commensurate with 
their cost? And vulgar as the test 
may seem it will perhaps lead us to 
the real evils of the system. 
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The total revenues of Oxford and 
Cambridge have been calculated at 
over 500,000l. a year; a sum which, 
if it were at the free disposal of an 
intelligent body, would be sufficient 
to collect a body of the most eminent 
professors in England, or, indeed, 
in Europe. The contemplation of 
such a stream of wealth all flowing 
to educational purposes is enough 
to cause the mouth of a German 
professor or an English man of 
science to water. Under the pre- 
sent system, however, the funds are 
devoted to very different purposes— 
it may be to much better purposes— 
than that of collecting learned men. 
The professorsmerely get the crumbs 
which fall from the richly spread 

table. With the exception of the 
divinity professorships, there is at 
Cambridge no professorial endow- 
ment,asone of Mr. Ewart’s witnesses 
pathetically said, sufficient for the 
comfortable support of a married 
man. Moreover, as the professors 
are not only poor, but have no direct 
influence upon the studies of the 
place, it is the fashion to ridicule the 
professoriate, and to declare that it 
is almost waste of money to de- 
vote any more funds to its support. 
Liberal minded persons at Cam- 
bridge admit that there ought to 
be a chair devoted to the study of 
Latin and one or two other pur- 
poses. They make no small boast 
of having founded two or three pro- 
fessorships of 300/. a year, an effort 
which has gone near to exhaust- 
ing the university chest. And, in 
short, they obviously regard the 
professoriate as an ornamental ap- 
pendage ; a luxury which is very 
well in its way, but with no satis- 
factory claim for a large share of 
the revenues. The presence of 
some eminent mathematicians and 
men of science of course produces 
a good effect upon the society of 
the place ; but, so far from the pro- 
fessoriate being a main wheel in 
the machinery, it might almost be 
omitted, without producing a sen- 
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sible effect. Such distinguished 
men as Professor Sedgwick have 
done what they have done in spite 
of their position rather than by 
force of it. The few whose lectures 
bear upon the practical work of the 
place are chiefly as a compliment, 
and by way of supererogation. The 
benches of their lecture rooms are 
filled, or rather sprinkled, by a few 
eccentric individuals who have the 
singular desire to improve their 
minds. An active-minded youth 
sometimes feels that he ought to 
pay the ablest mathematicians or 
scholars of the university the empty 
compliment of giving him a hearing, 
and perhaps attends a course of 
some twenty lectures during his 
undergraduate career, and feels 
that he has done the handsome 
thing. But the bare notion of 


making the professor his guide, or 
taking his lectures for his sub- 
stantial food, instead of a passing 
whet to his appetite, never enters 
his head, and would in fact be, as 


matters stand, preposterous. The 
great stream of study flows by with 
the smallest possible influence from 
those who are theoretically at the 
head of the teaching staff. And 
any change in this system is treated 
with contempt in accordance with 
what is called the ‘ practical’ ten- 
dency of Cambridge study. 
Cambridge, it is true, has done 
something to encourage its pro- 
fessors. By way of giving them 
an audience, the university has 
made it compulsory upon men who 
do not take honours to attend a 
course of professor’s lectures ; that 
is, the university will not waste the 
time of its promising youths by 
making them go through so absurd 
a farce; but as the professors exist, 
they may as well be made of some 
use ; and therefore herds of those 
youths who are too ignorant or too 
idle to hope for distinction are, as 
it were, corralled in the lecture 
rooms. Hence the professor has 
the choice of lecturing above the 
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heads of nearly all his audience— 
a depressing and useless perform- 
ance—or of lowering his preten- 
sions, and trying to distil a little 
elementary knowledge into half 
attentive ears; and this is perhaps 
more depressing than the other 
system. Thus the ablest men 
obtainable—and there are many 
distinguished professors at Cam- 
bridge—are set to talk A BC to 
lads whose whole sou] is in cricket 
and boating, and whose theory of 
learning is to pass the barriers of 
examination at the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure of brains. 

As the professors occupy this 
anomalous position, we naturally 
turn to the rich and powerful cor- 
porations which have usurped their 
functions. In the colleges we shall 
find the full development of that 
system of catechetical instruction 
which is the peculiar boast of an 
English university. The college 
tutors and lecturers are, according 
to the official theory at least, the 
main instructors of youth; and we 
must ask how they discharge this 
essential duty which has fallen to 
their lot. I do not dwell upon the 
fact that the endowments at most 
contribute to their support, and that 
their chief source of income is in 
the payments of the pupils—a plan 
which, within certain limits, has 
obvious recommendations. Great 
efforts have lately been made to 
improve the system of college lec- 
tures, and it is even said that in 
one or two of the largest colleges 
certain classes of the students might 
almost dispense with any other 
assistance. There is, however, one 
palpable difficulty in their way 
which seems to be inherent to the 
college system. It involves a la- 
mentable waste of power. The re- 
venues are divided amongst seven- 
teen distinct corporations, each per- 
fectly independent, and with a 
complete staff of its own. If there 
was a division of functions corre- 
sponding to the division of organs, 
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the system might perhaps be effec- 
tive. Adam Smith has made the 
manufactory of pins a standard 
illustration, which is perhaps becom- 
ing somewhat musty, but which I 
must take leave to apply once more. 
If at a pinmaker’s the artisans were 
arbitrarily divided into seventeen 
distinct bodies of varying numbers, 
it might be possible to distribute 
the different processes satisfactorily 
among them. But if each body in- 
sisted upon doing every process, if 
each one made the shanks and the 
heads, and put on the points, and 
did everything that is to be done, I 
think that pinmaker’s establishment 
would hardly serve as a model in 
future works upon political eco- 
nomy. My impression is that work 
would be impeded; that much of it 
would be very defective ; and that 
in these days of, &e.——-I need not 
complete the sentence. Now, each 
college does well or ill exactly what 
each of sixteen other colleges is 
doing. If there were seventeen 
excellent mathematical pupils dis- 
tributed amongst the colleges, they 
would have seventeen sets of lec- 
tures and seventeen sets of exami- 
nations all going on simultaneously. 
There are no attempts at co-opera- 
tion—or only the most rudimentary 
attempts, for I ought to say that it 
is mentioned as a grand project of 
reform that one college actually 
sends its law students to another, 
receiving in return the students of 
moral sciences in its neighbour; so 
that in this case there is a clear 
saving of a course of lectures in 
each college. This shows that some- 
thing has been done, and is so far 
interesting as it would be pleasant 
to find that in our national expenses 
some enterprising minister had 
saved a five-pound note, for we 
might hope that in time he would 
take to saving millions. Meanwhile, 
though one hole has been stopped 
in the sieve, plenty remain open. 
That great waste should take place 
is inevitable, where the teachers 





and the learners are each sorted by 
accident into seventeen distinct de- 
partments, and then put together 
at random, with the duty of impart- 
ing and receiving instruction in all 
the studies of the place. It is 
obvious that nothing more irra- 
tional can be well conceived. 

One effect of this system is, of 
course, to give a stimulus — not 
that much stimulus is required— 
to the system of private tuition. 
The total want of organisation and 
consequent waste of power render 
it inevitable that a supplementary 
agency should be called into play. 
And the supplementary agency 
tends to eclipse the primary. Thus 
one gentleman at Cambridge has, 
it is said, fifty or sixty pupils, in- 
cluding nearly all the ablest mathe- 
matical students. He directs their 
course of study, and they give to 
him an attention which they never 
bestow upon their official guides. 
Indeed, it is common for them to 
consider the college lectures as sim- 
ply a hindrance in their path, and 
to prefer the vacations for study, 
because they are then disturbed by 
no officious offers of instruction 
from authorised persons. I do not 
ask whether this system is or is 
not inevitable; but the case I have 
mentioned seems to prove two 
things: First, that the university 
might as well condescend to recog- 
nise facts, and as private tuition is 
really the most effective agency in 
many cases, to fit it into their sys- 
tem instead of ignoring it. College 
tutors might not desire to abdicate 
in favour of their non-official rivals, 
nor endeavour to suppress them; 
but if so, they should endeavour to 
make the two systems work har- 
moniously together, instead of clash- 
ing or going on in disregard of each 
other’s existence. Secondly, this 
system, which has no reference to 
colleges, shows by contrast how 
awkwardly the collegesystem works. 
The gentleman to whom [I allude is 
presumably the best teacher in the 
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place, and therefore attracts the 
best students from all colleges. 
This is natural and proper, but it 
shows how absurd is the other sys- 
tem, which assigns men to tutors 
without any reference to the quali- 
fications either of teacher or men. 
If one man can supply the main in- 
struction upon which all the best 
students depend, a system must 
be absurd which distributes them 
amongst seventeen distinct staffs, 
and, as often as not, assigns the 
best learners to the worst teachers, 
and vice versa. For, as I may here- 
after have to remark, it is a signi- 
ficant defect of the Cambridge 
system that the choice of a college 
has never—or only in the rarest 
instances—any reference to the 
teaching powers of the authorities. 
I could mention more than one 
tutor who has deserved reputation 
for the influence which he has exer- 
cised upon the studies of his pupils ; 
but, for reasons to be explained, 
this has next to no effect in attract- 


ing to him the most promising 


learners—a fact which in itself 
raises a heavy presumption against 
the efficacy of the system. 

To resume, then, we find at Cam- 
bridge three distinct systems of 
teaching, each of them legitimate in 
itself, and each entitled to find some 
place in a thoroughly satisfactory 
system. Unfortunately, they are 
managed with very little reference 
to each other; and one of them at 
least is conducted on such principles 
as to secure the greatest possible 
waste of power. Still more unfortu- 
nately, asl cannot butthink, the body 
which really does the most work is 
that which inevitably takes the low- 
est view of education. The natural 
order of things is inverted. The 
professors who would naturally take 
the most liberal view of the studies 
to which their lives are devoted, 
have become a superfluous append- 
age; and the private tutors, who, 
in spite of themselves, are driven 
to consider all knowledge as raw 
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material for cram, do the essential 
part of the work. I know that 
there are individual exceptions, as, 
for example, the late Mr. Hopkins, 
who was specially remarkable for 
raising his pupils’ minds above 
mere examinations, and deserved 
infinite credit for so doing. But 
the tendency is undeniably and in- 
creasingly the other way. That 
private tutor thrives best who gets 
his pupils the highest place in exa- 
minations, and it is not in average 
human nature to resist the conse- 
quent temptations. I believe that 
this is an influence of great power 
towards debasing the whole ideal of 
Cambridge education—a subject to 
which I shall have to return pre- 
sently. Meanwhile, I will only add 
that, in comparison with this, it is 
a slight grievance that the univer- 
sity funds are devoted to the support 
of those teachers whose lectures 
are of the least practical value, and 
that the payment of the really 
effective teachers is left to the stu- 
dents themselves. This is not the 
only case in which the share of 
endowments received varies in- 
versely as the utility of the reci- 
pients. 

Before estimating the effect which 
the system has upon education, I 
must trace its effect upon the 
teachers themselves. One of the 
greatest advantages to be antici- 
pated from a well organised univer- 
sity system would be the opening of 
a desirable career to young men of 
promise. The development of edu- 
cation throughout the country has 
done much to make teaching a 
desirable profession. In a healthy 
state of things, the ablest teachers 
should gravitate towards the uni- 
versities. The position of a uni- 
versity professor is as superior to 
that of an ordinary schoolmaster— 
so far as the nature of his work is 
concerned—as the position of a 
master at Eton is to that of the 
master of a national school. He is 
free from the wearisome drudgery 
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of hammering knowledge into brains 
at once reluctant and immature, 
and from the torments of unruly 
parents. He may find ample scope 
for the highest powers of his intel- 
lect, in exciting the enthusiasm of 
young men on the threshold of 
active life. One or two cases of 
the influence exercised by eminent 
professors, even at the English 
universities, will occur to every one; 
and I know of no worthier ambition 
for a man of studious powers thanthe 
hope of treading in their footsteps. 
Why is it, then, that the schools— 
with all their prospect of ceaseless 
worry, and the Scotch and Irish 
universities with revenues incom- 
parably inferior to those of Oxford 
and Cambridge—can carry off their 
ablest pupils? In a competition 
for the most eminent teachers, the 
English universities should, one 
would have thought, enjoy un- 
rivalled advantages. Even in com- 
petition with the active professions, 
they might hold their own, for 
surely it is a far nobler position to 
be at the centre of the highest 
educational system of the country, 
influencing the minds of those who 
will in a few years be our spiritual 
and temporal rulers, than to be 
immersed in the ceaseless round of 
details which overwhelms a suc- 
cessful barrister. It is difficult to 
justify my assertions by facts, with- 
out undesirable references to indivi- 
duals. I will only say that, whilst 
the Scotch and Irish universities 
secure our most distinguished pupils, 
there are few openings at Cambridge 
for men of the same class who wish 
to avoid the drudgery of ‘coaching,’ 
or object to celibacy, or to taking 
orders. She forms many eminent 
thinkers, but they frequently fly 
from her as soon as possible. Why ? 

The short answer is that every- 
thing seems to be systematically 
arranged to make the career of a 
teacher as temporary and precarious 
as possible. Omitting, for the mo- 
ment, the consideration of certain 
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reforms which are beginning to bear 
fruit, and which I believe to be the 
germs of greater reforms in future, 
the career is exposed to certain ob- 
solete restrictions which have no- 
thing in their favour but the length 
of time during which they have 
lasted. A young man, we will sup- 
pose, has gained high academical 
distinction. What bid does the 
university make to secure his ser- 
vices? He may become a private 
tutor. If he looks forward to 
success he must expect to be oc- 
cupied twelve hours a day, with 
scarcely a vacation (for the ample 
vacations do not exist in reality for 
the real workers of the place), with 
no chance of a pension, and a very 
remote chance of some badly paid 
office. To carry on his trade at all 
he must count upon more than 
ordinary strength of constitution. 
He will probably prefer to be a 
college tutor. But to be a tutor he 


was till lately obliged, first, to take 
orders, and, secondly, to renounce 


marriage. The first restriction, 
which I believe has been in most 
cases removed, has a strong and 
increasing repulsion for every in- 
telligent man, upon the reasons of 
which it is not the place to insist. 
But it is at any rate senseless, for 
no good reason can be assigned why 
we should insist upon taking orders 
as a necessary preliminary to de- 
voting a man’s whole strength to 
mathematical or classical teaching. 
The second restriction is defended 
on grounds which, at most, suggest 
the necessity of having a certain 
proportion of unmarried men to 
reside in college and superintend 
discipline. Whatever its advantage, 
it amounts to saying that no man 
shall settle in life whilst he is at 
college, and that, in nine cases out 
of ten, he shall be on the look out 
after a few years for any possible 
chance of escape. Marriage is 
generally considered to be a desir- 
able institution ; but, even if this 
be not granted, it is a fact that most 
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young men, and moreover the best 
young men, desire to marry, and 
that, consequently, to offer them a 
post with the restriction of celibacy 
narrows the choice in the first in- 
stance, and makes those who accept 
the offer anxious to depart as soon 
as may be. And what prospect is 
offered to a man who wishes to re- 
tire? The one chance is that he may 
obtain a college living (a fact, by 
the way, which is of itself a suffi- 
cient discouragement to laymen). 
The length of time that he may 
have to wait for this chance is per- 
fectly uncertain. He may be kept 
dangling on during the ridicu- 
lously protracted life of some incon- 
siderate old incumbent, till he has 
ossified into a useless don, and goes 
off to develop, let us hope, into a 
model parochial clergyman. Or the 
expected morsel may drop just as he 
is at the full of his strength and 
energy, and he may feel himself 
unable to wait for the next turn. 
Of course there are men who, 
having entered this path, contrive 
to strike off into some other; and 
there is a road trodden by a few 
which leads from a college tutorship 
to the episcopal bench. The normal 
career is that which I have men- 
tioned ; a man condemns himself to 
be a bachelor for the best years of 
his life, waiting till some old gentle- 
man dies, and then changes his 
career to one entirely different. The 
tutorship, in short, is in three cases 
out of four a stepping stone to some 
kind of ecclesiastical preferment, 
and the very condition of holding 
it, is that it should be regarded as 
a temporary position. A few per-. 
sons of special love for study may 
continue their stay at the Univer- 
sity ; but with the increasing temp- 
tations to active life, their number 
tends to diminish; and their stu- 
dious propensities must be strong 
enough to be their own reward, 
unless by good luck they should 
happen to succeed to a badly paid 
professorship. It would be im- 
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possible to devise a scheme of pen- 
sioning more injurious to the 
university ; a wise system of 
pensions is designed to encourage 
a man to devote his best energies 
to his work: this is strictly adapted 
to make a man’s stay unsettled and 
precarious, and to prevent him 
from devoting his mind to the real 
work of the place. It may be an 
excellent thing for the parishes 
which are the lucky subjects of this 
patronage, but that question is 
beyond my scope. Those who think 
that the work of instruction should 
be a passing interlude in a man’s 
life may consider this as a tolerably 
satisfactory scheme, though with 
obvious defects even in this hypo- 
thesis. I disbelieve that a man can 
be a good instructor any more than 
a good lawyer unless he devotes his 
life to it. I therefore agree with 
the opinion which I have frequently 
heard expressed, that it would be a 
good thing for the university (I 
say nothing of the other parties 
interested) if all the college patron- 
age were summarily sold, for we 
have not yet seen the last of its in- 
jurious effects. 

Considerable reforms, as I have 
said, have lately been effected. In 
some colleges the restriction of 
celibacy has been abolished, wholly 
or in part. In some there is a pro- 
vision for assigning fellowships as 
pensions to deserving tutors. Some 
good results have already appeared 
in the sense of securing the services 
of men who would otherwise have 
left the university. The difficulty, 
however, of abolishing these re- 
strictions is greater than is at first 
sight apparent; and it is caused, 
like other difficulties, by certain 
jealousies and difficulties inherent 
in the college system. If we ask 
how it is possible that so prepos- 
terous a system as that of purchas- 
ing commissions in the army should 
be tolerated by men of sense, the 
answer is made by asking, How 
will you otherwise secure a due 
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rapidity of promotion? If you 
want a man to devote his best years 
to your service, why do you forbid 
him to marry? is the natural ques- 
tion of every one not raised in an 
atmosphere of college prejudices. 
And the reply is, Because we cannot 
otherwise secure a due supply of 
vacant fellowships. So long as the 
colleges are irresponsible and inde- 
pendent units, the difficulty is a 
real one, though, perhaps, not in- 
supers able. If you give a pension 
to every one who has been tutor a 
certain number of years, the college 
funds may be locked up in providing 
pensions. If you allow tutors to 
marry and settle down, they will, 
perhaps, make no vacancy except 
by death, though they may have 
become incompetent ; and there are 
certain duties which old married 
men are likely to find irksome, es- 
pecially in the absence of that 
sympathy which young men are 
slow to give to those who are much 
their superiors in age. 

This difficulty, which is, of course, 


inherent to some extent in any sys- 
tem for providing pensions, is enor- 
mously enhanced by the opposing 


interests of colleges. The colleges 
may be compared to seventeen 
different banks, each of which is in 
danger of having a run upon it: 
they must keep a much larger re- 
serve in hand than if there were 
only one institution, or if they co- 
operated instead of acting as rivals. 
It is necessary not merely to pre- 
serve a proper relation between the 
funds spent upon active and super- 
annuated teachers, but to adjust 
matters so that there shall never be 
a glut in any particular college. A 
small college shrinks from nothing 
so much as from the possibility of 
being temporarily blocked up; the 
greatest of evils, in its apprehension, 
is that of not having enough prizes 
wherewith to attract pupils. It can 
look for no assistance from com- 
peting institutions, and it must keep 
in hand an amount of funds suf- 
ficient to meet all contingencies. 
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Under a rational system of uni- 
versity (as distinguished from col- 
lege) teaching, a man might look 
forwards to being gradually pro- 
moted from the offices which involve 
a laborious attention to details to 
the higher departments of teaching. 
As it is, he must be content with 
the duties and the emoluments 
which his own college can offer. 
And here, as in other cases, the uni- 
versity suffers from being broken 
up into fragments, each of which 
must have its own body of teachers, 
of enforcers of discipline, and its 
own pension fund. Each staff must 
be content with such advantages as 
its college can supply, and any 
general system is rendered impos- 
sible. One college suffers because 
it has had so many vacancies that 
it has had to lower its standard and 
elect men scarcely competent to be 
tutors; its neighbour because all 
its fellowships have been held for 
years by men who show no signs 
of moving. The university might 
gain if the superfluous fellowships 
in one could be used to pension off 
the superannuated members of the 
other body. But no such co-opera- 
tion is possible, and even to propose 
it sounds in Cambridge ears like 
rank blasphemy. 

This has brought us in view of 
the most significant peculiarities of 
the university system. The dis- 
tinguished men who were examined 
before Mr. Ewart’s committee agreed 
with one voice that one of the cry- 
ing evils of the university was the 
absence of a learned class. With 
the richest endowments in Europe, 
the English universities have at- 
tracted many able and hardworking 
men; but they are conspicuously 
deficient in the class for which we 
should have expected them to offer 
the greatest attractions—that of 
men devoting their lives to literary 
and scientific studies, with sufficient 
leisure to acquire learning, and yet 
under a proper stimulus to com- 
municate their learning to others. 
Most of the working men of the 
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place are so steeped in the weari- 
some details of teaching, enforcing 
discipline, and administering the 
college funds, that they have abso- 
lutely no time for pursuing an inde- 
pendent course of study. And it 
must be a considerable set-off 
against the boasted advantages of 
the catechetical system of instruc- 
tion, that it binds the teachers 
down to retailing their knowledge 
to their pupils, without leaving 
them time to rise to general views 
or to contemplate their study as a 
whole. As an auxiliary the system 
is admirable, but as the sole system 
it is obviously defective. It would 
be unfair to insist too positively 
upon this absence of a learned class, 
whilst Cambridge possesses some 
scholars and mathematicians, whose 
names I refrain from mentioning, 
but which will occur at least to my 
Cambridge readers. Still I do not 
think that any competent judge 
will dispute the assertion that we 
might have expected far greater 
results from a judicious employment 
of the vast university revenues than 
a few eminent contributors to classi- 
cal and mathematical learning. A 
comparison with the intense intel- 
lectual activity of the German uni- 
versities cannot fail to be humili- 
ating ; and the proximate cause of 
the difference seems to be, that we 
bind down our ablest teachers to 
a course of tedious drudgery, or 
set them to deliver lectures, as it 
were, in the air, under regulations 
which effectually prevent them from 
exercising an influence upon the 
serious studies of the place. I know 
how depressing the effect has been 
upon at least one eminent professor, 
who returned to Cambridge after a 
long absence, with the belief that 
his lecturing was to be taken se- 
riously, and found his class-rooms 
filled with the intellectual refuse of 
the students, whilst those who 
really meant business were irre- 
sistibly drawn elsewhere. We must 
still ask, therefore, what becomes 
of these enormous revenues, pro- 
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fessedly spent ‘for the encourage- 
ment of sound learning and religious 
education ?’ The answer is plain. 
As we have already seen, the pro- 
fessors receive little; the larger 
funds, which go to college tutors 
(even assuming that that part of 
their income which they receive 
from the endowments is to be con- 
sidered as salary), are applied, as 
already shown, in the most wasteful 
manner; and meanwhile the bulk 
of the endowments is entirely ab- 
sorbed by sinecures. This state- 
ment requires some justification, for 
though it is strictly accurate, it is 
curiously overlooked in most discus- 
sions on the point. The sinecures 
are of two kinds—those which are 
bestowed as prizes for intellectual 
excellence, and thus indirectly foster 
the studies of the place, and those 
which are bestowed simply by pri- 
vate interest. I take the last first. 
A very large sum is paid to heads 
of colleges. Now, a mastership is 
strictly a sinecure in this sense— 
that there are next to no compulsory 
duties attached to the post. The 
master has the most important 
college offices in his gift, and must 
appoint to vacant tutorships and so 
on, when vacancies occur; also, he 
presides at college meetings. This 
can hardly be called a laborious 
duty ; and as for any other function 
which he discharges, the head would 
not be missed if he sank into the 
earth for fifty weeks in the year. 
He can, if he chooses (and many 
heads do choose), have over twenty- 
three hours out of every twenty-four 
to himself. The more active masters, 
of course, take a certain interest 
not only in their colleges but in 
the university. Especially, they 
discharge the troublesome office of 
vice-chancellor, which, on an ave- 
rage, comes to them once in seven- 
teen years. During the other sixteen 
they may serve on the council and 
the various syndicates or boards of 
administration. These functions, 
however, are equally discharged, 
under the new order of things, by 
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the busiest tutors and professors in 
the place; and I may safely say, 
not only that many of the masters 
never make their presence felt at 
all, but that those who are the most 
active might perfectly well add to 
their duties those of a tutor or a 
professor without being at all hardly 
tasked. Dr. Whewell, by far the 
most distinguished of late masters, 
found time to be a professor, to 
write books, and simultaneously to 
take a larger share than usual both 
of university duties and in the ad- 
ministration of the largest college 
of the place. He was a remarkable 
specimen of intellectual activity ; 
still I have no doubt that a busy 
parish priest, or a judge, or a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, might find 
time at spare moments to be a fair 
average head of a house. In short, 
for persons who have a taste for 
dignified leisure there is no position 
in England comparable to that of a 
master. He is generally richer than 
a dean, and has even fewer duties 
incumbent upon him. We might 
therefore expect to find, if we did 
not know that unlimited leisure 
generally quenches industry more 
effectually than complete occupa- 
tion, that these enviable offices, 
held by learned men in the centres 
of English learning, had led to the 
production of many monuments of 
literary ability. Here we might 
expect to find the scholars, the men 
of science, and the philosophers of 
England, using the resources sup- 
plied by the benevolence of former 
times to produce works worthy of 
their eminent position. What do 
we find in fact? Let any of my 
readers answer that question for 
himself, by studying the catalogue 
of masters in the Cambridge Calen- 
dar, of course stopping short of the 
existing body. 1 doubt whether he 
will find, since the time of Bentley, 
unless he has been brought up in 
Cambridge traditions, a single name 
of which he ever heard before, with 
wo exceptions. One is that of 
aac Milner, president of Queen’s 
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College down to 1820. His fame 
has perhaps reached but a short 
way beyond Cambridge ; but it is 
that of a man who, with great 
abilities, great reputation, and great 
connections, never did anything. 
Perhaps he was quenched by his 
mastership. The other name is that 
of Dr. Whewell; and this is one of 
those exceptions which proves the 
rule, by suggesting the reason of its 
exceptional nature. Dr. Whewell 
was appointed by the Crown. The 
Crown sometimes jobs, but it some- 
times appoints men as a reward for 
eminence, and in defiance or igno- 
rance of infinitesimal local interests. 
If there were. a good mode of ap- 
pointment the masters might justify 
the existence of sinecures, even 
though without the healthy stimulus 
of sufficient duties. They might be 
men with vitality sufficient to shake 
off the soporific influence of super- 
fluous leisure. But as a rule they 
are appointed without the very 
faintest reference to merit, either 
from personal friendship or from 
personal interest—where again we 
meet one of the incidentally in- 
jurious effects of college patronage. 
Here then is an accidental leak, 
almost unobserved, through which 
there are escaping revenues suf- 
ficient to endow an independent 
university. When Cambridge com- 
plains that with great trouble it 
has succeeded lately in squeezing 
out two much needed professorships, 
with a salary insufficient to attract 
or support eminent men from out- 
side its limits, it is irritating to 
think that so many thousands are 
being annually wasted. It was 
proposed, when the Commission was 
sitting, to attach a certain master- 
ship toa professorship, which would 
by that means have been made one 
of the best in the University, 
although the mastership was the 
poorest. I am certain that the pro- 
fessor would not have objected to 
discharge the, additional duties 
thrown upon him, and I could wish 
that a precedent had been set for 
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making the best appointments in 
the University more or less useful. 

In speaking of the other class of 
sinecures—consisting chiefly of the 
fellowships, which are given for 
success in examinations—I come to 
that which is avowedly the main- 
spring of the whole Cambridge 
system. The theory which has 
been invented to defend it is so 
ingrained into the working minds 
of the place, that they are apt to 
treat as an unpractical speculator 
any one who ventures to dispute it. 
I will not say, in face of their con- 
tempt, that the theory is prepos- 
terous; and in fact I honestly believe 
that although it implies a curiously 
distorted view of education, it is 
perhaps the doctrine most appli- 
cable to the present state of things. 
I must add that, whether sound or 
not, I am convinced that the un- 
assisted human intellect would no 
more have discovered it than it 
would have invented rotten bo- 
roughs or a constitutional mon- 
archy. It is a doctrine at which 
we have arrived by a slow process 
of development. With a clear field 
for legislation, we should have spent 
money on endowing teacherships, 
and in assisting poor men of pro- 
mise to pursue their studies; but 
we should never have hit upon the 
ingenious expedient of paying men 
for having received a good edu- 
cation, or giving large pensions for 
the term of a man’s unmarried life, 
by way of prizes for excellence in 
schoolboy studies. It is, however, 
necessary shortly to examine the 
theory upon which the practice is 
justified. Hitherto, I have chiefly 
endeavoured to prove that the uni- 
versity wastes its funds by defec- 
tive organisation. I must now ask 
whether there is not a serious error 
of ends as well as means, involving 
more serious effects than a mere 
waste of power and money. 

The outside world suppose that 
a youth comes to the University to 
acquire knowledge,. partly because 
knowledge is valuable for its own 
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sake, partly because it contributes 
to his success in life. But he is 
also actuated to some extent by 
motives of a less elevated kind. 
Both of the objects mentioned may 
be more or less present to his mind, 
but it is also one principal end of 
his studies to get a share of the 
endowments. He may, of course, 
hope by the way to obtain a certain 
amount of useful mental training ; 
but the honours and the emolu- 
ments of a fellowship — both of 
which are considerable in the eyes 
of a young man—are his chief sti- 
mulus to exertion. If it were true, 
as a matter of fact, that this pro- 
spect was not only the chief but the 
one efficient inducement that we 
could hold out to studious youth, it 
would of course be extremely inju- 
rious to the university to diminish in 
any way the value of fellowships by 
attaching any new conditions to 
them, or by transferring part of their 
revenues to professorships. The only 
remaining question would be, what 
studies should be encouraged by the 
offer of pecuniary rewards for excel- 
lence in those particular branches ? 

It is important to say a few 
words upon the accuracy of this 
doctrine, because, though neither 
avowed nor even entertained by any 
one in its fullest sense, it exercises 
a great influence upon the uni- 
versity course of study. It may be 
held by many men that studies may 
be encouraged by more exalted 
means, but, as we shall see directly, 
the one engine that is really applied 
to incite students to greater dili- 
gence is in fact the offer of so much 
money. First, then, I think that 
it might be maintained, without a 
paradox, that even the totalabolition 
of fellowships would not necessarily 
diminish the amount of study to 
any great extent. I imagine that 
the zeal for knowledge is to the 
full as great in a German univer- 
sity, where no such prizes are 
offered, as in an English one—in- 
deed, I believe that it is far greater. 
A good degree would always have a 
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great value, independently of the 
money prizes, especially in the edu- 
cational profession. Once set up 
a keen competition, and the mere 
glory of success is sufficient to pro- 
duce even an exaggerated eager- 
ness in clever youths. To take an 
example from one of the chief studies 
in our universities—I do not sup- 
pose that rowing would be culti- 
vated with more eagerness, and 
with greater sacrifices of comfort 
and health, if the winners of a uni- 
versity race received a thousand 
pounds as well asa medal. If the 
value of every fellowship were 
doubled, I do not think that any 
one would expect a proportionate 
increase of zeal—if any; and it is 
possible that if their value were 
halved, no effect would necessarily 
be produced, because it might still 
be worth a man’s while to do what 
he does now, namely, to study hard 
for three or four years. In short, a 
zeal for learning is one of those 
articles of which you cannot double 
the supply by doubling the price. 
“ier po you cannot even increase 

; for very few youths sit down to 
a a calculation of the value of 
the prizes, and to set against it the 
value of their labour. The acquire- 
ment of knowledge simply as a com- 
mercial speculation is luckily not 
the rule even at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Above all, the proposal to 
attach certain duties to fellowships 
would not necessarily diminish the 
zeal with which they are sought. 
The opening of a good career for 
teachers might stimulate study as 
much as the diminution of sinecure 
fellowships would damp it. No one 
proposes that they should not be 
distributed, as a rule, amongst the 
most eminent pupils of the place, 
but onky that certain duties should 
be attached to them. 

I shall not attempt, however, to 
express a precise opinion upon a 
matter which could only be decided 
by experience 





is no chance of the necessary expe- 
rience being gained. 
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of sinecure fellowships will doubt- 
less continue for long to be a pro- 
minent part of our system. But 
there is another result which is 
more obvious and important. It 
may be doubted whether the offer 
of fellowships increases the inten- 
sity of study; but undoubtedly it 
determines their direction ; and if 
there would not be less intellectual 
industry after the abolition, there 
would certainly be less industry in 
the direction of classics and mathe- 
matics. When such prizes are 
offered for no particular variety of 
excellence, it requires great self- 
denial to follow other studies. The 
most ambitious and the poorest men 
will naturally take the path which 
offers them a provision for some 
years—if not for life—as the end of 
their studies. And thus there is set 
up a standard by which every man 
of any talent desires to measure 
himself. The serious battle is to 
be fought in the old triposes, and all 
who mean serious business, as well 
as those who merely fight for booty, 
naturally join in it. Suppose that 
a young man hesitated between the 
physical sciences and mathematics 
on all other grounds, there can be 
no doubt to which he will incline, 
when one scale of the balance is 
weighted with all the material ad- 
vantages of the place, and when 
the most admired of his compa- 
nions all go in the same direction. 
It remains to be considered how 
far this is an evil, and in what way 


it results from the constitution of 


the university. As to the first 
question, I do not think that any 
reasonable man will doubt its bad 
effects in many ways. A young man 
of sufficient brains to take a degree 
in honours, and probably intended 
for a learned profession, or to live 
in the enviable position of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, has to choose what 
course of study he will take at the 
most critical period of his life. It 
is desirable that he should learn 
something thoroughly ; but it is 
also plainly desirable that he should 
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have a tolerably wide choice. The 
probabilities are, that if a profes- 
sional man he will never have time, 
and if a man of property he will 
never have inclination, to take to 
any serious course of study later in 
life. He is laying at least the 
foundation of all the knowledge— 
apart from the merely technical 
knowledge—that he will ever ac- 
quire. The common-sense view of 
the matter is, that he should learn 
something which is suitable to his 
talents, and which it will after- 
wards be a pleasure to him to re- 
member and to extend. If, for ex- 
ample, he has a turn for metaphy- 
sics, or history, or chemistry, or 
Oriental languages, or any one of 
innumerable other studies, it will 
be a great advantage to him to 
have an opportunity of cultivating 
his taste, and, it will, so far, be an 
evil if there is a strong artificial in- 
ducement to him to take up some 
special study to which he would of 
himself be indifferent, and which he 
will do his best to forget in after 
life. Hence, if all the serious hard 
work of the University is concen- 
trated upon two s ever 
excellent they may be in some 
ways—it is a palpable injury to the 
great body of men who care little 
for them, except as affording an 
arena for intellectual contests. 

The evil is, perhaps, most con- 
spicuous in the lower intellectual 
strata. Of more than a hundred 
young men who annually pass the 
mathematical tripos, there are not, I 
should imagine, a dozen—excluding 
those who keep up their knowledge 
in order to drive their successors 
through the same weary round— 
who ever look at a mathematical 
work again. The remainder send 
their books straight to the second- 
hand dealers, and their minds cast 
out their painfully acquired know- 
ledge as an irksome and utterly use- 
less burden. The more thoughtful 
regret the waste of three precious 
years, in which they might have 
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in after life. If they had spent the 
same time upon history or modern 
languages, or some branch of na- 
tural science, they would have had 
a pleasure for the rest of their days. 
The lower classes, or a good two 
thirds of the competitors, can 
scarcely even flatter themselves 
that their logical faculties have re- 
ceived a useful training. A man 
must have a strange belief in the 
efficacy of mathematics who holds 
that a mere speaking acquaintance 
with its technical terms for a few 
years exercises a mysterious in- 
fluence upon a man’s mind. It 
might have been worth his while 
thoroughly to master its elements, 
even with the certainty of speedily 
forgetting them; but to spend that 
time in acquiring a mere smatter- 
ing, a sort of rule-of-thumb ac- 
quaintance with its formule, seems 
to be a grievous waste of time. 
Taking even the higher students, 
we must admit that their supposed 
advantage is at least won at a 
heavy price. It is right that a few 
men of marked ability should learn 
mathematics thoroughly, with a view 
to making it the study of their 
lives. Eve en here, I believe it to be 
the least profitable of all intellectual 
pursuits, when pushed beyond a 
certain point; and that many of 
those who amuse themselves with 
its higher branches might as well 
be inventing chess problems, or 
studying the intricacies of whist. 
Let us take, however, the more or- 
dinary case of a man of ability who 
throws aside his mathematics im- 
mediately after his degree, in order 
to take orders, or be called to the 
bar. Is it not a loss that the one 
period of his life at which he has 
at once the leisure and the taste for 
acquiring general knowledge should 
be spent simply learning to learn 
something ?—not that this is a 
very accurate descr iption of a study 
which starves every faculty but one. 
Can it really be worth his while 
systematically to avoid the gratifi- 
cation of every intellectual taste, at 
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the precise time when his tastes are 
probably keenest, and new know- 
ledge makes the freshest impression, 
to wade unceasingly through a bar- 
ren sea of figures and formule, and 
to crush the strongest impulses to 
any other study, however attractive 
to him and suitable to his powers, 
in obedience to this procrustean and 
pedantic system ? Is it not a thou- 
sand pities that his mind should be, 
so far as his education goes, a mere 
reasoning machine, with absolutely 
no contents so far as useful informa- 
tion is concerned, that he should 
not know whether the tertiary strata 
are at the top or the bottom of the 
geological series, or whether the 
battle of Leipzig was fought before 
or after the retreat from Moscow ? 
May we not owe to this kind of 
training some of that barrenness, 
that preference for a vast wilder- 
ness of detail to any philosophical 
system, which is generally supposed 
to characterise English lawyers, or 
that singular narrowness which is 
equally characteristic of English 
theologians, and which is no less 
marked amongst the opponents than 
amongst the supporters of ortho- 
doxy? Is it not symptomatic that 
a man of great intelligence and 
university distinction should accept 
the Jewish legends in all serious- 
ness as undoubted history for many 
years, and then set to work con- 
futing them with the four rules of 
arithmetic ? The spirit which is 
generated by an English university 
training seems to me to be favour- 
able to a sort of microscopic vision— 
singular accuracy and closeness in 
small matters of detail, but a re- 
markable incapacity for taking 
general views, or believing that 
anything is knowledge which lies 
outside the reach of Senate House 
examination papers. And I may 
add, that the highest university 
students suffer, in another way, as 
much from the system as theirneigh- 
bours. I am not competent to speak 
with any authority on the subject ; 
but I believe that the mode in which 
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mathematical and classical studies 
are pursued has as narrowing an 
effect within as without the magic 
circle. To me (though I speak 
under correction) it seemed that 
the primary object of the mathema- 
tical books which I was once bound 
to study was to reduce every sub- 
ject as much as possible to a series 
of isolated propositions ready pre- 
pared for writing out on paper in 
answer to questions, and to avoid 
scrupulously everything approach- 
ing to a general or philosophical 
view of the science. Cambridge 
men boast that their examination 
system renders ‘cram’ impossible ; 
and this is doubtless true, if by 
cram is meant the mere acquiring 
by rote of a set of unmeaning rules; 
but, if we extend the meaning of 
the word so far as to include an 
unworthy mode of acquiring such 
special bits of knowledge as ‘ pay,’ 
without acquiring any wide views 
of scientific methods and principles, 
then I believe that even the highest 
students are frequently victims of a 
cramming system. 

Let me now ask what are the dif- 
ficulties in the way of introducing 
newer studies, for very serious ef- 
forts have been made in this direc- 
tion, and the university at least 
fully admits that its present course 
is meanly narrow. I have said that 
it would be unfair to state it as an 
accepted theory that knowledge 
should be gained at the universities 
merely as the road to certain money 
prizes ; and it would be equally un- 
fair to urge that any one held, in 
its blankest form, the corollary that 
only those studies should be encou- 
raged which afford convenient tests 
for examination. Still both of these 
doctrines have more influence than 
is generally allowed. It is admitted 
by Cambridge tutors, and not with- 
out complacency, that fellowships 
are in fact, whatever the theory may 
be, the mainspring of their system ; 
and that to gain one is the strongest 
motive for a young man’s exertion. 
I have endeavoured to show that 
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the present system by which these 
prizes are almost exclusiv ely given 
(for of late there have been ¢ some 
exceptions), for mathematical and 
classical excellence, has a very pre- 
judicial effect upon the studies of 
the place. But it may be asked, 
why should the present system pre- 
vail; and why, for example, should 
not fellowships be distributed so 
as to reward good chemists or meta- 
physicians, as well as good scholars? 
The answer seems to be plain. In 
the first place, under the system 
described, there is a constant dis- 
position to esteem all kinds of know- 
ledge in proportion to their capacity 
for supplying tests of men’s abilities. 
A branch of study in which it is dif- 
ficult or impossible to examine will 
necessarily be neglected for that 
reason, even if it be otherwise im- 
proving to the minds of learners. 
The non-examining world scarcely 
understands the many refinements 
of which the art of examining is 
capable; it is, to speak shortly, a 
struggle between the examiners and 
the crammers, each of them endea- 
vouring to evade the resources of 
the others. The qualities which fit 
a study to supply good material for 
examination are those which enable 
the examiners to baffle the cram- 
mers, These are so far good qua- 
lities, but they are not by any means 
the only qualities, which are desira- 
ble in regard to the improvement of 
the learner’ s mind, For example, it 
is a great merit of mathematics from 
this | point of view that it is easy to 
discover whether the learner can 
use his tools, whether he under- 
stands the principles and can apply 
them to the solution of problems ; 
and classical study has the same 
merit, the test here being the power 
of accurately and elegantly trans- 
lating from one language into an- 
other—a power which, according to 
the narrow Cambridge definition of 
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scholarship, is valued out of all pro- 
portion to acquaintance with the 
substance of classical authors. In 
these studies then it is easy to 
judge whether the learner has as- 
similated the instruction, and can 
work with the tools for himself. 
This is far more difficult in such 
studies, as for example history, 
where it is easy to discover whether 
a man has learnt a certain number 
of facts, but difficult to discover 
whether he has the power of original 
investigation. Such a study then is 
specially liable to the manipulations 
of the professors of the cramming 
art. Now the natural effect of the 
Cambridge system is to determine 
the selection of the first subjects, 
and, as is specially evident in its 
classical theories, to take a narrow 
view even of them. 

An examiner professes to be able 
to arrange candidates in the two 
old-fashioned studies in such exact 
order of merit that he will distin- 
guish a man who gets 1,020 marks 
from one who gets 1,000.! In the 
newer studies this is at present im- 
possible, partly from the inherent 
difficulties at which I have hinted ; 
partly, I should imagine, because 
the university, being content till 
lately with its old-fashioned tests, 
has never seriously tried to organise 
an effective system of examination 
in the others. 

I must add, to be fair, that these 
merits are real merits, so far as they 
go; and that they countenance what 
has been called the ‘ gymnastic’ 
theory of study. It is easier to 
baffle crammers when you are test- 
ing what a man can do than when 
you are asking what facts he has 
learnt; and the studies in which 
this is possible are of course those 
which train the mind in certain di- 
rections without filling it with the 
result of learning. I believe, there- 
fore, that the gymnastic theory is 
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seriously entertained, only that it 
leads to much the same result in 
practice as the more cynical theory 
of which I have spoken; for, on 
either hypothesis, the course of 
study is practically narrowed to 
these two studies which are natu- 
rally adapted by their special merits 
to provide easy tests, and in which 
the art of defence against cram 
has been elaborated by long practice. 
Hence it is a direct result of the sys- 
tem of encouraging learning by the 
stimulus of heavy pecuniary rewards 
that the course is narrowed down to 
the two old-fashioned subjects. And 
in any case, the difficulty of intro- 
ducing new studies is enhanced by 
the incapacity for extracting from 
them a proper series of tests. And 
I need hardly expatiate upon the 
evils of cramping the studies, by 
attending in a primary degree to the 
ease W ith: which they lend themsely es 
to the examiner’s art; for, after all, 
competitive examinations, though 
excellent things in their way, should 
not be the end and object of all 
study. 

The difficulty is increased to a 
very much greater degree by the 
college system. If all the fellow- 
ships were disposed of on a rational 
and harmonious system, it would 
be comparatively easy to surmount 
one part of the difficulty. So much 
money might be promised as a 
reward for chemical excellence, so 
much for metaphysics, and so on. 
And it might be supposed that in a 
rough way the colleges might ex- 
ercise a similar influence. Thus 
Caius College is supposed to have 
a medical connection, and Trinity 
Hall is theoretically designed to en- 
courage the study of law. Here, 
however, we have merely an ad- 
ditional instance of the evils pro- 
duced by the utter absence of any 
university organisation. The work- 
ing of the college system in practice 
is to impede the introduction of new 
studies, because none of these in- 
dependent bodies will run tbe risk 
of making the innovation. The 
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large colleges, Trinity and St. 
John’s, might afford to do some- 
thing, because their wealth is suf- 
ficient to make them independent 
and to allow them, without sensible 
injury, to throw a sop to the un- 
popular studies; but the small 
colleges not unnaturally object to 
sacrificing themselves to the good 
of the university. The practical re- 
sult is that they form seventeen 
bodies for distributing rewards for 
precisely the same qualities. If dif- 
ferent colleges encouraged different 
branches of study, they would still 
be obnoxious to the objections raised 
against the whole theory of sinecure 
fellowships, and would be a clumsy 
machinery for the purpose. As it 
is, each imitates its neighbours and 
each refuses to take goods unless 
stamped with the only marks that 
have obtained the chief popularity. 
The variety from which it would at 
first’ sight seem possible to derive 
some advantage intensifies the evil, 
and makes it more difficult to change 
the monotony of the studies. 

To complete what I have to say 
upon this part of the. subject, [ 
must add a few words upon the 
‘ poll ’ students, as they are called at 
Cambridge. They suffer, though in- 
directly, from the same causes which 
lower the value of the higher educa- 
tion. If learning is to be merely 
a race for the cleverest students, it 
naturally becomes a donkey race 
for the lowest; that is, they try to 
get through w ith the smallest exer- 
tion possible, What object have 
they in learning? They can’t get 
fellowships — the one reward to 
learning officially proposed ; they 
are set to go over again the dreary 
round of studies for which they 
proved themselves incompetent at 
school, and to feed upon the barren 
husks which fall from the table of 
their betters. To them, the ‘ gym- 
nastic ’ theory has no application. 
High classical and mathematical 
training is good; but what is the 
use of learning to stumble through 
fragments of classical authors by 
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means of a crib or of learning by 
heart such refreshing bits of infor- 
mation as the description of the 
common pump? The university 
does very badly the work that 
ought to have been done at school, 
and till lately made no attempt to 
offer these unfortunates any training 
more suited to their capacity. It 
has now endeavoured to encourage 
some new studies, by allowing the 
‘poll’ men to devote their last 
year to them. It is, I fully admit, 
a step for the better; but there is 
still the objection, that a course of 
study professedly intended for the 
weaker brains of the University 
must necessarily be a bad one; and 
that a month of political economy, or 
botany, or what not, intended for a 
stupid man must necessarily be the 
prey of the worst variety of exami- 
ners. I have great doubt whether 
a study will ever do much good, in 
which men of ability and ambition 
are scrupulously strained out; for 
every such man will still go to the 
old triposes, so long, at least, as 
they are the only road to fellowships. 
For our comfort, we must reflect 
that it is really very hard to teach 
a stupid man anything, so that it 
does not much matter what he 
learns; and that a new and ex- 
hilarating task has been provided 
for the professors. 

I have thus endeavoured to show 
how the characteristic narrowness 
of our education is connected with 
the constitution of the colleges. 
The wealth which was thrown as a 
weight into the scale of learning 
communicates to the bodies upon 
which it has been conferred a kind 
of vis inertiv; it gives them a certain 
power, but increases the difficulty 
of turning them aside from the path 
they have entered. Meanwhile, the 
want of organisation hinders effective 
action. ‘The university resembles 
an army of seventeen regiments, in 
which each commander acts after 


his own devices, without any su- 
preme general. Naturally, it is dif- 
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ficult to induce such an army to ad- 
vance, as each fraction fears to find 
itself exposed without due supports. 
Hence, as I have argued in detail, 
arises one great difficulty in the way 
of improving and widening the edu- 
cational system. Every one admits 
in theory that the universities at 
least, if not the schools, should en- 
deavour to teach some useful know- 
ledge. Mr. Lowe’s speech at Edin- 
burgh has excited some bitter criti- 
cism, on account of its utilitarian 
tendencies. It was said to be in- 
tended to depreciate a thorough 
training of the faculties in favour of 
cramming the youthful mind with 
facts. It was the old story about 
Thucydides and the Times news- 
paper. We may admit that the 
highest kind of education would 
principally depend upon the training 
which Mr. Lowe’s speech tended 
to depreciate. But as against one 
part of our university system, it 
was as unanswerable as pointed; 
for every one who has really seen 
the working of the system knows 
that it gives to the great mass 
of students neither one kind of 
training nor the other. Let us 
admit that the first classes in the 
triposes could not have employed 
their time more profitably than at 
present—and that is a large ad- 
mission. But no one can seriously 
argue that the lower students, or 
at least four fifths of the whole, 
obtain from their university course 
any training of the logical faculties 
which in the smallest degree com- 
pensates for their utter ignorance of 
all useful knowledge. Grant that 
real classical scholarship is an ac- 
complishment which it is worth 
acquiring at the expense of all other 
learning during the best years of 
youth, and it will still remain in- 
credible that the bare power of 
stumbling through an exceptionally 
easy Greek or Latin author is worth 
any such sacrifice. An ignorance of 
chemistry, of history, of modern 
languages, or of English literature, 
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may be compensated by the refine- 
ment of thecritical faculties acquired 
by a real scholar; but that is no 
apology whatever for feeding his in- 
ferior companions upon the dry 
husks of their school-learning. If 
everybody must learn Latin and 
Greek, nine men out of ten have 
learnt as much as will be good for 
them by the time they have left 
school ; and it is the height of folly 
to keep them toiling at the same re- 
pulsive labour, when they might be 
acquiring some real knowledge. It 
is no wonder that their stomachs 
are turned, and that many men pass 
their university career first in for- 
getting what they have learnt, and 
then in relearning enough to get 
through a pass ex xamination. It is, 
howev: er, unnecessary to argue at 
length a point which the univer- 
sities have conceded in principle, 
though they are slow to give it full 
practical application. 

In the volume of Essays on a 
Liberal Education, lately published, 
there is much interesting discus- 
sion on the place which the older 
studies should occupy in our public 
schools. One conspicuous result of 
their arguments is, that the schools 
must wait for the universities to 
show them the way. We should 
naturally expect that wider and 
more philosophical views should 
begin at the great centres of Eng- 
lish scholastic life, and spread down- 
wards. In one of the most inte- 
resting essays, Professor Seeley 
speaks of the narrow views which 
are still too prevalent at those 
centres, and which tend to impede 
this salutary influence. No mere 
alteration of machinery can, as he 
truly says, produce the desirable 
change of spirit. There are, how- 
ever, two or three changes which 
he suggests as desirable, and w hich, 
in his opinion, might ‘ bring the 
university back to a healthy state 
without legislation.’ They are, first, 
that the fellowships should be 
thrown open to the whole univer- 
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sity ; secondly, that the instruction 
given in the university should be 
made altogether independent of the 
college system; and thirdly, that 
the names in each class of every 
tripos should be arranged alpha- 
betically instead of in order of 
merit. This last change, he thinks, 
would clear away what he calls ‘ the 
vulgarity of competition.’ It would 
abolish the system under which it 
is now worth a man’s while to read 
for three years with a private tutor, 
if by so doing he can obtain a single 
place in the tripos. And, as a ne- 
cessary corollary of this change, he 
would give fellowships by c college 
instead of by university examina- 
tions, as the colleges would no longer 
be able to take a man simply by 
his place in the tripos. In short, 
he would introduce the Oxford in- 
stead of the Cambridge system of 
giving fellowships. 

Everything that I have written 
goes to prove the desirability of the 
second of these proposals, and, as 
Mr. Seeley says, it might perfectly 
well be carried out by the unas- 
sisted energies of the colleges. It 
is also desirable, for many reasons, 
that fellowships should be thrown 
open to universities. Only it must 
be remarked that in all colleges—if 
I am not mistaken—this is already 
the case. So far as the statutes are 
concerned, they might institute ex- 
aminations to-morrow, and elect 
men from all colleges indifferently, 
after the Oxford system. It is for- 
tunate that they can do so without 
the necessity of legislative interfe- 
rence, but their unwillingness to 
take advantage of their liberty is of 
less happy augury. The reasons 
which oppose the introduction of 
such a plan, which would seem a 
reasonable corollary from the aboli- 
tion of other restrictions, are those 
which tell equally against Mr. 
Seeley’s final proposal. To put it 
shortly, the Cambridge authorities 
object strenuously and explicitly to 
anything which tends to diminish a 
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‘vulgar competition.’ One of the 
ablest and most energetic college 
tutors, when examined before Mr. 
Ewart’s Committee, declared that 
the whole current of opinion was 
against the changes indicated. As 
he mentioned, an attempt was lately 
made to arrange the last class of the 
classical tripos in alphabetical order, 
instead of the order of merit. It 
was given up in consequence of the 
general discontent. The objection 
to substituting college for univer- 
sity examinations as a test for fel- 
lowships is of the same nature. It 
would diminish the interest in the 
tripos and by increasing the number 
of competitors, deprive the great 
competitions of their keenness. It 
would spoil the interest much as if 
the race for the Derby was to be 
divided into seventeen independent 
heats. The fact is, that Cambridge 
men have been accustomed so long 
to associate improvement in educa- 
tion with increased competition in 
examinations, that they consider 
everything which tends to dimi- 
nish the competition as necessarily 
deteriorating education. As I have 
argued already, this appears to 
me to be a narrow and mistaken 
view. I fully sympathise with Mr. 
Seeley’s denunciation of the theory ; 
but I fear it will be long before he 
canovercome the weight of prejudice 
arrayed against him. He will have 
to educate the educators to an ex- 
tent which would startle even Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Even were Mr. Seeley’s plans 
adopted, the essence of the difficulty 
would remain. So long as the fel- 
lowships are in their present sense 
the mainspring of the universities, 
and the one mode of encouraging 
study is understood to be the offer 
of heavy pecuniary prizes, it will be 
difficult to raise the Cambridge ideal 
of study. No considerable change 
can be made without legislative 
interference. There is, indeed, a 
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reasonable objection to harassing 
the universities by continual exe- 
cutive commissions. It tends to 
reform the universities by jerks in- 
stead of a continuous development. 
The grievances are allowed to ac- 
cumulate, like gas in a coal mine, 
till they produce a violent explosion. 
It would obviously be better to in- 
troduce changes gradually, and, for 
example, to found a professorship 
only when there issome chance of the 
study being seriously taken up. The 
first conclusion to which such con- 
siderations point is the apparently 
sacrilegious one that the univer- 
sities should be put under some 
central authority which could gra- 
dually effect the desired changes. 
It is a matter, too, of great import- 
ance that university reforms should 
be carried on with some reference 
to school reforms. At present, we 
too often find each waiting for the 
other. The universities will not in- 
troduce studies because the schools 
send up no competent pupils, and 
the schools will not attempt to edu- 
cate because the university offers 
no rewards. In short, in this as in 
many other directions, we are con- 
scious of the need of some central 
power which may look at the edu- 
cational system of the country as a 
whole, and reduce its chaos to some 
kind of order. To the further 
question, What is the model to 
which the university should be 
brought to approximate, when such 
powers have been conferred on com- 
petent authority ?—no answer can 
be given within a reasonable space. 
I am the less desirous to do so, be- 
cause in a work which has appeared 
since these pages were written, Mr. 
Pattison, the distinguished rector of 
Lincoln College, has published an 
elaborate plan, to the main prin- 
ciples of which I fully subscribe, 
and which should command the at- 
tention of every one who takes an 
interest in the subject. 
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‘LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS.’ 


HE publication of The Larly 
Years of the Prince Consort 
has had a political effect, of which 
its authors probably did not dream. 
They desired to set forth to the 
British people the history of an 
accomplished and virtuous Prince. 
But in so doing, they set forth also 
the history of a Queen. Thus they 
proved once more that the wisest 
actions are often those which are 
performed unintentionally, out of 
the simplicity of an honest and 
good heart. For no king-craft of 
old times could have well ‘devised 
a subtler policy’ than this—that 
at the present time, when (for good 
and evil) mere authority counts for 
less and less, and mere humanity 
for more and more, a great Queen 
should take her stand before her 
people simply upon the ground of 
her common humanity ; should tell 
them that if she was every inch 
a queen, she was also every inch 
a woman; that she gloried in one 
of those great affections, utter, 
self-sacrificing, enduring, not to 
be curtailed by time or space, 
which purify and ennoble men and 
women more than all the boasted 
triumphs of civilisation. By telling 
her own story, simply, earnestly, 
confidently, her Majesty has ap- 
pealed to women’s suffrage, of a 
most subtle and potent kind. She 
has enlisted for herself every true- 
hearted woman in her dominions, 
and every man who has been kept 
true-hearted by woman. She has 
claimed her place in that great 
freemasonry which is open to all 
ranks and races—the freemasonry 
of those who believe still in love, 
chivalry, romance; who would de- 
sire to have written on their tomb- 
stones, as the sum of their history, 
little or nought save the old 


Viximus, amavimus, 
Vivimus, amamus. 


When their sympathies were en- 
listed on her Majesty’s side, it mat- 
tered little what club gossips or 
town wits (about as important to 
the nation now as they were in the 
latter years of Elizabeth, or those 
of Anne) might say or write for the 
amusement of their own special 
cliques. The public press—which 
is worked by men who have no 
standing-ground save their own 
human abilities; and who have, for 
the most part, wives and children, 
for whose daily bread they toil 
humanly enough—was sure to judge 
the book from a fair and hearty 
human point of view, and to shame 
and frighten certainanimals fromthe 
conduct natural to them, whenever 
pearls are cast before them. Thus 
it has befallen, that her Majesty, 
in doing justice to her husband, did 
justice ‘to her ‘self; and while she 
tried to raise a monument to the 
Prince Consort, added a stalwart 
buttress to her own throne. 

It was necessary to say these few 
words, bearing not on the book 
itself (which has been already re- 
viewed in these columns), but on 
the effect which it has undoubtedly 
had on the British people. The 
volume just published cannot be 
expected to have so great an in- 
fluence, as it does not pretend to so 
lofty an aim: but it may at least 
(and, as we believe, will) add some- 
what to that wholesome influence ; 
and will serve as a pleasant inter- 
lude and hopeful preface to the con- 
tinuation of the Prince Consort's life, 
which is now being edited—and by 
whom better ! 2_by Mr. Theodore 
Martin. 

This volume consists simply, as 
the title page sets forth, of Leaves 


from a Private Journal of Highland 


Life. Mr. A. Helps, in his preface, 
takes on himself the responsibilities 
not only of having advised her 
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Majesty to print them for private 
circulation, but of having, in con- 
nection with others, advised her 
at last to give them to the public. 
For this (as for his other services 
to literature and to society), Mr. 
Helps deserves our warmest thanks. 
It is good that in such an era as 
the present, many who know little 
of kings and queens save through 
the pages of satirists or the pa- 
geants of the stage, should dis- 
cover that they could form a much 
more faithful picture—at least of 
the English court—by appealing 
to their own better feelings, and 
asking themselves—How should I 
wish to behave, as a kindly, honest, 
and sensible person, were I put into 
such a position? ‘A man’s a man 
for a’ that.’ No two persons in these 
realms have known that better, and 
acted on it more faithfully, than the 
Queen and the Prince Consort : but 
for that very reason, the average 
Briton should be able to sketch for 
himself what royalty ought to do in 
the retirement of a country house. 
On reading these pages, he will 
find his sketch forestalled by the 
Queen’s. 

Simple, healthy, peaceful family 
life, of that country and out-door 
kind which is almost peculiar to 
this empire; that is all which the 
book exhibits: but that is much, and 
altogether as it should be. Satirists 
and playwrights associate, though 
for widely different purposes, royalty 
with etiquette, and write as if the 
one could not exist without the 
other. They do so in utter igno- 
rance of facts. Etiquette, if by that 
name we signify certain official forms 
and ceremonies, must exist wherever 
legal authority exists, if each person 
is to know and keep his own place, 
and anything like rule or order is 
to be preserved. Military etiquette, 
legal etiquette, medical etiquette, 
school and college etiquette, are 
natural necessities ; and so, doubt- 
less, are those formalities which 
distinguish a sovereign as the head 
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of the whole nation—a personage 
holding an office altogether unlike 
to, and altogether superior to, any 
other in the realm. But that royal 
etiquette by which royal personages 
are separated from their fellow- 
creatures, and treated as if they 
were demigods or denizens from an- 
other planet, is a superstition of the 
East, not of Europe. It was to be 
seen probably in its most awful and 
inhuman perfectness in the court 
of the old Pharaohs; and in almost 
as ugly a form in the courts of the 
Incas, under that cruel tyranny 
which sentimentalists have named 
the ‘mild Peruvian rule.’ In both 
cases the king was believed to be 
of a superhuman race. He was the 
child of the sun, the God and Lord 
of the world; and he was worshipped 
as his father’s heir and representa- 
tive. But in Europe, the king has 
always been more or less the elected 
ideal of his people. His authority 
has been, in the long run, a moral 
authority, dependent on the public 
opinion of free men. At an average 
medieval court—certainly at any 
European court, from the fifth to 
the fifteenth century — etiquette, 
in the eighteenth century sense, 
was not known. Royalty mingled 
with its subjects freely and heartily. 
The king ate, chatted, joked, hunted, 
came to blows, got wet, weary, and 
worse, with men of all ranks; and 
carried in doors the familiarity which 
still exists out of doors in English 
country life. No one can read either 
the Norse Sagas, or the early bal- 
lads of Germany, England, and 
Scotland, human and humorous as 
they are, without perceiving that 
etiquette was a thing kept as a 
sacred ceremonial for high and holy 
days, but unknown in the free 
hearty intercourse of the king with 
his free men, and even of the queen 
with her ladies. The king ruled 
by a rough kind of universal suf- 
frage; if he outraged it, he paid, 
like Richard I1., with his life. That 
which the public prided itself on 
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doing well, he was expected to do, 
or to try to do, or at least to pretend 
to do, better than the public. But if 
his pretensions, when tested by fact, 
were found false, it was little worth 
to him that he drew his descent 
from Odin and the twelve Asas. 
Rebellion, civil war, public con- 
tempt, possibly interdict or excom- 
munication, taught him, by bitter 
experience, that he was a man, and 
was expected to be a good man, of 
some sort or other. In the early 
middle age, he was expected to be 
the best fighter and the best judge 
in his dominions—sometimes the 
best lawgiver likewise. In after 
times, he had to be the best ‘ son of 
the Church;’ at the era of the re- 
vival of letters, he was expected to 
be, or seem to be, the best scholar, 
or at least patron of scholars, like 
our Henry VIIL, or even our 
James I.; in the ages of Machia- 
vellian policy, he was bound, like 
Charles V. and Philip II., to excel 
all his subjects in the arts of a low 
attorney. In the age when the 
French invented (for which all Eu- 
rope is bound to thank them) the 
art of good manners, the French 
monarch was bound to be at least 
the most graceful and courteous 
personage in France—indeed, in all 
Christendom ; and it was not till 
Louis XIV. attempted to establish 
a sort of Eastern sultanship over 
France, and, if possible, over the 
whole world, that, raised by his flat- 
terers to more than mortal dignity, 
the French king enveloped himself 
in a sacred cloud of etiquette, which 
was copied, clumsily enough, by 
other monarchs, the form of power 
being more easy to copy than the 
substance thereof. But such eti- 
quette was still despised by the 
really strong, because really human, 
royalties. How much etiquette (in 
the French, or rather Eastern sense 
of the word) was there about 
Frederic the Great? And was it 
not the chief complaint among the 
worshippers of empty forms and 
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dead ghosts of power, against poor 
Marie Antoinette, that she con- 
tinually outraged etiquette—being, 
in fact, too human for her unhappy 
post ? 

But etiquette, a truly foreign 
plant, has never taken root upon 
free English soil. The first three 
Georges—whatever else they were 
or were not—were at least this— 
honest German country gentlemen. 
The country gentleman’s life, alone 
of medisval institutions, remained 
possible, at least in England. This 
was the Englishman’s ideal. It 
remains so still; for every man, 
whether in Manchester or in Glas- 
gow, who makes a fortune in 
trade or manufacture, longs to be- 
come a country gentleman, and 
generally succeeds in becoming one, 
and an excellent and useful one 
likewise. Right or wrong, this is 
the Englishman’s ideal. And be- 
cause the princes of the house of 
Hanover have gone with the times 
and with their people, and have 
tried to realise this ideal, as kings 
in other ages have tried to realise 
other ideals ; therefore, in spite of 
many failures, and many dangers, 
they have remained, by public 
opinion and really universal suf- 
frage, the acknowledged heads of 
the British people. Whatever po- 
litical power they may have lost, 
this moral power remained possible 
to them ; and this they have had the 
wisdom to keep and use; and none 
among them more than the Queen 
and Prince Consort at Balmoral 
and elsewhere. Of this these pages 
give ample evidence. They relate 
(only for private use, be it re- 
membered) picnics and excursions, 
rather of ordinary tourists, than of 
grandes gens de par le monde, in 
which all, from royalty to gillies, 
take their fair share of fatigue, and 
even danger, in which princes get 
wet and dirty, gillies, when tired, 
ride their masters’ ponies, the Queen 
herself walks over moss and mire 
where the pony cannot carry her, 
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and says of her last expedition: 
‘October 16, 1861.—We came down 
by the Month Eigie, a steep hill 
covered with grass, down which I 
rode, walking where it was steepest: 
but it was so wet and slippery 
that I had two falls.’ They tell of 
trips incognito over the hills to 
Grantown or Fettercairn, in which 
all fare and sleep as they can, 
sometimes ill enough, in wayside 
inns; prefer ‘shabby carriages and 
drivers,’ and ‘rather miserable’ 
horses; find matter of amusement 
in all mischances, and kindly words 
of praise for all concerned ; speci- 
mens, in fact, of that love of simple 
out-door life ; of ‘roughing it’ for 
a while; of exertion and endu- 
rance, and even fatigue, for their 
own sakes, which has been and 
still is so potent an element in 
the success of the British people. 
Foreigners, while they laugh at us 
(and deservedly) for our eccentri- 
cities, wonder in secret at seeing 
high civilisation combined so often 
with manful hardihood: if they 
should peruse these pages, they 
will find that the British people are 
at least following the example of 
their Queen, and that she is, in this 
as in other things, the representative 
of her subjects. 

But more valuable than this, 

however valuable it may be, are the 
proofs which this book gives us that 
—to quote Mr. Helps’ preface: 
_ These notes [he is speaking of her Ma- 
jesty’s, at the foot of the pages] besides 
indicating that peculiar memory for per- 
sons, and that recognition of personal 
attachment, which have been very notice- 
able in our sovereigns, illustrate, in a 
striking manner, the patriarchal feeling (if 
one may apply sucha word as ‘patriarchal’ 
to a lady) which is so strong in the present 
occupant of the throne. Perhaps there is 
no person in these realms who takes a more 
deep and abiding interest in the welfare of 
the household committed to his charge than 
our gracious Queen does in hers, or who 
feels more keenly what are the reciprocal 
duties of masters and servants. 

Nor does any one wish more ardently than 
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her Majesty, that there should be no abrupt 
severance of class from class, but rather a 
blending together of all classes—caused by 
a full community of interests, a constant 
interchange of good offices, and a kindly 
respect felt and expressed by each class to 
all its brethren in the great brotherhood 
that forms a nation. 

Those whose duty it has been to attend 
upon the Queen in matters of business, 
must have noticed that her Majesty, as a 
person well versed in the conduct of affairs, 
is wont to keep closely to the point at issue, 
and to speak of nothing but what is directly 
connected with the matter before her. But, 
whenever there is an exception to the rule, 
it arises from her Majesty’s anxious desire 
to make some inquiry about the welfare of 
her subjects—to express her sympathy with 
this man’s sorrow, or on that man’s be- 
reavement—to ask what is the latest intel- 
ligence about this disaster, or that suffer- 
ing, and what can be done to remedy and 
assuage it—thus showing, unconsciously, 
that she is indeed the mother of her people, 
taking the deepest interest in all that con- 
cerns them, with respect of persons, from 
the highest to the lowest. 


Not the notes only, but the whole 
volume, corroborate Mr. Helps’ 
words. But we have been saved 
the labour—or rather, robbed of the 
pleasure—of quoting passage upon 
passage to prove him in the right, 
by the daily and weekly press, 
which has, with a wholesome in- 
stinct, chosen out and already made 
public the very extracts which we 
should have chosen ourselves. 

We must nevertheless call atten- 
tion to one chapter, headed 


Visits To THE OLD Womsn.' 


Albert went out with Alfred for the day, 
and I walked ont with the two girls and 
Lady Churchill. Stopped at the shop, and 
made some purchases for the poor... . 
Walked up the hill to Balnacroft, Mrs. P. 
Farquharson’s ; and she walked round with 
us to some of the cottages, to show me 
where the poor people lived, and tell them 
who I was. Before we went into any, we 
met an old woman who, Mrs. F. said, was 
very poor, $8 years old, and mother to the 
former distiller. I gave her a warm petti- 
coat, and the tears rolled down her old 
cheeks, and she shook my hands, and 
prayed God to bless me: it was very 
touching. 


1 Page 161. 
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I went into a small cabin of old Kitty 
Keer’s, who is 86 years old—quite erect, 
and who welcomed us with a great air of 
dignity. She sat down and spun. I gave 
her also a warm petticoat. She said, ‘May 
the Lord ever attend ye and yours, here 
and hereafter; and may the Lord be a 
guide to ye, and keep ye from all harm.’ 
She was quite surprised at Vicky’s height ; 
great interest is taken in her. We went 
on .. . to visit old widow Symons, who is 
‘past foursecore,’ with a nice rosy face, 
but was bent quite double: she was most 
friendly, shaking hands with us all; ask- 
ing which was I, and repeating many 
kind blessings: ‘ May the Lord attend ye 
with mirth and joy, may He ever be with 
ye in this world, and when ye leave it.’ To 
Vicky, when told she was going to be 
married, she said, ‘May the Lord be a 
guide to ye in your future, and may every 
happiness attend ye.’ She was very talka- 
tive; and when I said I hoped to see her 
again, she expressed an opinion that ‘ she 
should be called any day;’ and so did 
Kitty Keer. 

We went into several other eottages—to 
Mrs. Symons’s (daughter-in-law to the old 
widow living next door), who had an ‘ un- 
weel boy;’ then across a little burn io 
another old woman’s ; we afterwards peeped 
into Blair the fiddler’s. We drove back, 
and got out again to visit old Mrs. Grant 
(Grant’s mother), who is so tidy and clean, 
to whom I gave a dress and handkerchief ; 
and she said, ‘ You're too kind to me, you're 
over kind to me, ye give me more every 
year, and I get older” every year. After 
talking some time with her, she said, 
am happy to see ye looking so nice.’ 
had tears in her eyes, and speaking of 
Vicky’s going, said, ‘ I’m very sorry, and I 
think she is sorry hersel’;’ and having said 
she feared she would not see her (the Prin- 
cess) again, said, ‘I am very sorry I said 
that, but I meant no harm. I always say 
just what I think, not what is fut’ (fit). 
Dear old lady, she is such a pleasant person! 

Really the affection of these good people, 
who are so hearty and so happy to see you, 
taking interest in everything, is very touch- 
ing and gratifying. 


She 


All this, simple as it may sound, 


redounds to the honour of the 
Queen ; it redounds also to the ho- 
nour of the Highlanders; of a 
people whom it is worth while to 
treat as equals, because they are 
actually equals; people who will 
not flatter, will not beg, will not con- 
sider ‘ behaving like a gentleman,’ 
to signify merely the giving away 
of money; who are free from that 
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arricre-pensée of possible advantage 
to self, which dictates every word 
and action with so many elsewhere. 
Honesty, fidelity, intelligence, dis- 
cretion, with a spice of humour 
none the less genial for being 
under restraint, are qualities likely 
to attach one who is said herself 
to possess them in no common 
degree. The reader who knows the 
Scotch, and especially the High- 
lander, will not be surprised to find 
the Queen saying : 

We were always in the habit of con- 
versing with the Highlanders, with whom 
one comes so much in contact in the High- 
lands. The Prince highly appreciated the 
good breeding, simplicity, and intelligence 
which makes it so pleasant and even in- 
structive to talk to them. 

Or again: 

All the Highlanders are so amusing, and 
really pleasant and instructive to talk to— 
women as well as men—and the latter so 
gentlemanlike. 

Just so. No more pleasant or 
‘gentlemanlike’ companion can man 
need than the average gillie who 
accompanies him in any part of 
Scotland, to the moor or river. And 
this gentlemanlike tone is not con- 
fined to the gillies. It is to be met 
with among ‘merchants,’ i.e. village 
shopkeepers ; among cottier farmers 
upon lone hillsides ; among officials 
on Scotch railways. ‘Sir,’ said a 
Glasgow guard, when thanked for 
the exceeding and unnecessary 
trouble he had taken to procure a 
pin for a lady’s torn dress—as he 
drew himself up with the bearing of 
a grandee of old Spain—‘surely it’s 
nothing but our duty to give satis- 
faction.” ‘W hy is it,’ asked a lady, 
‘that I can send my girls out all 
day long by the river side with these 
gillies, in a way that I dare not do 
with English keepers?’ What- 
ever the reason, she was right. 
There was no danger, not even 
(which seemed the most likely 
peril of all) to the tender hearts 
of: the two kilted worthies who 
were full enough, when talked 
to, of poetry and romance, Walter 
Scott, and the wrongs of Mary 
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Stuart. The men were gentlemen. 
There was no fear of turning their 
heads, or making them forget them- 
selves. The late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson,! observing (as does 
every one) the same high bearing 
among the Tyrolese, imputes to ‘ the 
sublimities of the forms of the out- 
ward nature among which they 
live,’ the absence of ‘a painful ob- 
sequiousness, or else an insolent fa- 
miliarity,’ which, he thinks, would 
have been found in an English 
labourer. He is too hard on the 


labourer, at least of the sonth of 


England. When tempered down 
by age and trials, many of them 
are as perfect gentlemen as any 
Highlander. But where is the in- 
tellect and the energy of the High- 
lander? The antitype of the High- 
lander and the Tyrolese is to be 
found among the fishermen and 
sailors of the west of England; 
and the good breeding of all three 
is to be attributed, not, surely, to 
the influence of mountain scenery. 
Upon too many races in the world 
the mountains exercise only a bru- 
talising effect, from seclusion, cold, 
and insufficient food. There are 
whole tribes who care as little for 
the scenery among which they live 
as the people of Chamounix are 
said to have cared, before civilised 
travellers opened their eyes and 
intellects. ‘The causes are more 
complex and more subtle. Race 
(let modern metaphysicians say 
what they will) has a great deal 
to do with the matter. Another 
cause may be, that, in each of the 
three cases, their daily labour is not 
confined to one monotonous drud- 
gery, like that of the agricultural 
labourer, and still more that of the 
day workman ; that variety of occu- 
pation quickens and refreshes the 
whole capabilities; that the very 
uncertainty and occasional danger 
of the sailor or the hunter’s life is, 
in itself, a moral and intellectual 
training, quite as valuable as that 
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book-learning which the Scotsman 
has, but the Tyrolese hunter and 
Western seaman have not. 

Another element certainly there 
is common to these three noblest 
types of free European men : but in 
these days it is so commonly con- 
sidered as exercising no influence 
on civilisation—save, perhaps, to 
retard it—that it must be mentioned 
before ‘educated’ readers in a 
somewhat bashful and apologetic 
tone—that old belief, namely, in a 
superintending Providence, who 
rewards good deeds and punishes 
evil ones, who answers honest 
prayer, and cares for the fatherless 
and widow, which used to be called 
of old, ‘ The Fear of God.’ 

The fear of God was once sup- 
posed (and is supposed by some 
even now) to givealone the serious, 
stately, cheerful, truly philosophic 
mind; to give the humility which 
is true loftiness, and the discipline 
which is true independence ; to free 
the spirit from vain pretensions, 
mean artifices, and greedy dis- 
contents, and to leave a man at 
peace, to be what God would have 
him, and.to do his work, whatever 
it may be, ‘ever beneath his great 
taskmaster’s eye.’ 

This same old-fashioned fear of 
God it is, so some still hold, in spite 
of either Mr. Buckle or M. Comte, 
which has raised the ‘ Highland 
Cateran’ into a stately gentleman, 
and has made the Scottish nation, 
in proportion to its numbers, the 
most formidable and the most 
successful in the world. 

But above healthy out-door amuse- 
ment, and above kindliness and hear- 
tiness toward dependants, stands the 
well known fact, that the Queen and 
the Prince Consort have, for twenty 
years past, tried to carry out the 
ideal of an English landowner, in 
its most important duties. As the 
standard of what a possessor of land 
should be, with his patriarchal 
power, more moral than legal, over 


1 Note to p. 169. 
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a large tract of country, tilled by 
entirely free men in a free labour 
market, has risen with theage, so has, 
certainly, the Royal notion of the 
same responsible post: and if these 
Leaves of the Queen’s show us 
only one side of her life at Bal- 
moral—that of its amusements— 
they show them as of a very dif- 
ferent kind from what they might 
have been one hundred years ago ; 
and if the world in general has 
improved (as it asserts so loudly), 
then the Court has, in proportion, 
improved still more. 

We cannot regret the elimination 
from these Leaves of ‘all reference to 
political questions, or the affairs of 
Government.’ The reasons why 
they have been ‘studiously omitted,’ 
are ‘obvious,’ as Mr. Helps says. 
The British public ought to be well 
aware that her Majesty’s time at 
Balmoral has not been spent in idle- 
ness; that, in addition to the neces- 
sary affairs of State, which must 
go on there as elsewhere, and for 
the carrying on whereof a minister 
is always in attendance, liberal 
studies have occupied many hours 
of the day; that the mere perusal 
of the daily papers entailed (so says 
report) on the Queen and the Prince 
Consort some hours of daily la- 
bour, necessary enough, however 
irksome ; that the education of her 
Royal children has not only, as all 
the world knows, been carefully 
superintended, but, as slips out in 
this book, has been carried on by the 
Queen herself. People will read, in 
one of the Queen’s picturesque and 
lively descriptions of her Devonshire 
and Cornish visits, that on board her 
yacht, before steering up the Tamar 
to Cothele, her Majesty found time 
to ‘read innumerable letters and 
despatches ; and then went on deck 
and saw the authorities—the admi- 
rals and the generals. I did the Prin- 
cess Royal’s lessons and wrote; and 
at half-past one we went on board the 
“Fairy.””’! One account, set down 
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by accident, of a morning so spent, 
will be a guarantee that hundreds 
of other mornings have been spent 
as well; and that if this book con- 
tains only specimens of a sovereign’s 
amusements, it at least hints to us 
that her duties have been performed 
likewise. All this will be under- 
stood and supplied by the public; 
and there is no need to regret that 
it is not written down. 

But something should be known, 
to the Prince Consort’s lasting 
honour, of those practical works 
—plantations, enclosures, roads, 
bridges, cottages — which make 
Balmoral a very noble example of 
what every estate in these isles, 
according to its owner’s purse, 
ought, can, and very soon must, 
become. 

On October 13, 1856, her Majesty 
Says : 

Every year my heart becomes more fixed 
in this dear paradise, and so much more so 
now, that all has become my dearest Al- 
bert’s own creation, own work, own building, 
own laying out, as at Osborne; and his 
great taste, and the impress of his dear 
hand, has been stamped everywhere. 


We accept her Majesty’s asser- 
tion: and express a wish that some 
future edition of this book may 
contain a plain statement, for the 
benefit of all landowners and of the 
people, of what has been done—of 
the number of miles of good roads 
made, where no roads were; of the 
acres of timber planted; of the 
bridges, cottages, and farmsteads 
built; of the species of trees, from 
every part of the temperate zone, 
now thriving where nothing but 
poor birch used to hold its ground; 
of the amount of employment given, 
the amount of wholesome civilisa- 
tion (as far as statistics can measure 
a matter principally moral and in- 
tellectual) introduced into an estate, 
which was twenty years ago a wil- 
derness like the wildernesses around. 
If he deserves well of his country 


who makes two blades of corn grow 


1p. 281, 
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where there grew one, then does 
the Prince Consort—accepting her 
Majesty’s modest and loving asser- 
tion, that all is due to him, and 
nought of it to her—deserve well of 
Scotland, and the Scots people, and 
has raised for himself a better mo- 
nument than cairn or statue, upon 
the barren banks of Dee. 

For barren Deeside is, and (if the 
truth be spoken) dreary also. To 
those who have spent happy years 
on it, it may seem a paradise, and 
most of all to her who has the satis- 
faction of feeling that its civilisation 
is more or less due to her; and who 
has wandered about its moors and 
glens in the society of a personage 
whose varied knowledge and per- 
petual activity of mind, enabled 
him (so it is said) to find every- 
where interest and instruction for 
himself and his, and kept him, at 
every turn, on the watch for some- 
thing capable of practical use, or 
artistic beauty. 

But barren the land is, and dreary, 
save on the Balmoral and Birk 


Hall property. The tourist by the 
high road can see across the Dee, 
almost at a glance, where the Royal 
estates begin and end, and feels 
that he is passing a little oasis in 


the wilderness. The fault, be it 
always remembered, is not with the 
present owners, either on Deeside 
or in other parts of Scotland. They 
are suffering from unjust and cruel 
laws, which enable the father and 
grandfather to visit his own sins 
on the heads of his children, and 
of, perhaps, half a county beside. 
There are lairds in Scotland by 
dozens who would gladly do their 
duty, if they might but sell a part, 
and so afford to improve the re- 
mainder. There are those who are 
struggling, in truly noble poverty, 
to right, not for themselves, but at 
least for their children, wrongs in- 
flicted two and three generations 
ago. But a power of entail, which 
enables an old gambler or profligate 
to condemn to poverty and heather, 
a whole glen for three generations 
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to come, must end, for the sake of 
the landlord, as well as for that of 
the tenant. Land, even in Eng- 

land, is becoming a luxury ; its 
ownership i is a more and more un- 
profitable investment. How much 
more so in the Highlands, where, if 
neglected, it will not even relapse 
into pasture, or even woodland ? 
where (when sheep and catile are 
shut off) the oak, the birch, and 
even, in many places, the pine, re- 
fuse to spring up, and the heath 
and the grouse-feeding berries alone 
appear. By the rental of such land, 
unless he owns a vast tract of it, no 
man can live as a gentleman, in- 
cluding the duty of being the civi- 
liser and the model for a whole 
population. If his scanty income 
(far less than that of an average 
manufacturer, merchant, or high- 
class shopkeeper) be burdened 
with the portions of his aunts, 
of his mother or step-mother, 

and possibly of his younger bro- 
thers, then a law which prevents 
him from selling part of his estate in 
order to pay off encumbrances, and 
start as a free man on what is left, 
is a cruelty and injustice to him and 
to all his clanand tenants. Gallant 
and enterprising—for Scots lairds 
are as much so as Scots peasants— 
he finds himself able to do so little, 
that he too often ends by doing 
nothing, and lives on in ‘poverty 
which is sometimes not even splen- 
did, inclined to hate, rather than 
love, the old house and the old 
moors, which accuse him all day 
long of impotence and decay. No 
special legislation would be needed 
to set such a man free, only an 
abolition of that special legislation 
which makes entails documents 
valid in law. No political advan- 
tage would be lost by setting him 
free. Standingarmies have abolished 
the system which made it useful, 
and even necessary, to concentrate 
in certain great families as much 
land as possible, simply because 
they had the power of calling out 
their own armed tenants as auxi- 
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liaries—or as rebels—to the Crown 
No social advantage would be lost 
thereby ; for the lands, if sold to pay 
encumbrances, would pass into the 
hands of rich merchants and manu- 
facturers—men for the most part 
highly civilised; men of business; 
generous, moreover, and animated 
by an honourable rivalry with the 
older lairds whom they now dis- 

If up Deeside should 
spread, under a wiser and more free 
legislation, a number of estates 
owned by 
Aberdeen, who already, in the lower 
part of the valley, are buying and 
building where they can; if—and 
from the railway itself, site after 
site may be chosen for houses and 
demesnes fit for princes, centres 
of wealth, agriculture, art, civili- 
sation, loyalty; if only they are 
owned by families who “do not de- 
pend for their income upon the 
land itself, and if the owner is for- 
bidden by law to entail, or even to 
burden them in anywise:—if Dee- 
side, as one example out of many 
in Scotland, became what it might 
become during the next fifty years : 
—perhaps not an artificial 
den, for 


gar- 
the climate and soil forbid 
that, yet at least an artificial shrub- 
bery and park: who would com- 
plain? Not the old landowners 
of Deeside; if they be wise. Not 


the Royal mistress of Balmoral ; for 


This book shows how 
she appreciates the wholesome in- 
fluences of country life. She is not 
likely to deny them to any of her 
subjects who have earned, by man- 
ful industry in the shop or the 
counting-house, the power and right 
of enjoying them. 

And only by some such method 
can Scotland be made what it ought 
to be to all, what it has been to the 
Queen. Great part of it (begging 
pardon of all Scotsmen, though the 
fact is really to their honour, when 
we consider what they have done 
with their country) a ‘ half-made’ 
place. It is neither alpine nor low- 
land. It is hardly even mountain- 


she is wise. 
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ous. No fantastic cliffs and aiguilles 
tower overhead. No rich orchards 
or meadows, with their poplar. 
spires and walnut groves, nestle in 
the vale below. The forms of the 
hills, which are rounded, fiat-top- 
ped and monotonous, indicate, as 
surely as does the barrenness of the 
valleys, the great desolation which 
—it may be for ages and for 2ons— 
lay upon the Highlands of Scotland. 
There was a time when the whole 
region was covered with one con- 
tinuous coat of snow and ice, crawl- 
ing seaward down valleys which it 
scooped out for itself, it may be into 
estuaries barred by glacier-cliffs, 
from which icebergs were for ever 
breaking off and floating out to sea; 
while the rivers ran beneath the 
glaciers as streams of mud, kept un- 
frozen by the friction of the ice and 
ice-boulders against the rock below. 
Asis Spitzbergen now, so, in climate 
and condition, though probably not 
in height abov e the sea, was Deeside 
the day before yesterday (as geo- 
logic days are counted) ; and it has 
not yet “had time to recover itself 
from that grievous weight of woe. 

Every mountain range and every 
glen repeat, with a magnificent 
monotony, the same marks of the 
ice-plough. Take, for instance, the 
Balmoral forest, and its surrounding 
hills, as seen from the Choils— 
those knolls of serpentine to which 
her Majesty alludes in a pathetic 
note to p. 215. 

From their highest point (under 
2,000 feet) a grand panorama of 
ancient ice-field sweeps around. 
To the east, from the hills of March 
to Pananich, the moors across the 
Muic are all ice-shaven to the same 
height, or rather to a gentle slope 
toward the eastward sea, and the 
great valley of the Dee. And after 
their table-lands were cleared of 
ice, and the rain had begun to fur- 
row their sides with innumerable 
rills and gullies, still down the 
great glen below, and through the 
now dark waters of Loch Muic, 
a great glacier crawled down, 
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scooping the glen deeper age after 
age, and fed by the northern snows 
of Lochnagar. To the northward, 
across the Dee, all the hills have 
the same ice-planed level tops, slop- 
ing upward slowly, but steadily, 
toward the loftier range of Ben-na- 
Bourd, on whose southern slope 
there glare—last tokens of the de- 
arted epoch—three shapeless white 
sheets of eternal snow. The same 
outline is repeated in the still loftier 
mountains — almost the loftiest in 
Scotland—of the Cairngorm range, 
which, dim through drifting haze, 
ring round the head of Dee. At 
our feet lies a semicircular amphi- 
theatre, some seven miles across. 
Its centre is Balmoral. Upon its 
eastern hem we stand. Its western 
is Craig Doineanta,! over the forest 
of Ballochbuie ; and its walls slope 
upward (on the whole) steadily 
toward a central point in the are, 
which is the top of Lochnagar, so 
often mentioned by the Queen, and 
so well known to tourists. The 
grim wall of its great corrie falls 
a thousand feet into the blue- 
black loch below, the double of the 
Glas-Llyn which fills the corrie 
beneath the peak of Snowdon. 
That splintered wall with its talus 
of fallen blocks is the mountain’s 
first attempt to recover, under the 
influence of frost and rain, the older 
alpine forms which have been 
ground off by the ice. How much 
higher Lochnagar may have been ; 
into what fantastic peaks and 
aiguilles it may have been broken, 
before the ice came down on it, 
who can tell? Not only has 
its whole summit been carried 

















1 So spelt in the Ordnance Survey: 
names alike. 
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piecemeal away; but yonder basin, 
seven miles across, which is now 
the forest of Balmoral, has been 
hollowed out of its side by ice. A 
great glacier, at some time or other, 
filled that basin, emptying itself 
into the Dee by two ice-carved 
channels, in which now run the 
feeble burns of the Gelder and the 
Girnoch, impotent enough to scoop 
out the glens which they only 
drain; and there was a time, too, 
when the ice, unable to escape fast 
enough by those two channels, was 
bound up against the Choils till it 
overflowed them, and crawled down 
into the glacier of the Muic by 
Tombreck and Birkhall. 

For the serpentine hills of the 
Choils, almost to their summit, are 
strewn with granite boulders from 
the Lochnagar range. They lie in 
heaps upon the Lochnagar side of 
the hills ; they stream down in long 
lines between the serpentine cairns, 
puzzling Professor McGillivray,? 
who could see no way of account- 
ing for them, save by supposing 
that they lay on the ground before 
they were carried aloft by an erup- 
tion of serpentine, invading the 
hornblende slates. A wider know- 
ledge of facts shows, that if indeed 
the serpentine be an erupted rock 
at all, its eruption in the open air is 
probably impossible ; that the form 
of the hills has nothing to do with 
the convulsions which they may 
have gone through in past epochs, 
but simply with the greater or less 
wear and tear of harder or softer 
rocks; and that ice does not roll, 
but carry, blocks to this and to a 
far greater height. 





2 The best local key to the Highland sketches in this book, is, without doubt, the 
Natural History of Deeside and Braemar, by the late Professor McGillivray, of Aberdeen. 
An excellent. botanist and mineralogist, and a thorough lover of nature, he walked over 
every part of the region, both north and south of the river, and penetrated more than once 


the higher mountains at its source. 


He died before the publication of his MSS.: but 


the Queen, having generously purchased them from his widow and children, printed 


them at her own expense; and the book (edited by Dr. 


to various persons by the Prince Consort. 


As an account of scenery, plants, a 


“dwin Lankester) was presented 
mals, and 


minerals, the book is a valuable addition to Scotch literature, especially us many distin- 


guished men assisted in revising and augmenting the scientific catalogues which it contains. 
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these boulders could not 
cross Choils without leaving 
their mark and sign-manual by 
the way. Most probably, they sawed 
out for themselves the very gaps 
through which they came. They 
certainly ground and polished the 
sides of those gaps, especially 
on the slope which they ascended, 
into smooth sheets, which now lie 
bare for many yards—which would 
be found, if the soil were removed, 
to extend for many yards more. 
There they lie, at this day, side by 
side, the work and the tool, the 
polished serpentine knoll and the 
boulder which polished it; as a 
chisel left by the. workman might 
lie for ages by some half-sculptured 
rock-tomb in old Egypt. 

Thus does the Balmoral country 
(like most other specimens of High- 
land scenery) corroborate the views 
which have been put forth, both by 
Professor Nicol and Mr. Geikie, as 
to the influence of past ice-action 
upon the scenery of the Highlands. 

But the ice has exercised an even 
more desolating effect upon the 
vegetation than on the scenery. 
The plants are few in number, and 
worthless; for the simple reason, 
that whatever ancient flora once 
peopled Scotland, has been de- 
stroyed, partly by ice, and partly 
by submersion; and that very few 
new plants have had time to re- 
people the soil. The Alpine species 
which linger on Lochnagar and 
the highest mountains, are to be 
regarded, probably, as dying relics 
of a former world, and their certain 
disappearance is only somewhat ac- 
celerated by the botanist. From the 
northward, probably, have come 
the cranberries and their congeners, 
which are the dominant plants of 
every moor; from the northward, 
too, that beautiful and vigorous 
plant—why is it not cultivated in 
every English shrubbery ?—the 
trailing arbutus, which wreaths 


But 
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with its festoons of bright ever- 
green leaves and red berries every 
rock and sandy bank upon Deeside, 
From the southward, probably, 
have crawled up the three species 
of heath, of which Scotsmen are so 
proud; from the southward the 
oak, the sycamore, the gean, and the 
bird cherry, and the aspen, have 
found their way up the lower 
valleys : but only as denizens. The 
only two native trees, probably, are 
the birch and the fir, both defiant 
of frost, both careless of the quality 
of soil. The mountain grasses 
(where there are any) are poor and 
sedgy, save on the richer serpen- 
tines and hornblendes; while the 
straths below, with their alluvial 
soils, are, on the whole, more barren 
than the very mountain sides. At 


first mere ice-moraines, the scour- 
ings of the hills around, they have 
been washed down, sorted, and re- 
sorted, by water salt or fresh, till 
all the finer particles have been 
carried far away to sea, and nothing 
is left but dreary banks of gravel, 


sand, and boulder, which the Dee 
eats away year by year, and reduces 
to ever-renewed barrenness. 

The climate, and the height 
above the sea, prohibit the growth 
of wheat: but potatoes, oats, and 
barley, and artificial grasses, and 
with them the usual cornfield weeds 
(followed by the partridge, which is 
said to have been unknown in Dee- 
side 4oyears ago! ), are pushing their 
way slowly up the banks of Dee; and 
will, in another half century, cover 
large tracts of strath, which are 
now useless heather. But it is not 
by corn crops, or even by artificial 
pastures, that the true capabilities 
of such a desert can be called out: 
but by the planting of timber. No 
one can glance at the Balmoral 
plantations (at the noble shoots of 
the wych elm, for instance, by the 
little bridge on the road to Aber- 
geldie, or the huge sycamores at 





1 The partridge is pushing northward, likewise in Scandinavia, with the progress of 


cultivation. 
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Abergeldie itself) without seeing 
that, at least in the valleys, the 
timber trees of the lowland will 
flourish ; and that the only reason 
for their absence is, that they have 
never got so far. Foreign trees 
there are, too, in plenty, from the 
temperate zone, which have been 
introduced at Balmoral; and there 
are many more species yet untried, 
and, it may be, as yet undiscovered, 
whether in North America or in 
North Asia, which might profitably 
replace that dark, monotonous, and 
on the whole unprofitable fir, which 
has so long reigned exclusive over 
the hills. Its seeds, as they fall, now 
refuse in many spots to germinate for 
want of their proper nourishment ; 
and the exhausted soil demands a 
change of crop, from needle-leaved 
to broad-leaved trees. Let us hope 
that in this, as in many things, the 
Prince Consort’s example will be 
followed, and that another gene- 
ration may see the shorn glories of 
Glen Tanar, and the still awful 
savageness of the Ballockbuie, 
replaced by a nobler and more 
cheerful, as well as more valuable 
vegetation, borrowed from far lands 
across the sea. 

And yet, barren and half made, 
meagre and monotonous, as is too 
much of the scenery of Deeside, 
there is a beauty about it which 
justifies her Majesty’s love for it— 
which proves, too, the genuineness 
and delicacy of her sense for what 
is truly lovely. For it is not a 
beauty which catches the eye of the 
mere hunter after fantastic forms, 
or enormous magnitudes. Every 
one can appreciate, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the grandeur of Niagara or of 
Mon‘ Blanc. It is not every one who 
can appreciate the beauty of hills 
rounded and flattened, of lochs black 
and treeless, of distances—when 
the weary hills are climbed—sad 
rather than grand in their dreary 
vastness. Yet there is a beauty in 
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them; one which her Majesty has 
not tried to express in words, save 
such as prove that she thoroughly 
feels and enjoys it ; one which per- 
haps no man can put in words, 
being too delicate; to be expressed, 
if by any art, by music; the beauty 
to which her Majesty refers so often, 
of rich colour rather than of grand 
or even graceful form ; of broad and 
noble light and shadow; of subtle 
gradations of distance in an ever- 
varying air; of cloud scenery ever 
changing itself, and ever changing 
the landscape below; and, beside 
all and above all, beauty which 
speaks rather to the soul than to 
the eyes; the beauty of which she 
felt in her ‘first impressions of Bal- 
moral,’ and wrote of the ‘ beautiful 
wooded hills’ which reminded her 
and the Prince ‘of the Thiiringer- 
wald.’! ‘It was so calm and so so- 
litary, it did one good as one gazed 
around ; and the pure mountain air 
was most refreshing. All seemed 
to breathe freedom and peace, and 
make one forget the world and its 
sad turmoils.’ 

Of a few such precious hours 
these pages are the records. They 
are, after all, few enough. The 
Leaves are but fifty in number; 
they extend over a period of nearly 
twenty years. Heaven grant that 
they may record only a few out of 
many innocent pleasures. Of the 
amount of toil and anxiety, public 
and private, endured in the interval, 
there is no record ; and there need 
be none. 

Her Majesty has attempted very 
seldém in her description either of 
scenery or of events, any of that 
word-painting which is now neces- 
sary for those who earn their bread 
by catering to the public taste. The 
book is all the more sincere on that 
account; and all the more pleasant 
to those who know what a mere 
trick is this same word-painting 
and describing scenery, and how 
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poor a trick likewise ; how little of 
the actual beauty of a scene can be 
put into words; how much of the 
actual beauty is lost by him who, at 
least self consciously, and very often 
with an eye to his own fame or 
purse, is perpetually thinking what 
he can say about a place, instead 
of giving himself up, childlike and 
healthy, to the enjoyment of it, 
letting it speak to him what God 
wills, instead of trying for ever to 
speak to others about it. 

But when the Queen tries to de- 
scribe her favourite haunts, her ex- 
pressions are often graphicand felici- 
tous. For instance :! ‘ Not a cloud 
was on the bright blue sky, and it 
was perfectly calm. There had been , 
a sharp frost, which lay on parts of 
the grass; and the mountains were 
beautifully lit up, with those very 
blue shades on them, like the bloom 
on a plum.’ Or again, the sketch 
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of Babbicombe, where the Queen 
‘contrives to give’ the Princess 
Royal a little lesson by making her 
read her English History,? and 
writes, ‘It is a beautiful spot. Red 
cliffs and rocks with wooded hills 
like Italy, and reminding one of a 
ballet or play where nymphs are to 
appear—such rocks and grottoes, 
with the deepest sea, on which there 
was not a ripple.’ 

One sketch of snow scenery we 
must transcribe entire, both for its 
own merits, and for the quotation 
which it contains from a poem which 
her Majesty seems to appreciate as 
it deserves : 

The view was glorious. A little shower 
of snow had fallen, but was succeeded by 
brilliant sunshine. The hills covered with 
snow, the golden birch trees on the lower 
brown hills, and the bright afternoon sky, 
were indescribably beautiful. The follow- 


ing lines admirably portray what I then 
saw: 


The gorgeous bright October 
Shows when brackens are changed, and heather blooms are faded, 
And amid russet of heather and fern, green trees are bonnie ; 
Alders are green and oaks; the rowan scarlet and yellow ; 
One great glory of broad gold pieces appears the aspen, 
And the jewels of gold that were hung in the hair of the birch-tree. 
Pendulous, here and here, her coronet, necklace and earrings, 
Cover her now, o’er and o’er; she is weary and scatters them from her.* 


Oh! how I gazed and gazed on God’s 
glorious works with a sad heart from its 
being the last time; and tried to carry the 
scene away, well implanted and fixed in my 
mind ; for this effect with the snow we shall 
not often see again.‘ 


There are, after all, allusions to 
one subject of great political im- 
portance, which have not (hap- 
pily) been eliminated from these 
Leaves—namely, the allusions to 
the Scotch Kirk, and to Scotch 
preachers. Not only Scotland, but 
England likewise, owe the Queen 
thanks for the wisdom of her bear- 
ing toward the Kirk. She had the 
power, as she had the right, to 
have established at Balmoral an 
Anglican chapel; and no one could 
have blamed her had she chosen to 
worship therein according to the 
forms in which she was brought 


up. Her Majesty seems to have 
wisely held it a duty, as well as a 
courtesy, to the Scottish nation 
formally to recognise their creed, 
and to attend their worship. She 
has thereby done more than one 
good work. She has done more 
than all the sovereigns before her 
to bridge over the gulf between 
English and Scotch national feeling 
(for the Kirk of Scotland is the 
nation of Scotland), which was torn 
open by the madness of Laud and 
Charles I. She has given strength 
to the more liberal and humane 
party among the Scotch themselves, 
and gathered round her the very 
best modern ministers. She has 
rebuked, by silent acts, which are 
more powerful than words, the un- 
wisdom of those members of the 
Scotch aristocracy, who, looking 
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down upon the Kirk as vulgar and 
democratic (for that feeling, we fear, 
has influenced them but too much), 
have deserted it for the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, or even for the 
communion of Rome; and have thus 
made a breach between themselves 
and their own tenantry, which (un- 
less it be soon mended) will bring 
very evil consequences on them and 
on their order. She has openly 
taken her stand upon the side of 
the Protestant religion, as distinct 
from the Roman Catholic; and 
Scotland and England alike can 
know, by open acts, their mistress’s 
mind. 

But these Leaves give no signs of 
Protestant bigotry, or of an unwil- 
lingness to recognise what is good in, 
and do what is just for, the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. On the con- 
trary, her Majesty, as early as 1849, 
speaks with pleasure of her visit 
to the Model School at Dublin, 
where ‘we were received by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Murray (a fine 
venerable-looking old man _ of 
eighty) ;’! and (after expressing her 
wonder at the answers of the chil- 
dren) she says, 


Children of all creeds are admitted, and 
their different doctrines are taught sepa- 
rately, if the parents wish it ; but the onty 
teaching enforced is that of the Gospel 
truths, and love and charity. This is truly 
Christian, and ought to be the case every- 
where. . . . From here we visited Trinity 
College, that rich university, which is not 
conducted upon so liberal a system, but 
into which Roman Catholics are admitted. 


At Belfast,? the Queen speaks of 
the Catholic Bishop Denvir as ‘an 
excellent and modest man.’ She 
notes that the constabulary, ‘all 
Irish and chiefly Roman Catholics,’ 
‘not one of them, during the trying 
tumes, last year, fraternised with the 
rebels;’ and all through these slight 
records of Irish progresses, shows 
2 wish to make the best of her 
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Irish subjects, Catholics as well as 
Protestants. Heaven grant that her 
Majesty may be able soon to write 
again as she wrote in 1849; and 
after expressing her pleasure at the 
‘wonderful and striking scene’ of 
her reception at Dublin, tell how 
the— 

Masses of human beings, so enthusiastic, 
so excited, yet such perfect order main- 
tained; . . . the waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, the burst of weleome which rent 
the air, all made it a never to be forgotten 
scene; when one reflected how lately the 


country had been in open revolt and under 
martial law.’ 


Such a scene may be easily re- 
peated, so impulsive and affectionate 
isthe Irish temper, so really desirous 
to be ruled, if only the rule is a 
moral rule, which touches the ima- 
gination, and yet moves the human 
heart within. 

If such a rule become permanent 
(and the Irish themselves alone can 
make it such) ; and if the Irish shall 
at last understand that their miseries, 
like those of all other human beings, 
arise not from their circumstances, 
but from themselves; if they will 
eschew as suicidal that perpetual 
arriére-pensée of selfish cunning 
which dictates and spoils too many 
of their words and actions, and be 
content to be themselves—affection- 
ate, able, gentlemanlike ; if they 
will cultivate, in imitation of their 
Scotch cousins, the virtues of truth- 
fulness, perseverance, and discre- 
tion, which their Queen seems so 
much to admire ; if, now that they 
are ceasing, under American influ- 
ences, to fear the priest, they will 
begin instead to fear God, as the 
Scotch did three hundred years 
ago to their infinite advantage ; 
then it may befall that, a quarter of 
a century hence, leaves from another 


journal may appear, sadder, indeed, 


than these: but full of the same 
hearty affection for the Irish, which 
these Leaves evince for the Scotch. 
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THE SWALLOWS OF CITEAUX. 


Unprr eaves, against the towers, 
All the spring, their muddy bowers 
Swallows build about Citeaux. 
Round the chapter-house and hall, 
From the dawn to evenfall, 
They are fluttering to and fro 


On their never-flagging wing. 

With the psalms the brethren sing 
Blends their loud incessant cry ; 

In and out the plastered nest, 

Never taking thought of rest, 
Chattering these swallows fly. 


They distract the monk who reads, 
Him as well who tells his beads, 
Him who writes his chronicle : 
In the cloister old and grey 
They are jubilant and gay, 
In the very church as well. 


On the dormitory beds, 
In refectory o’er the heads— 
At the windows rich with paint, 
Ever dashing,—in and out 
With the maddest, noisiest rout, 
As would surely vex a saint. 


To the abbot then complain 
Pious monks :—‘ Shall these remain 
To disturb us at our prayers ? 
Bid us nests and eggs destroy, 
Then the birds will not annoy 
Any more our deafened ears.’ 


Quoth the abbot, smiling—‘ Say, 
Have not we, too, homes of clay, 
Quite as fragile, not more fair ? 
Brothers, and shall we resolve 
Their tabernacles to dissolve, 
Asking God our own to spare ?’ 


Not another word of blame, 

But they turned away in shame, 
So the little birds had peace, 

And the parapets among 

Built and laid, and hatched their young, 
Making wonderful increase. 





The Swallows of Citeaue. 


When declined the autumn sun, 
When the yellow harvest done, 
Sat the swallows in a row 
On the ridging of the roof, 
Patiently, as if, in sooth, 
Tarrying for leave to go. 


Forth from out the western door, 
Came the abbot ; him before 

Went a brother with his crook, 
And a boy a bell who rung, 
And a silver censer swung, 

Whilst another bore the book. 


Then the abbot raised his hand, 
Looking to the swallow band, 
Saying, ‘ Ite, missa est! 
Christian birds, depart in peace, 
As your cares of summer cease, 
Swallows, enter on your rest. 


‘ Now the winter snow must fall, 
Wrapping earth as with a pall, 
And the stormy winds arise. 
Go to distant lands where glow 
Deathless suns, where falls not snow 
From the ever azure skies. 


‘Go! dear heralds of the road, 
To the sweet unknown abode, 

In the verdant Blessed Isles, 
Whither we shall speed some day, 
Leaving crumbling homes of clay 

For the land where summer smiles. 


‘Go in peace! your hours have run, 
Go, the day of work is done, 

Go in peace, my sons!’ he said. 
Then the swallows spread the wing, 
Making all the welkin ring 

With their cry, and southward sped. 
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THE MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


WARWICK AND JULIAN. 


gph lay awake that night for 

some hours, having relapsed 
into all her old uneasiness touching 
her brother. She had watched him 
and Clara during the last hour of 
that evening: she could not be mis- 
taken: the case was even more 
serious than she had imagined. She 
accused herself of selfishness in 
having, in the midst of her own 
happiness, forgotten her brother’s 
peril. Remember that she felt her- 
self, in a measure, personally re- 
sponsible in this affair. It was not 
as though he had sought out a wo- 
man touching whom all the world 
spoke ill, and of whose antecedents 
Olivia knew no more than all the 
world. She had been the original 
instrument by which Clara and her 
brother had become acquainted ; 
and she knew that concerning Clara 


which was ignored by every one. 
And now he would marry her. 
She felt certain, from her know- 
ledge of him, and from what she 
had observed that evening, that no- 
thing but the bandage being rudely 


torn from his eyes, would ever 
make him see this woman as she 
really was. He was in that condi- 
tion, when a man’s passion blinds 
him to everything—makes him 
willing to give up everything for 
the attainment of his object. Now 
that Olivia was no longer dependent 
on him, he would marry Clara, be- 
yond a doubt, unless his sister could 
devise some means of convincing 
him of the falsity and heartlessness 
of the little actress. 

The night brought with it coun- 
sel, She had always shrunk, in 
past days, with true womanly deli- 
cacy, from discussing Clara with 
Warwick Milton. Matters were 
changed now. While guarding the 
woman’s secret, which she had 


made up her mind nothing should 
ever induce her to divulge, she felt 
herself entitled to ask him, who was 
to be her sole support hencefor- 
ward, to help her in trying to save 
her brother. 

They met Warwick at the little 
parish church, and he walked back 
with them across the park. There 
was Clara, demure as a little child, 
with a very high-church prayer- 
book in one hand, while with the 
other she gathered, every now and 
then, a bluebell as they crossed the 
rough park, among fern and hea- 
ther; beside her walked Rupert. 
The other ladies and one or two 
men were in front: Olivia and 
Warwick fell behind. Now was 
her moment: the eyes of both were 
on the couple before them. 

‘ Warwick, I want to talk to you 
about Rupert: I hope you like 
what you have seen of him ?’ 

‘Indeed Ido. Iam sure he isa 
straightforward, honourable fellow. 
He says little; but I don’t likea 
man the less for that, at first.’ 

‘The fact is, he is not like him- 
self just now. He is pre-occupied. 
You wouldn’t find him silent gene- 
rally. I am very unhappy about 
him. He has fallen desperately in 
love with Clara.’ 

‘So I guessed,’ replied Warwick 
quietly; jerking forward, on the 
point of his stick, a bramble that 
lay in the way, till it fell some yards 
distant among the fern,—‘and I 
suppose you have come round to my 
views about her? She’s like that 
briar—will stick to anything she 
gets near; only to be removed 
forcibly,—and the further, the bet- 
ter.—I hope you were not the 
means of bringing her here ?’ 

‘No, I had nothing to do with it. 
As regards Rupert, the fact of my 
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having named her so often in my 
letters drew him naturally towards 
her when they first met, and her 
wonderful power of fascinating 
every one she comes near soon 
had its effect. I have said every- 
thing I possibly could to him; I 
might as well speak to the winds. 
I know that she is quite unworthy 
to be his wife, but, tell me, 
Warwick, are there any circum- 
stances, do you think, short of life 
and death, that can justify one’s 
breaking one’s solemn word, and 
betraying a secret that has been 
intrusted to one?’ 

He was silent for a minute. 

‘Is this your case, my darling.’ 

‘Unhappily, it is.’ 

He shook his head. ‘No,I hardly 
think so. All the sacredness of 
trust between man and man would 
be gone, if it was felt that circum- 
stances in daily life might arise to 
justify betrayal. There may possibly 
be exceptions to this—but your case, 
at least, is not one. We must try 
and arrive at the truth in some 
other way, if, indeed, your brother’s 
eyes are not opened in the course of 
time, as they most probably will be.’ 

‘Ah! no,— they will not be 
opened—and “ the course of time,”’ 
Warwick, will be short, I fear, be- 
fore he has pledged himself to her. 
Oh! If I could only believe that 
she was really an altered woman— 
that she really honestly cared for 
him, and would be to him a good 
faithful wife, I should be content to 
let her past sleep unknown. But, 
unfortunately, I cannot think it. 
In spite of all her talk about re- 
ligion, and her changed tone and 
manner, I see her trying to attract 
every man she comes near—and I 
am miserable about poor Rupert, 
who, unless she is flying at higher 
game, will certainly fall a prey to 
this heartless little coquette—Will 
you speak to him, Warwick ? Will 
you tell him what you think of her ?’ 

‘I am afraid that would be worse 
than useless,’ said Warwick. ‘With- 


Warwick and Julian. 


out facts, my child, what weight is 
he likely to attach to my unsup- 
ported opinion?’ After a pause, he 
added with some hesitation ; ‘ Tell 
me, were you aware that the man, 
Westbrook, who seems on the most 
distant terms now, was intimate 
with her formerly ?’ 

Olivia coloured; she looked up 
into the fine manly face beside her ; 
in her love and admiration for him, 
she felt ashamed of the avowal she 
was about to make. ‘ Yes, I knew 
it. Dear Warwick, this Mr. 
Westbrook is the person —— of 
whom I spoke to you the other day.’ 

He started, but said nothing. He 
knew too well how inexplicable what 
is called ‘a first love’ often seems, 
after it has taken its place among 
the things of the past. But in his 
surprise at this revelation, he was 
silent for some moments. The sub- 
ject originally connected with West- 
brook, in his thoughts, gave place 
to another, of far closer interest. 

The dark lashes glistened on 
Olivia’s glowing cheeks, as she said 
presently : 

‘Do you despise me very much, 
Warwick? My pride is fallen, you 
see, since I confess this. You pro- 
bably have seen enough of Mr. 
Westbrook, in a few hours, to form 
no very high opinion of him.—This 
is my own secret, therefore I have a 
right to tell it you. I mean never 
again to have any secrets from you, 
Warwick.—lIf I could only tell you 
now what I have at my heart in 
this affair of Rupert’s, I shouldn’t 
be half so unhappy. It is the feel- 
ing that I am helpless that makes 
me miserable.’ 

Then Warwick, while he stroked 
the fine slight hand that lay in his, 
knit his brow, and braced up all 
the loosened energy of his mind to 
meet this question; how it was 
possible to gain such knowledge as 
should save Rupert. 

That afternoon, Julian lay under 
the great cedar on the lawn, near 
the fish-pond ; a cigar in his mouth, 
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a novel before him. The cigar was 
bad, he threw it away; the novel 
was dull, he tossed it aside in dis- 
gust; then the gnats from the 
water began winding their intolera- 
ble little horns all round the back 
of his neck. He had been growing 
misanthropic for the last twenty- 
four hours ; he was sick of life—of 
country house life especially. Of 
what good was it for a man with a 
wretched thousand a year like him- 
self, to try and do, or to possess, 
anything? Had he been born ab- 
solutely poor, he might, with the 
abilities he had, have worked his 
way to distinction and fortune. As 
it was, he had been cursed with 
just sufficient to keep him from 
starving, to cripple all energy and 
ambition ; while the prizes in the 
great lottery all fell to baronets 
with abbeys and untold wealth. 
Yes, he was sick of life ; the Towers 
were gone to Spa; he had half a 
mind to follow them; only it would 
be uphill work now, as he neglected 
Lady Harriet all last season, and 


she looked very coldly at him, the 


last time they met. He didn’t 
know why he stayed on here; it 
maddened him to see Olivia smiling 
at her middle-aged lover ; the cook, 
too, was by no means good; his 
uncle’s dinners—did he not know 
them of old >—were pretentious in 
promise, cold and greasy in execu- 
tion, indigestible in result. He was 
now suffering, partly, as he knew, 
from the effects of last night’s food, 
washed down as it had been by the 
bitter waters of jealousy and wrath. 
Why should he go on enduring this, 
—the society of a parcel of dull, 
uninteresting people—now that the 
one object of his hopes was given 
to another ? Would it not be better, 
and infinitely happier for him, to 
return to town by the next train ? 
He acknowledged that it would; 
that is to say, he acknowledged it, 
when he felt most sentimental, and 
least venomously sore at heart. At 
other times, he resolved to stand 
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his ground—not to be driven away ; 
and then, the scheme of at once 
healing his wounded vanity, and 
wreaking his spite against Rupert 
would recur to him. He would 
rather have liked a flirtation with 
Clara ; she was prettier than ever, 
he owned ; had they been strangers 
he would have rushed in, regardless 
of consequences. As it was, he 
could not be so regardless; if he 
gauged her principles correctly, he 
at least did equal justice to her 
astuteness. She was bent, he saw, 
on ‘rehabilitating ’ herself; on mar- 
riage; if not with one man, why 
then with another. Though he had 
very little doubt now, from certain 
symptoms, of how he would be re- 
ceived, if he showed any indication 
ofa return to his former allegiance, 
he knew that it would not be on 
the old footing ; and might not this 
clever little woman manage so to 
entangle him in the eyes of all pre- 
sent, as to render plausible retreat 
well nigh impossible? He felt it 
might be so; and yet, in his irritated 
objectless condition of mind, that 
Sunday, the temptation was strong. 

Another shadow moved across 
the lawn, till it stood beside him. 
He looked up and saw Sir Warwick. 

* What the deuce does he want?’ 
thought Julian, but turned the 
other way again, and offered no en- 
couragement to conversation. He 
drew out his cigar-case and lit 
another cigar. 

‘Will you give me a light?’ said 
Warwick, throwing himself on the 
grass beside Julian. ‘My pipe is 
gone out.’ 

The younger man held out the 
fusee withouta word. ‘ You belong 
to the Norfolk Westbrooks, I think?’ 
Warwick had puffed away a minute 
or two in silence, when he thus broke 
ground. ‘I used to know your 
father, when I was a young man.’ 

‘Did you,’ responded the other, 
without any accent of inquiry in 
the voice. ‘That must have been 
some time ago,’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Warwick, impertur- 
bably, ‘more than twenty years. 
You were then I suppose at school. 
And yet Iam sure I have met you 
before, somewhere. Your face is 
quite familiar to me.’ 

‘There you have the advantage 
of me, Sir Warwick ; I don’t re- 
member ever having seen you 
before.’ 

‘It can’t have béen in society : 
I have gone into none for many 
years. It may have been at the 
theatre P perhaps when this very 
little woman, Madame Stellino, has 
been singing? Did you know her 
at all when she was on the stage ?’ 

‘Slightly.’ 

‘She was a very different sort of 
woman in those days ?’ 

‘T should say not,’ returned Julian, 
with the same extraordinary cool- 
ness. ‘But,—as you see,—I know 


her so very little, that I can’t 
presume to give an opinion.’ 

‘T applaud your discretion. How- 
ever, I saw a good deal of the lady 


at that time, , 

(Here Julian turned his head, 

just so much as should enable him 
to see Warwick’s face : he began to 
teel stirred by some small emotion 
of curiosity. What if this model 
baronet of Olivia’s should also turn 
out to have worshipped at Clara’s 
altar formerly ?) 
‘and there iscertainly a great 
change. She has become a far more 
finished actress. No one could have 
guessed, now, by her manner last 
night, that you and she were—well 
—slightly acquainted formerly. I 
lived in the same house with her 
for some months, therefore I know 
a good deal about her.’ 

‘You lived in the same house ?’ 
repeated the other. He began to 
feel a little uncomfortable ; but still 
more curious. Here was possibly 
the very opportunity he had long 
wanted of corroborating certain 
facts touching Clara: ‘Then you 
must be aware,’ he added, ‘that I 
was not on visiting terms with 


Madame Stellino. 
side the doors.’ 

‘No: and yet,now I come to think 
of it, do you know, I am sure I have 
seen you with her.’ 

‘Not: very likely, our meetings 
were few and purely accidental.’ 

‘I can certainly recall distinctly 
one at Exeter Hall. The expression 
of your face I remember perfectly. 
You must have been having some 
quarrel? I thought so at the time.’ 

‘Really ? Perhaps you’re right. 
I don’t remember. I used to be a 
good deal with actors and actresses, 
and they’re all very impulsive.’ 

‘So you forget what you quar- 
relled about ?’ 

‘If you made as good use of your 
ears, as you seem to have done of 
your eyes, no doubt you can tell 
me.’ 

‘No. Indeed, I should not have 
noticed you, but for the fact of 
being rather curious about Mrs. 
Elliston—as she then was. There 
were circumstances attaching to 
her, which did not inspire me al- 
together with confidence.’ 

‘I suppose she had plenty of 
visitors, plenty of adorers, bringing 
their incense, in various forms, to 
offer up at the shrine of Venus? 
Possibly you, yourself, may have 
been among the number ?’ 

‘ Not exactly.’ 

‘ But you saw a good deal that led 
you to think that the goddess was 
compassionate to her votaries? And 
the altar was daily besieged, I have 
no doubt ?’ 

‘ As to what I may have seen or 
heard, Mr. Westbrook, I will imi- 
tate your discretion. You agree 
with me that it is far better not to 
talk about those things.’ 

‘You admit, however, by that 
very speech, that you did see a 
great deal you had better not talk 
about,’ persisted Julian, with a 
laugh: and the indifferent tone in 
which he spoke could not mask his 
interest in the subject, to an ob- 
server like Warwick. ‘All those 
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women are alike. Presents—admi- 
ration—flattery—there is not one 
of them who is not accessible 
through her vanity.’ 

Warwick eyed him sharply. 

‘ How comes it, then, Mr. West- 
brook, that, entertaining the opi- 
nion you do of this person, you 
should allow her to become a guest 
in your aunt’s house, to associate 
on terms of intimacy with your 
cousins, when a word from you 
would have prevented it ?’ 

Julian winced; but he replied 
quickly — 

‘I never interfere with my aunt’s 
guests. And as to character, if one 
once began trying to purify society, 
heaven knows where one would 
stop. But it is evident you know 
much more than J do about the 
lady in question. I ask for infor- 
mation. To me she has always 
consistently acted the part of ma- 
ligned virtue—injured innocence, 
and so on. I confess I have no 
great faith in these protesta- 
tions. But your testimony would 


be worth infinitely more than my 


suspicions. We shall all be duly 
grateful for it. I really feel rather 
curious on the subject. She’s try- 
ing hard to hook old Dumberley, I 
see.’ 

‘She may land him,’ said War- 
wick. ‘I shall not spoil sport. A 
man of sixty-five can look out for 
himself.’ 

Julian smiled sarcastically. 

‘And failing him, I suppose, 
Marston? He’s very far gone, I 
see—and Miss Marston, I believe, 
is an intimate friend of madame’s, 
so it will be a very nice little ar- 
rangement.’ 

Warwick saw that this was meant 
to annoy him, but he replied quietly, 
that he ‘did not suppose, after bait- 
ing for salmon, that madame would 
be content with a minnow.’ Soon 
after this, he got up, and strolled 
away. 

He had no further conversation 
with Julian then, or for some days 
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after. If he had failed to acquire 
much positive information, he had, 
at least, gained an insight into the 
man’s character; and he had dis- 
covered his anxiety to obtain 
proof, whereby a distinct accusa- 
tion, touching that portion of her 
life when Warwick had known her, 
might be fastened upon Clara. He 
pondered much on this ; on the way 
in which Westbrook had spoken of 
her; of hisaffected indifference, igno- 
rance, and unreadiness to breathe 
more than vague general suspicions 
of her as one ‘ of a class;’ while his 
eagerness to find these suspicions 
confirmed, by accusations from the 
lips of others, could not be con- 
cealed. 

Warwick went to London early 
on Monday morning; ostensibly 
on legal business connected with 
his marriage. He was absent the 
greater part of that week ; running 
down of an evening sometimes to 
see Olivia, and returning to town 
by the first train in the morning. 
I do not propose to trace out the 
circuitous paths, beset with diffi- 
culties, whereby he ultimately ar- 
rived at the object in view. Whether 
that mysterious Mr. Pollaky, whose 
advertisements stimulate the curi- 
osity of the inquiring reader of the 
Times, was the agent through whom 
his efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, I am not prepared to say. But 
all that week, Warwick, himself, 
was among managers, actors, scene- 
shifters, dirty men and women of 
all kinds ; several times with Mrs. 
Flaherty, and through her, after 
many failures (she had heard the 
address, but could not remember it 
clearly) was brought to the humble 
lodging in Pimlico where Mrs. 
Boyce still lived. And thus, after a 
tearful story from the poor woman, 
it came to pass that, in the twilight of 
Saturday evening, Warwick Milton 
stood beside a little child’s grave in 
Kensal Green. 
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CHAPTER LY. 
THE LAST APPEAL. 


‘Dumberley,’ said Lady Caerla- 
yrock (who was a_plain-spoken 
woman, by times), one morning, 
after breakfast, as she drew him 
aside, ‘you’re making a fool of 
yourself with that little singer. 
She’ll get I don’t know what non- 
sense into her head, if you go on 
as you did last night. People quite 
remarked it—they did really,’ 

‘Gad, my dear,’ said the old lord, 
se dindouwnant (for which I can think 
of no equivalent), ‘if people will 
talk, they must talk. She’s an un- 
common nice little thing—with 
manners quite unlike the general 
run of young women now a days. 
She has the art of listening with in- 
terest to what one says, which so 
few possess. She’s really dooced 
agreeable. If I took her in hand, I 
could make her a scientific musi- 
cian, which she isn’t at present. 
But she seizes one’s ideas—Jove ! 
how she does seize em! I was, 
only last night, pointing out to her 
how the relative minor 

‘Oh, yes, Dumberley, I know all 
that, but for heaven’s sake, don’t 
think of “taking her in hand,” as 
you call it. There is no saying 
what it might lead to. The wo- 
man’s either exceedingly simple, in 
which case you may be leading her 
to form all sorts of ridiculous hopes, 
or she is very deep. Any way, it 
is really preposterous your going 
on like this. That young Marston, 
who is evidently desperate about 
her, and who would not be such a 
very unsuitable match as to station, 
I suppose, looked as if he could 
have killed you. Do pray think, 
Dumberley, of what you owe to 
your family and to society.’ 

‘If Madame Stellino finds my con- 
versation agreeable began his 
lordship with pomp. 

‘Oh, stuff!’ interrupted his 
sister. ‘As if any young woman 
could find it agreeable to hear you 
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go on for the hour together about 
flats, and sharps, and dominants, 
and all that!’ 

‘If nature never gifted you with 
an intellect to comprehend the 
science,’ returned Lord Dumberley, 
a good deal piqued, ‘that’s no rea- 
son why you should deny it to 
others. It’s dooced bad taste, my 
dear, to say the least of it. I was 
about to remark, when you inter- 
rupted me, that as long as Madame 
Stellinofinds my conversation agree- 
able, I shall not be deterred from 
talking to her, by any rubbish people 
may choose to say.’ 

I doubt whether Lady Caerla- 
vrock had not done more harm 
than good. 

She had said truly : Rupert had 
occasional half hours of torturing 
jealousy. The position was one 
that needed all Clara’s skill: she 
had a little difficulty sometimes in 
persuading him that gratitude for 
past kindness, and a due regard to 
her future professional interests, 
rendered it necessary for her to sub- 
mit to Lord Dumberley’s twaddle 
by the hour together. Then, at the 
word ‘professional interests,’ he 
started away with an impatient ex- 
clamation. Was it not the desire 
of his life, now, to take her away 
from all that? and he could not 
bring her actually to the point of a 
decisive ‘ Yes.’ But things were 
approaching a crisis. Clara saw 
that they could not go on, thus, 
many days. She was a gambler 
throwing her last main. The highest 
number that the dice could turn up 
was to see Westbrook at her feet 
once more; the only man she had 
ever loved, and whom she now 
studiously shunned. Fortune had so 
far favoured her: his discomfiture 
about Olivia, leaving his self-love 
grievously wounded, and his daily 
occupation gone, rendered him in a 
fitting condition to take refuge in 
the first substitute that offered it- 
self; and the fact of her being an 
object of very open admiration to 
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two other men in the same house, 
was calculated to stimulate his 
vanity in the pursuit. She believed 
that if she could once again enchain 
him, even in weak bonds like these, 
she could gradually obtain such an 
ascendancy over him as would con- 
vert each thread of silk into an iron 
fetter. She had been but a child 
at the time of that foolish, mise- 
rable passage in their common his- 
tory. She was now a woman; with 
all a woman’s will, and subtlety, 
and knowledge of man’s nature. 
Perhaps there was no character 
in sacred or profane history with 
which she had more sympathy than 
Delilah: not with her perfidy, be it 
understood, but with her power of 
rendering the strongest man pro- 
strate before her. With this one man 
had she hitherto signally failed: he 
had, on the contrary, prostrated her. 
That he should no longer do so, 
that she should bring him under 
subjection, was the dearest wish of 
her heart. The next highest number 
that the dice could show, was the 
gratification of worldly ambition, 
and the triumph over all who had 
humiliated her, in the shape of a 
coronet and affluence — coupled, 
though it was, with a vain and 
tediousold man. The lowest num- 
ber of all—for she was tolerably 
secure now from a blank—was Ru- 
pert, with his devotion, and his 
very moderate means. She pitted 
these three men, one against the 
other: in the feverish watches of 
those summer nights she lay schem- 
ing, and turning over in her mind 
the successes, or the disappoint- 
ments, of the past day. 

One afternoon, it was on the 
Wednesday or Thursday of that 
week, she had gone up to her own 
room an hour before dinner. A cup 
of tea, untasted, was on the dress- 
ing-table before her. She sat, her 
two elbows on herknees, and herchin 
resting in her hands, her eyes fixed 
upon the wall before her. She was 
in one of her wayward moods, half 
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remorseful—reluctant to pursue to 
the end that course which she had so 
deliberately laid out for herself. In 
spite of all her outward success, 
there was bitterness at her heart: 
its first, though hidden desire re- 
mained unfulfilled. Julian never 
came near her: he watched her 
with curiosity, perhaps even with 
admiration, but it was at a distance: 
he appeared amused at seeing her 
with Lord Dumberley and Rupert. 
It seemed as if there was no spark 
of passion left that could be fanned 
into a flame again by opposition. 
Her hopes, miserable little woman, 
—her hopes in this quarter were 
dwindling away hour by hour. And 
then, that next highest number for 
which she was striving and strain- 
ing every nerve, why, when she sat 
down to think, as she now did, its 
possession, her possible success, 
made her sick by anticipation. 
There was that honest young na- 
ture, that devoted man’s heart, to 
fall back upon ; and here it was that 
something akin to compunction 
smote her. There were moments 
when she shrank from deceiving 
him, even unto the altar, with a 
pretence of love. Perhaps, left to 
herself, the better angel who spoke 
at such moments might have tri- 
umphed just then; unfortunately, 
antagonism and jealousy arose and 
banded themselves on the other 
side. 

There was a knock at her door, 
and Olivia entered. 

The two young women had inter- 
changed but few words in all those 
days. Clara saw that Olivia avoided 
her, and she resented it. Whenever 
Rupert was at Clara’s side, a glance 
at his sister’s troubled face gave a 
zest to the matter in hand, though 
Clara always studiously avoided 
seeming to encourage him. She 
suffered him—no more. If he 
chose to fall in love with her, how 
could she help it? This is what 


her manner with Olivia always im- 
She knew Olivia was her 


plied. 
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enemy—her deadly enemy, in this 
matter of the brother, and she was 
in her enemy’s hand, yet such was 
her faith in Olivia’s unwavering 
sense of honour that she had no 
fear of being betrayed. 

She had said ‘Come in,’ and the 
door had opened. She started upon 
seeing who it was. 

‘Dear Olivia! This is an un- 
expected pleasure! This is quite 
like old days. I thought you had 
given me up entirely, now that you 
are going to be a great lady. Don’t 
take that hard chair, dear, you'll 
find this much more comfortable.’. 

‘Clara, I am come to talk to you 
seriously ; will you listen to me ? 
Never mind the chair; I am very 
well here. Above all, pray be sim- 
ple and sincere with me, if you can. 
You know, as well as I do, that if I 
have given you up, it has nothing 
to do with my being “a great lady,” 
as you call it. Our conversation 


can do no good, if we are not both 
of us to speak the truth, and it is 


quite unnecessary to act with me. 
You’re much cleverer than I am, 
Clara, but I know you now. Will 
you be honest with me, for once ?’ 

Clara tried to laugh. 

‘Well, then, to be honest, for 
once, suppose I say that it will 
entirely depend on honesty seeming 
to be the best policy ? But I know, 
beforehand, all you are going to 
say. You’re going to talk to me 
about that brother of yours. It’s 
no use in the world, my dear, 
appealing to me. J can’t help it.’ 

*Do you mean to marry him, if 
he asks you?’ Olivia put the ques- 
tion bluntly, but her voice shook. 

‘He has asked me.’ 

‘ He has asked you? And what, 
—what did you say ?’ 

‘That he must wait ; 
couldn’t make up my mind.’ 

‘Clara, for mercy’s sake, refuse 
him. I implore—see, I beg of you 
on my knees! You don’t love him. 
I know you don’t, or I shouldn’t— 
no, I swear to you—I shouldn’t 


that I 
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oppose his marrying you as I 
do. He is mad—he doesn’t know 
what he is doing. My only hope 
now isin you. You know my lips 
are sealed—that I can tell him 
nothing of your dreadful past. Oh! 
if you have a spark of truth and 
honour left, at least tell him every- 
thing before you let him call you 
his wife. But better—far better 
than this, let your secret lie buried, 
and refuse him. What will it cost 
you? He has very little to give 
except his honest love, which to 
you will be absolutely worthless. 
You'll break his heart. Oh! spare 
him, Clara; don’t do so wicked a 
thing as to let him marry you in his 
ignorance of what you are!’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked Clara, with a 
heightened colour and an excited 
tone, which was rare with her. ‘If 
your brother is less worldly than 
you—we all know that you wouldn’t 
marry in ignorance of what Mr. 
Thompson was—if he doesn’t think 
about the disgrace of theconnection, 
or ask any questions about my first 
marriage, why am I to tell him ? 
Do you think there are not plenty 
of things in his past life he 
wouldn’t exactly tell you and me ? 
Why is there to be that difference 
between a man and a woman? I 
don’t see it. Is my whole life to be 
blasted because of my misfortune, 
and a man’s cruel conduct to me ? 
Pray, do you charitably shut me 
out, in consequence, from forming 
any future ties? And if I refuse 
your brother, am I, on the same 
grounds, to go on refusing every 
man who offers me the safety and 
comfort of a home ?’ 

‘Would there be safety or com- 
fort in it ? dreading the discovery, 
at any moment, of a secret which 
must ruin all domestic happiness ? 
Think of what such a man as 
Rupert’s love is! his entire faith, 
his generous refusal to believe any- 
thing, even the evidence of his own 
eyes, against the woman he loves. 
Will you betray such a nature as 
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this, Clara? You'll find richer, 
more powerful men in the world— 
men whom you may love, perhaps— 
and to whom the blow would be less 
cruel. To him, the discovery of 
his wife’s treachery and dishonour 
would embitter his whole life.’ 

‘Since we are to speak the truth,’ 
said Clara, her small eyes flashing, 
‘let me say that I am perfectly 
aware you have done your best to 
open his eyes, short of perjuring 
yourself. You have left nothing 
unsaid that could prejudice me. 
When you dilated on the presents 
I received, it is a pity that your 
candour, Olivia, didn’t make you 
confess all that you received from 
Mr. Thompson; the clock he 
bought, pretending to have reco- 
vered it, the fruit, and game, and 
wine, the fictitious sale (oh, I heard 
all about it afterwards, when I 
called there, from Mrs. Flaherty) 
which produced such unheard-of 
results. You can act surprise and 
indignation, I see, my dear, as well 
as I could, and, to be sure, it doesn’t 
much signify, now that he turns 
out to be a baronet and that you’re 
going to marry him. It’s all very 
fine for you, only it is rather hard 
that I should be visited with so 
much virtuous indignation for ac- 
cepting an occasional cadeau, worth 
a few shillings, when you took 
hundreds of pounds’ worth, with- 
out the smallest hesitation.’ 

Clara had bided her time to strike 
this blow at her former friend. 
But for Olivia’s engagement, it 
would indeed have been crushing. 
As it was, for a minute or two 
Olivia looked at her, dumb-founded. 

‘God knows whether you are 
speaking the truth,’ she said at last ; 
‘but if this be so, Warwick will 
tell me. I can have no pride about 
it now, though a week since it 
would have wounded me more than 
words can tell. If it be as you say, 
he knows, and you know too, Clara, 
how utterly ignorant I was of it; 
and also that, however plausible 
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your defence is, there is little 
analogy between the two cases. 
However, we won’t talk of your 
past ; of thisor any other act. It 
isn’t by these I would judge you: 
but—lI ask myself—if the change in 
you were real, is it possible you 
could go on as you are doing, both 
with this old man and with my 
brother ? And supposing you cared 
for Rupert, would you not be the 
first to insist upon his knowing 
your whole history, before .accept- 
ing him? Oh, Clara! my words 
are weak, I know, but I once stood 
beside you in an hour of bitter trial ; 
you once called me “your only 
friend.” In memory of that hour, 
which it’s impossiblethat you donot 
think of sometimes, I implore you 
not to take this cruel advantage of 
the oath you extracted from me. 
If you will not speak, there are 
only two courses for me; either I 
must betray you, or submit to see 
my brother betrayed. I wish I 
could think that I was warranted 
in revealing your secret. I can’t 
think so, unfortunately: the sin of 
concealing this, Clara, must rest 
with you. I have said all that I 
have to say.’ 

Clara’s face had gone very white 
during part of the above speech. 
She turned it away. 

‘I never doubted you. There 
are some people one never really 
doubts in one’s heart. I was 
bitter and unjust a moment ago: 
forgive me. I am wretched just 
now, though I seem so different— 
and no human being guesses what 
is in my heart. There was a time 
when I might have talked to you, 
but all that is past. Of course, I 
know that we never can be again 
as we once were: but I’m not as 
ungrateful as you think. Now 
leave me—my head aches so, I must 
lie down, or I shall be such a fright 
at dinner. I can’t say what I shall 
do; whether I shall have him or 
not. Don’t talk any more of it 
now, Olivia. I can’t make any 
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promise. It must depend upon cir- 
cumstances.’ 

Olivia, heavy at heart, left the 
room. She knew the sandy soil 
upon which her words had fallen 
too well to hope much from it. 
Some little impression, perhaps, 
had been made, but the first wave 
of ‘circumstance’—meaning vanity, 
pique, or self-interest—would clean 
efface that impression. She had a 
greater fear than ever, now, in her 
heart, that this thing would be. 
She had done all she could: if it 
was to be stopped, it must be by 
other agency than her’s. She knew 
nothing of Warwick’s exertions in 
the matter, for he told her nothing, 
and she believed that he was power- 
less to help her. It was therefore 
she had appealed to-day to Clara; 
with what result we have seen. 

An hour later all her fears were 
confirmed, when, on entering the 
drawing-room, she found Madame 
Stellino seated on the sofa beside 
Rupert, who was helping her to 
tie up some carnations. She seemed 
more seductive than ever the whole 
evening. She sang like an angel, 
and Lord Dumberley was in the 
seventh heaven. She had on her 
arm, for the first time, a diamond 
bracelet. Of course, all the women 
observed it; and all made a pretty 
accurate guess whence it came. 
Lady Caerlavrock’s indignation was 
undisguised : even Mrs. Pomfret 
murmured to Olivia that she doubted 
whether Madame Stellino was not 
a good deal deeper than she ap- 
peared. Nevertheless, it was to 
Rupert that she very decidedly di- 
rected all her glances—perhaps with 
the object of driving the old noble- 
man to desperation—and it was for 
Rupert that she made room on the 
ottoman, after his lordship had been 
standing, shakily, over her for a 
quarter of an hour. Julian was in 
an arm-chair with the new Quev- 
terly, in which he made a show of 
being absorbed. I think he was 
watching her, over the top of the 
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book, with mingled admiration, dis- 
gust, and curiosity. ‘Clever little 
Jezebel!’ said his thoughts. ‘ How 
she twists them both round her 
finger. She is really thrown away 
here. Just the woman to serve a 
political party. What are the odds 
she catches the old man? Well, 
at last, Clara Elliston, you are 
showing yourself to me now in 
your true light, without any hum- 
bug. I like you better so. If you 
would always have shown yourself 
thus Upon my life, if it wasn’t 
for the consequences, I should feel 
inclined to go in again, even now, 
and spoil the sport here. But it 
wouldn’t do. Once out of the fire 
(and not without burnt fingers), I 
should be a fool to tumble into it 
again.’ 

Clara knew that he had never 
turned a leaf of that Quarterly he 
held in his hand. With exultation 
had she twice detected his eyes 
fastened upon her. Was there even 
yet, then, a hope left ? 

‘You must be pleased to see 
your great friend and your brother 
getting on so well,’ Julian took an 
opportunity of saying, with a sneer, 
to Olivia that evening. 

‘She fascinates every one,’ was 
her reply. 

There was a pic-nic in the woods 
next day. In a narrow path, for 
two minutes, Clara and Westbrook 
were close to each other, and alone. 

‘You aim at high game,’ he said, 
‘and I shouldn’t much wonder if 
you brought him down. I admire 
your skill. Who'd have thought 
of this four years ago, eh?’ 

‘Who, indeed!’ she rejoined bit- 
terly. 

‘Doesn't this sort of thing bore 
you? I suspect you like the old 
Bohemian life better? Confess.’ 

‘There were things in the old 
life I liked better,’ she said, with 
passionate meaning, as she looked 
up into his face. 

‘ All this cant about charity, this 
talk about bishops and curates—it’s 
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very dull. Even the cold after- 
dinner applause you get,—don’t you 
long to exchange it for the excite- 
ment of the stage, the rapture of 
the pit and gallery ?’ 

‘I would exchange it for the be- 
lief I had, then, in man’s honour and 
truth; a belief which will never re- 
turn to me.’ 

‘No doubt,’ he laughed. ‘You 
have tried too many to have much 
stability of faith in men.’ 

‘Mr. Westbrook!’ called Lady 
Caerlavrock, ‘ with your long arms 
and your stick, can you reach us 
those water-lilies ?’ 

After an ineffectual attempt he 
waded in, up tohis knees. At such 
moments, when the dandy gave 
place to the athletic man, whose 
movements were all graceful, Julian 
looked to particular advantage. 

‘ Quite like a river-god, isn’t he ?’ 
cried Mrs. Pomfret. 

Clara thought so; and began 
fastening her shoe—her pretty little 
shoe—up, on the bank. She won- 
dered whether he would give one 
of those lilies to her; and perhaps 
the thought was carried to him, by 
some electric fluid. After gather- 
ing an arm-full of lilies, as he 
waded back to the bank, he stooped 
to pick a forget-me-not. 

‘Pretty little blue thing, isn’t 
it?’ he said, as he passed her, and 
dropped the flower into her lap. 
Among the other ladies he divided 
the lilies. Some of them wore the 
flowers in their hair that evening ; 
some of them threw away ‘those 
nasty oozy things’ before they 
reached home. One person, only, 
treasured the little water weed that 
had been given her, wondering 
whether it might have any signifi- 
cance. 


Two mornings after this, on the 
same Saturday that Warwick Mil- 
ton brought his investigation to a 
successful issue, a slight accident in- 
terfered with one of Clara’s schemes. 
Lord Dumberley, while dressing, 
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had a paralytic seizure. But for 
this, the probabilities are, I think, 
that there would be a Viscountess 
Dumberley at this moment ; instead 
of which, the title, as we know, 
became extinct, on the death of the 
late lord,a few months since. He 
never saw Clara again after that 
Friday night, when he squeezed her 
hand as he gave her a candlestick, 
and affectionately wished her ‘ plea- 
sant dreams.’ He lingered, with 
impaired powers of utterance, more 
than three years, but his nerves 
could never again stand the sound 
of music, and his careful relations 
kept all seductive singers out of his 
way. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
MISS PRINGLE UNBOSOMS HERSELF. 


There was to be a large dinner- 
party that evening at the Abbey: 
and as some of the bidden guests 
were to come long distances, it 
would have been very difficult to 
put them all off. After the country 
doctor had pronounced Lord Dum- 
berly to be in no immediate danger, 
Lady Caerlavrock had begged that 
her brother’s illness might not in- 
terfere with the projected enter- 
tainment. Two physicians arrived 
from London in the course of the 
day ; and telegrams were sent all 
over the country to sundry nephews 
and others, interested in his lord- 
ship’s state of health. After that, 
Lady Caerlavrock, not being a 
woman who gave way to foolish 
anxieties, but rather feeling herself 
an-hungered by the confinement in 
a close room, went and dressed her- 
self for dinner. 

Among the guests were Mr. 
Tharpe and Algy, who came from 
London to the barrister’s cottage 
for his Sunday’s holiday; and 
had been invited at Olivia’s special 
request. And—not at Olivia’s re- 
quest, but because of Mrs. Pom- 
fret’s kindly nature, cropping out 
through all her absurdities—Miss 
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Pringle had been invited to spend 
a week at the Abbey, and was also 
to arrive to-day. 

‘I think it would please the old 
soul, my dear, to come and offer 
her congratulations to you,’ was 
Mrs. Pomfret’s plea to Olivia; ‘and 
though her conduct was really quite 
unjustifiable about Sir Warwick, 
and though I know she made your 
life a burthen to you, still, in her 
way, she’s fond of you, and she’s 
old and all alone. Then she talks, 
which is always a great thing in a 
marty, and she plays whist ; and 
though I couldn’t have her in Lon- 
don, you understand, when one 
really hasn’t voom for old women, 
it is different here. I think Lady 
Caerlavrock would be quite amused 
with her, so [ mean to make my 
peace with your aunt, my dear 
(though I know she’s furious with 
me), and invite her down here on 
Saturday.’ 

Miss Pringle, like a wise woman, 
pocketed her past affronts and ac- 
cepted. She arrived, with a splen- 
did new supply of caps for the 
occasion, and wept a few tears as 
she folded her niece in her little 
withered arms, ejaculating, 

‘My dear, dear child! This is, 
indeed, gratifying! To think that 
all my exertions for you should 
have been so crowned! I hardly 
know how to believe it. Such a 
fine man, my dear! quite irrespec- 
tive of the fortune and the title, 
and all. I ever thought there was 
something about him unlike the 
common herd. And then the no- 
bility of his sentiments in not wish- 
ing you to know his rank—so touch- 
ing—so very touching! I’m sure 
I’ve said to myself, fifty times, 
“That man can never bea common 
painter.” Ah! how right you did 
to refuse that young Tharpe—every 
way an inferior match. Poor young 
man! You should have seen the 
Quintus Smiths’ astonishment when 
I told them the match you were 
going to make. But, indeed, as I 
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said to her, the Pringles, being de- 
scended from Robert the Bruce’s 
henchman, are quite entitled to in- 
termarry with the highest in the 
land. I knew, all along, that it 
only required for you to mix 

‘In order to settle,’ laughed 
Olivia; but the next moment she 
sighed, for her thoughts reverted 
to Rupert. 

Poor Algy Tharpe was naturally 
a little flustered when he first ap- 
peared. He bolted up to Olivia, 
stumbling over a footstool on his 
way, and ignoring the entire Pom- 
fret family in his nervous excite- 
ment, until the fact was gently re- 
called to him by Olivia. Then, 
blushing scarlet, he made a plunge 
at his host and hostess, and re- 
turned to Olivia’s sofa, pouring out, 
in a continuous stream, whatsoever 
words would let themselves be de- 
livered from his mouth, 

‘I’m awfully glad, Miss Marston. 
I am, indeed. He’s such a splendid, 
dear old fellow. I always told you 
he was, before I thought that you 
thought—I mean before I knew that 
you knew—you know what I mean. 
Well, since then, I’ve been with 
him for months, and I know him, 
and love him, ever so much better ; 
and I wanted so to see you, and to 
tell you that—that I’m not such 
a fool as I was, Miss Marston, and 
that I’m tremendously glad you’re 
going to marry such a trump as Sir 
Warwick—and—and F 

Olivia here came to his aid. 

‘I was very glad when I found 
you were abroad with him. I knew 
you couldn’t be in better hands. 
And he has spoken of you to me 
with so much affection and grati- 
tude. He says that, but for your 
watching, he would not be alive 
now. And he tells me, too, what 
made me so very happy to hear, that 
you have come back determined to 
work hard, and in good heart about 
it.’ 

‘Well, I think—I hope I have. 
The governor’s been awfully kind— 
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seems to think I really may do 
something. A fellow can but try, 
you know; so I’m going to begin 
grinding on Monday.’ 

Afterdinner, Miss Pringle watched 
her opportunity and fastened upon 
the young man. She felt herself, 
like the ancient mariner, compelled 
to disgorge her sentiments into the 
ear of every ‘ wedding-guest,’ no 
matter how inappropriate, or how 
distasteful the narrative might be to 
the listener. 

‘My dear Mr. Algernon, this is 
indeed a coincidence, is it not ? our 
meeting on such an occasion as this, 
eh? I feel for you,—I do, indeed. 
But it must be a consolation to you, 
I think, that she is going to marry 
a baronet. Had it been a plain 
Mister, the blow would naturally 
have been much greater. I always 
told your dear aunt, Mrs. Quintus, 
that my Olivia was made to grace a 
lofty sphere. Still, being of a ro- 
mantic turn myself, I can feel for 
you, my dear Mr. Algernon, from 
the bottom , 

‘Thank you, Miss Pringle. You’re 
very good. Don’t talk about it, 
please. Of course I was an ass ever 
to think she could care for such a 
fellow as me. And she’s going to 
have the best and noblest husband 
any woman ever had, and : 

‘This is truly magnanimous— 
quite touching, my dear Mr, Alger- 
non! for, it’s no use denying it, I 
know all you must feel at this meet- 
ing. Ah! it reminds me of a man 
at Bath who saw me once, in the 
Assembly Rooms, after some years 
had passed. He was so affected, 
poor man, that he left the room in- 
stantly, without trusting himself to 
come up and speak to me. I assure 
you I feli it more than if he had 
come up and said ever so much. 
Ah! Mr. Westbrook, I’ve not said 
“How d’ye do” to you yet’ (here 
Algy Tharpe made a bolt for it), 
‘and we've not met for along time. 
How does the trumpet go on? Still 
play, eh? Isee your name some- 
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times in the Morning Post, at parties 
—always look for it.’ 

‘It isn’t often there,’ said Julian, 
with a superfine air, as he stroked 
his silky moustache. ‘ I have almost 
given up going to people who let 
in reporters. It’s what all the 
outsiders do, and it’s decidedly 
snobbish.’ 

His aunt, who was hard by, had 
paid largely to have a reception of 
fine folk duly chronicled, a fortnight 
before: and as to the marriage, 
though that was no affair of hers, she 
best knew (Julian only suspected), 
who it was that had supplied all 
those interesting details about the 
bridesmaids’ dresses, and the pre- 
sents, which had filled half a column 
of the Morning Post. The poor lady 
got very red, and walked away. 

‘Charming marriage of my dear 
niece’s—isn’t it, Mr. Westbrook ? 
Everything one could desire, aud 
I’m sure you'll agree with me that 
she’s fitted to grace any sphere ? 
Ah! I remember, at the Cedars, 


how you used to blow away at sen- 


timental tunes—you were an ad- 
mirer of hers in those days, eh? 
Well, every one can’t be equally 
blessed, you know; as I often re- 
marked to poor dear General Tufts, 
at Harrowgate, when he sighed 
over his large family, and alluded 
pointedly to single blessedness—for 
we had known each other in other 
days. “No!” I said, “had you 
touched my heart, general, when 
you were a penniless ensign, you 
might not now have the misfortune 
of this large family.” ‘ Indeed I 
should think not !”’ he replied very 
feelingly. Poor man! he was 
carried off by the waters last year, 
leaving a widow with nine sons and 
daughters.’ 

‘The blessing of being a baronet 
with twenty thousand a year,’ 
sneered Julian, ‘is like mercy. It 
blesseth the man who gives and the 
woman who takes ; and it counter- 
balances, in the eyes of a sensible 
woman, any number of drawbacks, 
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such as age, eccentricity, and the 
fact of succeeding to a first wife, 
who was the drunken daughter of a 
low apothecary. No, Miss Pringle, 
we arenot all equally blessed: you’re 
quite right.’ 

Aunt Clo would probably have 
been equal to the occasion, and have 
turned off, playfully, a very rude 
unpleasant speech, but that she 
espied Mr. Tharpe within hailing 
distance. Temptation and a grace- 
fal escape presented themselves 
alike under the form of the grisly 
large-nosed barrister. It was han- 
dling edge tools; but that, poor old 
lady, she forgot, in her exultation, 
and the necessity under which she 
laboured of pouring herself out on 
the one subject which kept bubbling 
up, like a perennial fountain, in her 
mind. 

‘Mr. Tharpe! Mr. Tharpe! Pray 
come and say “ How d’ye do?” 
You’ve not forgotten me, I hope ?’ 

‘There are things which, when 
once secn, ma’am, can never be 
forgotten,’ said the lawyer. Then 
he sat down on a chair in front of 
her, for the better examination of 
this natural curiosity, while he drew 
out of that particular drawer of his 
memory, marked ‘ Pringle — old 
idiot — girl’s aunt — interview, 
February 23rd,’ all the facts re- 
garding this fossil, which he had 
put away for the last six months. 

‘How very pretty of you, 
Mr. Tharpe! Now, really, I call 
that ——_-! It reminds me,—but 
you'll think me vain if I tell you, 
eh? besides I know you’re dying to 
congratulate me on this auspicious 
event, now aint you? I went to 
see your dear sister yesterday, to 
tell her of the delightful news ; for 
it is delightful, now, isn’t it? 
Everything one could desire, and 
so fitted as my Olivia is to grace 
any sphere! We had, you remem- 


ber, other views for her once, eh ? 
but I’ve got to think that wouldn’t 
have done.’ 


‘Done what, ma’am? As the 


girl isn’t a fool—I don’t know 
much about gracing spheres—but 
as she seems to have common sense, 
she refused my cub of a boy, and 
has done him some good, for which 
she has my thanks. I suppose, 
ma’am, you've chosen your perma- 
nent bedroom at the old Manor 
House? I remember that living 
with your niece entered into your 
“views.” ’ 

‘My dear sir, pray be careful! 
Don’t speak so loud. I wouldn’t 
for the world—you understand, eh ? 
there is a delicacy in these matters. I 
hope, in the course of time, that the 
affection between Sir Warwick and 
myself, of which I may truly say I 
have long feltthe seeds germinating, 
may ripen. You have known him, 
I believe, many years ?” 

‘Yes; and I[ never thought he 
would have been fool enough to 
have married again. One trial of 
that work, ma’am, is enough in a 
lifetime.’ 

‘Mr. Tharpe! Really: ? 

‘You were wise, ma’am, in your 
generation (the last,’ he muttered). 
‘No doubt you had great difficulty 
in avoiding that state of bondage, 
but you did avoid it. You were 
wise, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Tharpe, what you say 
has certainly: great truth in 
it; still that view of matrimony is 
hardly, eh P—altogether quite or- 
thodox—seems almost profane, I’m 
afraid. Andastomy dear niece : 

‘Oh, I’ve nothing to say against 
the young woman; only, you see, 
the whole institution, my good lady, 
is a mistake—a horrid mistake. 
Now, if they made a temporary ar- 
rangement——’ 

‘Mr. Tharpe! can I believe my 
ears? I’mshocked. This is really 
bordering upon grossness! Olivia, 
my love, do come and talk to this 
naughty, naughty man, who is 
saying such things, he quite, quite 
frightens me.’ 

She hopped off, leaving Olivia 
and Mr. Tharpe standing together. 
02 
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He had scarcely ever spoken to the 
girl before; he had watched, and 
had listened to her, carefully and 
silently, on the two or three oc- 
casions when they had met; and 
she had very studiously avoided 
him. But now these two people 
wanted simultaneously to say a few 
words to each other. 

‘Miss Marston, I really believe 
you've stirred up that lout of mine 
into a desire to work—into feeling 
a just contempt for his own idleness 
and ignorance. If so—if it doesn’t 
all end in smoke—you’ll have done 
him the greatest service any one 
human being can confer on another.’ 

‘Will you, in return, confer one on 
me?’ She was not afraid of him 
now: however uncouth and sarcastic 
he might be, her altered position 
towards Algernon’s father now 
enabled her to speak without hesita- 
tion. ‘I don’t think you have ever 
done your son justice, Mr. Tharpe. 
Of course I am not foolish enough 
to suppose that any words of mine 
could alter your opinion, or your 
conduct, but Sir Warwicksays r 

‘Ah, Sir Warwick is an enthu- 
siast, Miss Marston—“ carried away 
by his feelings,” as people call it. 
A man has no business with feelings. 
They play the deuce with his 
judgment.’ 

‘I'd rather have the impaired 
judgment, then, since the two are 
incompatible, according to you. I 
was going to tell you that Sir 
Warwick found him a most pleasant 
travelling companion ; interested in 
everything they saw. He says he 
never knew any one with a truer 
appreciation of Nature— more 
keenly alive to all that is beautiful 
and grand.’ 

‘As to that, Miss Marston, any 
old woman can rave about light and 
shade, and moonlight and moun- 
tains, and so on. But I talked to 
him the other night about Italy for 
a few minutes; and it really did 
seem to me that he had picked up 
an idea or two, about the condition 
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of the people, and the political 
state of the country,—which was 
more than I expected.’ 

‘Some people expect too much. 
I think you expect too little of your 
son, Mr. Tharpe. If you appeared 
to think it possible that he could do 
anything, you would double his 
chances of success. Perhaps he 
has never spoken of himself as 
much to you as he has to me. 
Women, I suppose, have the power 
of drawing more out of such na- 
tures than most men, most fathers, 
have.’ 

‘Probably. I believe you’re right. 
Well, he has got an opening, and 
I’m ready to believe he wants to 
work. But you know the adage 
about “new brooms.” If this one 
don’t go to pieces at the end of three 
months, I shall have more faith in 
the lasting effects of a woman’s in- 
fluence than I ever had before. 
Where is Sir Warwick ?’ 

‘In London, on business; but I 
hope he will be down to-morrow.’ 


Clara had been singing, and was 
stillat the piano. Mrs. Pomfretasked 
her to accompany ‘my nephew, who 
has kindly consented to play that 
sweet thing from the Tyovatore.’ As 
he bent over the music-stand, osten- 
sibly pointing out how certain pas- 
sages were to be taken, he mur- 
mured, ‘I feel for your disappoint- 
ment. Only a bracelet instead of a 
coronet! You did all a woman could 
do—but it’s no good; the game’s up 
now. And as to that Marston, let 
me recommend you, as a friend, not 
to throw yourself away on a fellow 
in that position, where your talents 
can’t have fair play. You can do 
better for yourself than that.’ 

‘Thank you for the advice. Mr. 
Marston is an upright, honourable 
man, who, I believe, is sincerely 
attached to me.’ 

‘He is a muff, and a prig. As to 
his moral qualities 

‘You don’t think I’m capable of 
appreciating them? Perhaps not: 
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but I can, at least, appreciate faith- 
fulness.’ 

‘It’s a great mistake to expect 
that. I should have thought you 
were too clever. Have you found it 
in any one of the many men with 
whom you’ve been singing this 
very “ Non ti scordar di me” since 
we used to sing it together ?’ 

She played a chord. ‘Mr. West- 
brook, are you ready to begin ?’ 

When he had done, she got up 
without a word, and walked 
away. His hand (this time she 
fancied it was not quite accident) 
was dropped close to her’s as she 
rose. Once again the touch thrilled 
her in a way that nothing else ever 


did. 


Warwick Milton and Rupert 
stood on the terrace together. It 
was Sunday night; and the party 
had retired—the ladies to bed, the 
other men to the smoking room. 
Warwick had arrived that afternoon, 
but he had said no word to Olivia 
concerning Clara, and he had re- 
solved to wait until this moment 
before speaking to Rupert. The 
condition of things, indeed, as 
Warwick had himself seen that 
evening, made it imperative that he 
should now communicate what he 
had to say, at once. Thwarted in 
her manoeuvres with respect to Lord 
Dumberley, and rendered desperate 
by Julian’s conduct, which gave 
her a ray of hope at moments, only 
to leave her in more complete dark- 
ness afterwards, Clara was resolved 
to bring matters to an issue. Her 
encouragement of Rupert was so 
marked, that no one could mistake 
it. He had never left her side all 
night. He looked radiant. 

‘Come, and let us smoke our 
cigars out here. I want to talk to 
you,’ Warwick had said; and then 
they had gone to the end of the 
terrace, where there was a bench, 
and where they were out of ear-shot 
from the house. 


‘Marston, I’ve an unpleasant 
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business to talk over with you. The 
close relationship in which we shall 
soon stand towards each other alone 
justifies me, on so slight an ac- 
quaintance, in meddling in your 
personal concerns. Itis, of course, 
evident to every one here that you 
admire Madame Stellino very much ; 
that, in short, you mean to marry 
her.’ 

He paused. Rupert did not hesi- 
tate a moment to reply. 

‘You are right. Well, and what 
then? Of course I know—I can 
see—that Olivia has prejudiced you 
against her. Has she asked you to 
speak to me on thesubject? If so, 
Milton, let me tell you, it’s no use 
in the world. My mind’s made up. 
I can only hope that time will make 
my sister less absurd—less cruel and 
unjust than she now is. Because a 
woman 

‘Now, my dear fellow, will you 
listen. to me calmly, for a few 
minutes ? What I have to say will, 
I know, be painful, but you must 
hear me to the end. Olivia is 
neither cruel nor unjust. Her opi- 
nion of Madame Stellino is founded 
on what she knows, and this she has 
never divulged to any one. I have 
only just learnt it, myself. You are 
deceived in this woman. I can 
prove to you that she is unfit to be 
your wife.’ 

‘Prove it,’ he exclaimed vehe- 
mently. 

‘She was unfaithful to her hus- 
band. She had a child by another 
man—a man you know—a man who 
is in this house now.’ 

Rupert dashed his cigar to the 
ground. 

‘By G—d! if thisis true. Who 
is it ?’ 

‘ Westbrook. Of course, like 
every fellow of that sort, he refused 
to marry her when the husband 
died, and they are now on the 
coldest terms, as you see. To save 
her reputation, she never acknow- 
ledged this child—rarely saw, ut- 
terly neglected it—and it died. All 
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this I can prove; and all this, 
Olivia, who watched alone by that 
child’s death-bed, has known and 
has kept secret for the last eighteen 
months.’ 

The poor fellow started up, and 
walked rapidly to the other end of 
the terrace. Even the darkness was 
not enough to cover the sharp agony 
of that moment, which he desired 
to hide from every mortal eye. 

Presently he came back. 

‘Tell me all. I want to know 
everything you know, Milton. You 
may have been deceived. There 
may be many extenuating circum- 
stances you’ve not heard. Tell me 
all—for, by heavens! I can’t believe 
it, even now.’ 

Warwick related the story of 
Clara’s past life, as he had traced 
it out; he gave Rupert the evidence 
of the various persons whom he had 
seen ; he spared him no detail, even 
unto the death-bed of the little child, 
as it had been told him by Mrs. 
Boyce. Rupert heard him to an 
end, only interrupting him once or 
twice to ask a question; and he still 
sat, silent and motionless, his head 
buried in his hands, long after 
Warwick had done. 

* Marston,’ said the other, at last, 
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‘thank God this knowledge comes 
yet in timeto you. Isuffered once, 
as you are doing, but with this 
difference—I learnt the worthless- 
ness of the woman I loved after she 
had become my wife. Thank God! 
you have taken no irrevocable 
step. The blow must be heavy 
enough, whenever it falls, that 
shatters all our love and hope and 
trust, but at least you are spared a 
life-long misery by having your eyes 
opened before it was too late.’ 

Still Rupert neither moved nor 
spoke. A bat flapped by them, 
and the soft summer night wind 
sighed among the leaves, but there 
was no other sound for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. At last, the 
younger man rose. 

‘Good night,’ he said. I can’t 
talk aboutthis now. I feel stunned— 
my thoughts all crushed, somehow. 
I suppose, in a few hours, I shall 
begin to see things more clearly. 
The night brings counsel, they say. 
Good night.’ He turned abruptly 
towards the house. The low, 
broken voice told Warwick better 
than any words that Rupert could 
have uttered, how poignant was the 
young man’s suffering. 
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MAX MULLER’S CHIPS. 


N the preface to this book the 
author makes the following ob- 
servation : 

There is to my mind no subject more 
absorbing than the tracing the origin and 
first growth of human thought; not theo- 
retically or in accordance with the Hegelian 
laws of thought, or the Comtian epochs, 
but historically and like an Indian trapper, 
spying for every footprint, every layer, 
every broken blade that might tell and 
testify of the former presence of man in 
his early wanderings and searchings after 
light and truth. 

Few readers, we apprehend, pos- 
sessed of the genuine historic spirit, 
will hesitate to agree cordially with 
this sentiment, and to rank the 
religious development of nations in 
which such ‘searchings after light 
and truth’ result, as the most note- 
worthy element of their civilisation. 
Nor is the interest of the subject 
exhausted when we have made it a 
foremost branch of historical in- 
quiry. The science of Comparative 
Theology, to be built up at last of 
the materials furnished by such re- 
searches will, we are assured, prove 
as valuable in elucidating the dark 
problems of the human mind as the 
science of Comparative Physiology 
has been in throwing light on those 
of the body. And as out of the 
study of the lower animals the phy- 
siologist ascends step by step from 
simpler to more complex forms of 
life, and traces his way from organs 
rudimentary in beast and insect up 
to the human hand and brain; so 
the theologian may hereafter trace 
through the humbler forms of fe- 
tichism and polytheism, and the 
imperfections of Vedic and Judaic 
religions, the prophecy and embryo 
of that more perfect faith, in whose 
symmetric development all the in- 
complete and rudimentary types of 
thepast will become explicable. Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s delightful volumes 
treat of many subjects beside those 


immediately connected with theo- 
logy, his own special science of 
language having of course a promi- 
nent place. The interest of the 
work centres, however, so much in 
the dissertations on the various 
sacred books and on mythology in 
general, that we shall be doing it 
little injustice in confining our re- 
view to the subjects so suggested. 
The philology of the learned Pro- 
fessor is entirely beyond our cri- 
ticism, and the minor topics dealt 
with in his second volume would 
occupy too much space if noticed 
even very briefly. 


The value of comparative theo- 
logy becomes constantly more ap- 
parent as we descend from a mere 
superficial view of the various re- 
ligions of the world, to a deeper 
analysis of the nature of human 
faith and worship. Religious ideas 
(it is often forgotten) are not 
simple, but complex. Hach has 
two factors; first, the feelings of 
dependence, allegiance, love, to 
some dimly discerned Power above, 
which we sum up under the name 
of the ‘ Religious Sentiment ;’ se- 
cond, the intellectual work which 
happens to have been done at any 
given time or place, in transmuting 
these Sentiments into Thoughts ; 
or, in other words, in constructing a 
theology. No religious Ideas could 
exist were there no religious Sen- 
timents behind them, and no re- 
ligious ideas do practically exist 
till a certain process of crystalli- 
sation has been applied to such 
sentiments. 

The first factor may or may not 
be constant. It is a question of 
profound interest, and one which 
comparative theology alone can 
solve, to determine whether the 
human Religious Sentiment in its 
essential elements be always the 
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same, at the same stage of develop- 
ment beyond childhood and savage- 
hood. If it be proved to be so, the 
inference in favour of the stability 
of Religion through future gene- 
rations becomes exceedingly strong. 
That mankind will always think 
what mankind has always hitherto 
thought, is what none may venture 
to prognosticate. But that man 
will always feel what man has 
always felt, is a matter of much 
surer prophecy. 

The second factor of religious 
ideas is, from the nature of the case, 
variable and incessantly changing 
with every advance of knowledge 
and every process of reflection. It 
is itself compounded of two va- 
riable elements ; namely, first the 
original thought of the individual, 
which may be almost nil, or may 
be vast enough to create a whole 
new creed ; secondly, of the tra- 
ditional thought which he has 
derived from teachers and books, 
and this, again, of course may be 
great or small—a mental ancestry 
stretching through a princely line 
of saints and sages, or the low brief 
pedigree of a barbarian’s legends. 
Here, also, the study of compara- 
tive theology is of incalculable value, 
enabling the student to inherit, 
not only the traditions of his direct 
line of teachers, but of all past 
generations. The different Ideas 
into which the same Sentiment has 
been translated in varied lands and 
ages are to the last degree instruc- 
tive, and corrective of our haste 
and dogmatism; nor can a man 
fairly estimate the worth of any 
familiar notion till he has seen and 
weighed its antagonist idea. Nay, 
not only in an intellectual, but a 
moral sense, the knowledge of such 
various creeds is valuable. Religion 
never comes to us in greater majesty 
than when ‘a cloud of witnesses’ 
proclaims its truth. Never do moral 
lessons touch us more nearly, never 
do expressions of trust in God, or 
hope of immortality, carry with 
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them such fresh strength as when 
they are borne to us from far off 
ages and distant lands, and we know 
they have come from the lips of men 
who never spoke our speech nor 
learned our lessons, and whose whole 
lives were passed under conditions 
utterly foreign to all our traditions. 
To hold by the full cord of all the 
faith of all the ages, is far better 
than to cling by a single thread, 
even if that thread be the golden 
strand of Christianity. 

For the permanent erection of 
this great science of Universal Re- 
ligion Professor Miiller thinks the 
time is hardly arrived: the labour 
is so enormous, the departments of 
the task so various. Each block 
which must be moved to its place, 
like Buddhism, or the Vedic or 
Confucian systems, is of such mag- 
nitude that one workman fails to 
lift it in a lifetime. We are rather 
at the quarrying, than at the archi- 
tectural stage just now. But when 
the Professor himself rehearses what 
the accumulation of materials during 
the last fifty years have been, how 
sacred books have been discovered 
and translated, and researches of 
all kinds, archeological and philo- 
logical, rewarded with unhoped-for 
triumphs, it becomes irresistible 
to attempt to arrange these con- 
tributions, at least tentatively and 
provisionally, in some degree of 
order, and to begin, albeit with the 
modesty of conscious incompetence, 
the construction of the great science 
which other generations must com- 
plete, 


In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 


Each man’s religion, observes Pro- 
fessor Miiller, is to him unique. It 
is his native language, the mother- 
tongue of his soul; none other may 
bear any comparison with it so far 
as he is concerned. We might 
carry the simile further, and say 
that, like the old pedants who held 
that the lariguages of barbarians 
were not proper languages at all, 
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but had only the sense of the low- 
ings and bleatings of kine and sheep, 
so bigots even now talk as if the 
vast religions of the ancient world 
and of the East were not worthy to 
be called religions, and had in them 
no meaning and no sanctity. The 
thesis of half the later apologists of 
Christianity (down to the author of 
Yhrist and other Masters, well re- 
viewed in these volumes!) might be 
described somewhat in this wise : 
‘Given, a multitude of creeds having 
innumerable parallels, in doctrine, 
myth, rite, and precept, with our 
own; to prove that everything in 
them is absurd and wicked, and 
everything in our own faith cre- 
dible and holy.’ 

It was not so in earlier times. 
The apostles and Fathers were ready 
to acknowledge the ‘light which 
lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,’ wherever they be- 
held a scintillation of it, whether in 
poems like that of Aratus, or in that 
philosophy ‘by which,’ Clemens 
Alexandrinus said, ‘the Almighty 
is glorified among the Greeks.’ St. 
Chrysostom’s argument (Homil. 12) 
for the divine inspiration of con- 
science as the source from whence 
heathen legislators drew their laws, 
reads like a piece of modern free- 
thinking : 

For it cannot be said they held communi- 
cation with Moses, or that they heard the 
prophets. How could they when they 
were Gentiles? It is evident it was from 
the very law which God placed in man 
when he formed him. 


But as the Church lost its primitive 
vigour of faith, which sufficed to 
itself without requiring the denial 


of all divine element in other 
creeds, the narrower, poorer faith 
of later ages needed to put forth a 
different claim: Christianity was 
declared to be not only the best, 
but the only religion; all others 
were devil-worship and delusion. 
The Church, like the degenerate 
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Ottoman sultans, could bear the ex- 
istence of no kindred, and strangled 
all its younger brothers. No mo- 
dern Paul would have preached 
from the text of the altar of the 
Unknown God. He would have 
called it an altar of Satan. One 
faith only could be admitted to be 
unmingled truth, and for its sake, 
and expressly to distinguish it from 
all others, it was affirmed that 
the long cycle of Biblical miracles 
had been wrought. All other 
creeds were mere jumbles of unre- 
deemable error, and their pretended 
wonders mere delusions and im- 
postures. Penetrated with notions 
like these, our missionaries went 
forth to attack the giant religions 
of the East with the courage of 
David against the Philistine. But 
their Bibles, flung fearlessly at 
those massive fronts, have somehow 
hitherto failed to slay the enemy, 
or even to stun him; and we must 
wait for his overthrow till a dif- 
ferent order of attack be discovered. 

In just the opposite spirit from 
this narrow and bigoted one does 
Professor Miiller address himself to 
thetask of examining the religions of 
the heathen world. Had his book 
no other merit, the preface alone, in 
which the true method of such in- 
quiry is vindicated, possesses a 
value we shall not readily over- 
estimate. ‘ Every religion,’ he says, 
‘even the most imperfect and de- 
graded, has something that ought to 
be sacred to us, for there is in all 
religions a secret yearning after the 
true though unknown God.’ Truly 
this is the spirit, not only of a 
philosopher, but of a truly pious 
man. Strange is it, as all who have 
travelled beyond the precincts of 
Christendom can tell, to note with 
what scorn, surpassing mere irre- 
verence, Christians commonly enter 
the mosques and temples of other 
creeds, and standing among crowds 
of prostrate worshippers move and 
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speak, as if purposely to display 
their contempt. Nay, in Christen- 
dom itself to watch a Protestant 
in a Romish church, or an Anglican 
in a Dissenting chapel, is often to 
see embodied in looks and manner 
the feelings not of sympathy or 
community in the eternal human 
sentiments of religious love and 
hope, not even of pity for supposed 
fatal and soul-destroying error ; but 
of inhuman ridicule and disgust. 
Not one man in a thousand enters 
the temple of a creed in which he 
does not believe, with any reverence 
or even any interest beyond vulgar 
curiosity. But that man sees what 
others wholly miss ; even the essential 
meaning of the cultus. Just so will 
those few who, like Miller, enter the 
vast fane of Vedic or Zoroastrian 
faith, not rudely or contemptuously, 
but with respectful sympathy, find 
therein a sense which for ever es- 
capes the mere profane inquirer. 
The sources of knowledge con- 
cerning existing heathen religions 
are of very various value. The 
obvious results of a creed on the 
character and manners of the na- 
tion which adopts it have always 
afforded a favourite ‘short method 
with the Pagans,’ whereby it was 
easy to demonstrate that all such 
creeds could contain nothing good 
since so little good came from them. 
But to argue back from the practice 
to the theory of any religion would, 
we fear, prove an unsatisfactory 
mode of procedure, even if applied 
to our own. The ‘intelligent fo- 
reigner,’ after perusing our police 
reports, examining the processes 
of our traflic, or merely perambu- 
lating the streets of London or 
Paris, before or after dark, would 
hardly construct the Sermon on the 
Mount as the source to which all he 
beheld plainly pointed as authority. 
Professor Miller himself mentions 
the despair of a poor Hindoo convert, 
who somehow managed to reach 
England still possessed of the sim- 
ple faith, that Evangelical piety filled 
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all our hearts and Evangelical mo- 
rality guided the greater part of our 
actions. To expect that far less 
pure and noble creeds should ex- 
ercise more perfect influence, and 
that Confucian wisdom should 
reign in Pekin, Brahmin devotion 
at Benares, and Zoroastrian mora- 
lity among the Parsees at Bombay, 
is paying, to say the least, a bad 
compliment to Christianity. 

A second source of knowledge of 
heathen creeds is derived from the 
oral teaching of living priests; the 
doctrines they promulgate concern- 
ing God and other beings of the 
invisible world; their cosmogony, 
ethics and ceremonial laws, and 
their lessons concerning a future 
state. This oral teaching is of 
course a most important element 
in forming our estimate of each 
creed, and has hitherto been almost 
our sole guide to the great re- 
ligions of the East. It is, how- 
ever, obviously liable to lead us 
into many mistakes. In the first 
place we derive from it at best 
only an idea of the religion in its 
present shape, which often (as in 
the case of Brahminism) is one 
of great degeneracy. Secondly, 
such teachings as Eastern priest- 
hoods now possess shade off always 
into mythologies, more or less pue- 
rile, and bearing to religion no more 
relation than the Legends of the 
Saints do to Christianity. To say 
what is the creed itself and what is 
mere hagiology and fable is impos- 
sible, unless we go beyond the living 
priests to some higher authority. 
Again each great creed has under- 
gone enormous modifications. Even 
what must be termed its theology 
has changed in the course of ages, 
and differs, even now, in different 
parts of the wide empire over 
The Trimurti, 
for instance, of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Seeva, with all their myths 
of avatars, and the pantheon of 
subordinate gods, is a compara- 
tively modern phase of Brahminism. 
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Among the elemental deities of the 
Vedas these things are not to be 
found. Buddhism is almost a dif- 
ferent creed in China, in Thibet and 
in Ceylon, and what the priesthood 
of one country teach as its doc- 
trines, those of the others essen- 
tially modify. Lastly, all mytho- 
logies vary, not only in different 
places but at different times; being 
in a constant state of flux and 
change; sometimes of alternate 
solidification into fable, and rare- 
faction into metaphor. We con- 
tinually think of heathen religions 
as if each had its compact Body of 
divinity or its Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles; and, moreover, as if it pos- 
sessed (what our churches have 
never achieved) a priesthood teach- 
ing precisely the same doctrines at 
all times and everywhere, neither 
more spiritual nor more carnal, 
more philosophic nor more stupid 
the one than the other. As things 
actually are we may fairly rate the 
judgment of an Eastern creed 
derivable from its living priests 
at the value which would pertain 
to a summary of Christianity ob- 
tained by going about Europe ask- 
ing questions of an Anglican bishop, 
an Italian capuchin, a Scotch pres- 
byter, and a Greek papas; and 
digesting their answers, as best 
we might, into a system of theo- 
logy, omitting whatever might seem 
merely sensible and common-place, 
and carefully noting everything 
grotesque and surprising which 
came in our way. 

Take it as we may, the creation 
of the theology and mythology of 
each religion is a process more re- 
markable and more interesting the 
more we endeavour to get near to 
it and realise how it can have been 
accomplished. We know of few 
better attempts to deal with its 
mystery than in the essay on Semi- 
tic Monotheism in these volumes : 

_ The primitive intuition of God, and the 
ineradicable feeling of dependence on God, 
could only have been the result of a primi- 
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tive revelation in the truest sense of the 
word. Man, who owed his existence to 
God and whose being centred and rested 
in God, saw and felt God as the only sense 
of his own and of all other existence. By 
the very act of creation God had revealed 
himself. This primitive intuition of God 
however was in itself neither monotheistic 
nor polytheistic, though it might» become 
either. It is too often forgotten by those 
who believe that a polytheistic worship was 
the most natural unfolding of religious 
life, that polytheism must everywhere have 
been preceded by a more or less conscious 
theism. In no language does the plural 
exist before the singular. No human mind 
could have conceived the idea of Gods 
without having previously conceived the 
idea of a God. The primitive intuition of 
Godhead is neither monotheistic nor poly- 
theistic, and it finds its‘ expression in the 
simplest and yet the most important article 
of faith—that God isGod. This must have 
been the faith of the ancestors of mankind 
before any division of race, ... but it was 
not yet secured against the illusions of a 
double vision. Its expression would have 
been ‘there is a God,’ but not yet, ‘there 
is but one God.’ 


In all heathen nations, and even 
partially among the Jews, the va- 
rious aspects of nature, and names 
given to different attributes of God, 
led to the multiplication of deities, 
and thence by rapid degrees to the 
formation of myths and legends, 
and ‘endless genealogies.’ How all 
those arose, which we find were ac- 
tually believed, it is hard indeed to 
imagine. A certain large number 
may be set down at once as not so 
much Myths as Metaphors; the in- 
evitable shape into which expres- 
sion of natural phenomena fell when 
language was yet all alive with 
imagery, and possessed no abstract 
nouns, no auxiliary verbs; no terms, 
in short, which did not draw a pic- 
ture instead of narrating a fact. 
‘Words,’ says Miiller, ‘were then 
heavy and unwieldy. They said 
more than they ought to say.’ Thus, 
what is poetry now was common 
prose then, or rather there was 
no distinction between prose and 
poetry, and men said that ‘ Night 
was the mother of sleep and dreams,’ 
just as simply as we say, ‘Sleep 
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and dreams come at night time.’ 
{nnumerable other myths are traced 
by modern scholars (we confess, as 
it seems to our ignorance, with 
tedious iteration and much coercion 
of fancy) to descriptions of solar 
phenomena. Every hero, according 
to these critics, is the Sun, every 
heroine the Moon; and every event 
is affirmed to represent the Sun 
rising or the Sun setting, the Sun 
among clouds or the Sun at dawn, 
the Sun at the solstice or the Sun, 
at the equinox, the Sun entering the 
Bull or the Sun quitting the Ram 
—till our unlearned minds marvel 
whether the ancient heathens were 
born and died, married, reigned, 
fought, or had any real existence 
other than as types of the Sun; 
or whether they attended at all to 
their own affairs and not exclu- 
sively to those of the Solar System. 
But when we have done our best 
to understand all these myths, 
whether mere metaphors or elabo- 
rate allegories, we are still per- 
plexed to conceive the mental con- 
ditions of what Professor Miiller 
calls the mythopwic age, in which 
they originated, and of the next, 
when they passed into the minds 
of subsequent generations as accre- 
dited facts. One thing alone is 
clear, that the mass of such myths 
have little or nothing in common 
with the religion of the race among 
whom they were current; and that 
we might as well study the Protes- 
tantism of Elizabeth’s reign in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream as the 
real faith of a Roman of the Augus- 
tan age in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
The one really satisfactory source 
of knowledge concerning all re- 
ligions, is neither the state of the 
people who hold them, nor their 
current myths, but their Sacred 
Literature. This alone supplies us 
at first hand with the fountain 
from which all that is really cha- 
racteristic and important in each 
creed has been derived. Here we 
get at the thoughts about God and 
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duty and immortality of real men 
whose spiritual experience (to use 
Rowland Williams’ great phrase) 
generated the religious atmosphere 
in which their disciples ever since 
have breathed. Here we are face 
to face with the prophets of old, 
no longer transfigured and seen 
through a halo of adoring fable, but 
as they were in the flesh, writing as 
best they could the burning thoughts 
of their souls. Here then, if any- 
where, lies the mine of wealth out of 
which we must dig our knowledge 
of the great creeds of the world. 

But in such literature there are 
always varied stages. The earliest 
books (invariably accounted most 
sacred) indicate the first vague 
shape which the creed assumed. 
The books of the second period, 
and of lesser sanctity, present the 
creed in more definite form, and 
are also, nearly always, of a more 
distinctly ethical character. Lastly, 
after every Bible there comes a 
Talmud, the commentaries and cere- 
monial regulations by which the 
earlier prophetic utterances and the 
secondary ethical precepts are in 
time overlaid. Usually it happens 
that during the long interval be- 
tween the beginning and end of such 
a cycle of literature in any country, 
the creed itself has undergone essen- 
tial modifications, whether, as in 
Judaism, by rising into a higher 
spirituality, and incorporating the 
doctrine of immortality; or, as in 
Brahminism, by declension into the 
worship of material idols. 

Before endeavouring to recapitu- 
late Professor Miiller’s conclusions 
regarding some of these great works, 
a few reflections on the extraor- 
dinary nature of Sacred Books may 
well be bestowed. 

Looking back from the rich 
garden of literature which human 
genius and industry (and we may 
add human vanity and folly) have 
created for us, ‘ the heirs of all the 
ages,’ it is almost touching to learn 
how the first few books of the 
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world, the wild flowers which 
sprang up spontaneously in all 
their glory and freshness in that 
yet unbroken soil, were cherished 
and well-nigh adored. A_ book, 
strange is ‘it to remember, was 
once, per se,a sacred thing. And 
as @ came writer even now looks 
on his first printed work with a 
curious sort of parental sense, be- 
holding the child of his mind stand- 
ing before him—the mysterious 
log gos embodied in tangible shape, 
no longer a part of himself, but 
having as it were independent life— 
so in those far off ages, mankind 
looked on the first books with awe 
and wonder as Incarnate Thoughts. 
Beneath a synagogue in Jerusalem 
there is a vault where even yet all 
worn-out books and manuscripts 
are piously buried, a memorial of 
the time when every written law 
was believed to have had, not 


only a human scribe, but an inspi- 
ring deity to direct the legislator, 
and every poem was understood to 
have had a Muse, by whose aid so 


wondrous an achievement was 
brought about. By degrees the 
best of the old, and the oldest of 
the best books, through all the pious 
Eastern lands, became hallowed and 
set apart, to be confounded no more 
with merely mortal works. They 
were canonised as saintly Christian 
men were canonised, first by the 
common voice, then perhaps, as in 
the case of the Buddhist scriptures, 
by decrees of councils, and, at last, 
by universal consent and tradition. 
Is this very marvellous? Have we 
any difficulty in conceiving how it 
happened? Nay, but was it not 
rather the most natural thing in 
the world? Who can estimate the 
mysterious enchantment which be- 
longs to the words of a great book, 
when generations have passed away 
uttering them in every hour of 
joy and agony, and finding expres- 
sion in them for all their hope and 
all their penitence ? The cathe- 
dral roof, which has bent over the 
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prayers of a thousand years, seems 
redolent of their incense; the altar 
where our fathers have knelt be- 
comes for usa shrine. So it is with 
books also, with the very words 
and phrases which have been as 
silver trumpets through which 
men’s voices have gone upward to 
heaven for millenniums. Does any- 
one believe that the outbursts of 
faith and grief in the Psalms or 
the old prayers of Basil and Chry- 
sostom, are just the same now, no 
richer or fuller of meaning than 
when they were first written? Had 
they been buried then in that Syrian 
vault and exhumed for some anti- 
quarian to decipher to-day, would 
they be what they actually are 
when for ages human hearts have 
embalmed them ? Notso. Words 
whose sound has gone out into all 
lands, awakening, consoling, purify- 
ing the souls of men age after age, 
cannot be for us like other words. 
They come to us breathing me- 
mories of childhood and of our mo- 
thers’ prayers, and through them we 
seem to hear a murmur as of the 
voices of all the holy dead. Such 
sanctity as this depends little upon 
theories of ‘inspiration’ or argu- 
ments concerning the authority of 
a canon or the authenticity of a 
codex ; but nothing is more natural 
than that a devout mind should 
attribute directly to God’s dictation 
what seems at once so sacred and 
so beautiful. 

It is not hard to recognise these 
truths applied to our own scriptures 
and liturgies. Can we not discern 
also that, in a great measure, the 
same principle must hold good for 
nations whose sacred books have 
far less beauty and meaning for us, 
and far less absolutely, by any stan- 
dard we can admit for a moment; 
but which may very possibly have 
a certain habitual fitness and home 
sentiment, for the nations to whom 
they belong, which even greater 
books may lack? Doubtless, Arab 
and Indian melodies are immeasur- 
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ably inferior to German and Italian 
airs, yet we should not marvel, but 
take it as a trait of human nature, 
if an Arab or ‘Indian listened de- 
lighted to the monotonous jangle of 
his native instruments, and shed 
tears over tunes which rather in- 
clined us to langhter. The fact that 
a Brahmin can find in the Vedas, or 
an Arab in the Koran, much more 
than we can find in either of beauty 
and sublimity, should cause us no 
surprise. The wonder is rather, 
how we western Europeans, we of 
Aryan race, feel such intense sym- 
pathy with the literature of a Se- 
mitic people, and are far more at 
home in Genesis than in the Iliad, 
in the speculations of Job than in 
those of Plato. The explanation is 
to be found perhaps first in the 
marvellous greatness of the Hebrew 
literature, and that intensely human 
character which ever recalls to each 
of us the freshness of youth, and 
gives it a claim to be the literature 
not of one people but of humanity. 
Secondly, we English and Germans, 
who of European nations most prize 
the Bible, have been for a thousand 
years fed upon it, till Jewish and 
Syrian ideas come to us far more 
naturally than those of our own 
Odin-worshipping ancestors. To 
them, indeed, it may well be doubted 
whether the Hebrew Scriptures 
(could they have read them) would 
have seemed half so fine as Beowulf 
or the elder Nibelungen-Lied. On 
the strong wild stems of Norse and 
Teuton races the graft of Judaic 
thought has flourished vigorously, 
and we, the fruit thereof, show more 
mental likeness, pegchance, to the 
graft than to the stem. 

It is easy to turn the Sacred Books 
of the heathens into ridicule, by quo- 
ting from them monstrous myths, 
childish precepts, and especially 
that almost universal perversion of 
morals whereby ceremonies are ex- 
alted to the level of the most im- 
perative duties. As the Institutes 
of Menu speak of ‘killing the in- 
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habitants of three worlds and eating 
with unwashed hands’ as of crimes 
of parallel magnitude, so nearly 
every ancient law-book places things 
mala in se and things mala prohibita 
(such as gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath) in most unfit equality. 
The error obviously arises from the 
notion that ceremonial observances 
are duties directly owed to God, 
and therefore of infinite obligation, 
while other duties, it is imagined, 
are only indirectly divine, and are 
owed to man, and therefore of 
minor sanctity. Though if there 
be one point more clear than an- 
other in the teaching of Christ, it 
is his denunciation of such phari- 
saism, and of the giving of tithes of 
mint, anise, and cummin, to the 
neglect of justice and truth, yet 
from his age to ours Christendom 
has never shaken itself wholly free 
thereof. It is idle then to point to 
these puerile precepts, and the end- 
less commentaries upon them, as 
proving the worthlessness of heathen 
books. 


Modern philology and ethnology 
have grouped the languages and 
nations of Europe and Asia in wholly 


different classification from the 
purely geographical order formerly 
used; and this new classification 
Professor Miiller conceives to be 
applicable no less to the religions 
than the tongues of the various 
races. The order may be briefly 
thus described : 

1. The Aryan or Indo-European 
race, branching into the northern 
Indian, Persian, Greek, Roman, 
Sclavonic, Teuton, and Celtic races, 
with all their languages: Sanscrit 
(the elder sister), Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, 
French, English, &c. 

z. The Semitic race, branching 
into Assyrians, Jews, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Arabs, &c.; with 
their languages, of which Hebrew 
and Arabic are the most important. 

3. The Turanian race, comprising 
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Mongols, Turks, Malays, Siamese, 
and many of the Indian nations, 
with their respective languages. 

. The Chinese, with their unique 
monosyllabic language. 

After these, between whom all 
history, all religion, all literature, 
and all art are well nigh divided, 
there are the African, American, 
and Polynesian races (variously ar- 
ranged by ethnologists), with whose 
languages and religions we have 
here no concern. The ethnology of 
the great Egyptian race in the 
world’s pedigree seems to be still a 
matter of doubt. Their language 
is said by scholars to have some 
singular affinities with that of the 
Hottentots. 

By the Aryan and Semitic races 
has the progress of the world been 
carried on, and in them our interest, 
both hereditary and _ historical, 
necessarily centres. Now, a very 
singular parallel (for which the 
labours of Professor Miiller and his 
comrade philologists and ethnolo- 
gists have paved the way, but which 
we are not aware has been hitherto 
drawn out) may be traced between 
the religious history of these two 
great tribes. We venture to suggest 
it as one of the most curious paral- 
lels in history. 

In both Aryan and Semitic races 
there have existed several minor 
creeds which, in process of ages, 
have disappeared. In the Aryan 
race, for example, there have been 
the religions of Greece and Rome, 
Odin-worship and Druidism. In 
the Semitic race there have been 
the Assyrian and Phcenician idola- 
tries. But in each race there has 
also been one great religion which, 
beginning at the very dawn of his- 
tory, has lasted to the present hour, 
namely, Brahminism among the 
Aryans, and Judaism among the 
Semitic race. And each of these 
great religions has had two vast 
offshoots, or schisms, which, also, 
still survive; namely, Zoroastri- 
anism and Buddhism from Brah- 
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minism ; and Christianity and Islam 
from Judaism. Further. All six of 
these religions are possessed of a 
Sacred Literature, to which divine 
authority is attributed by their 
adherents; namely, among the 
Aryans: 


The Vedas of the Brahmans ; 

The Zend-Avesta of the Zoroas- 
trians ; 

The Tripitaka of the Buddhists ; 


and among the Semitic race: 


The Old Testament of the Jews ; 

The New Testament of the Chris- 
tians ; 

The Koran of the Moslems. 


Beside these Aryan and Semitic 
Scriptures, there only exist in the 
world two other ancient sacred 
books of any value, namely, the 
Kings of the Confucian Chinese, and 
the Taote-king of the Taoists of 
China ; the Grunth of the Sikhs 
being a comparatively modern work. 

Lastly, as if to perfect the paral- 
lel, recent calculations tend to show 
that at the present hour, after four 
thousand years of development, the 
great religions of the Semitic and 
Aryan races are almost on an 
equality in point of numbers. Brah- 
minism and Buddhism, with the 
small remnant of Zoroastrians, 
counting together (according to an 
authority accepted by Professor 
Miiller) about 44 per cent. of the 
human race; and Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity numbering nearly 
45 per cent. on the same calcula- 
tion. 

It would be impossible to heighten 
the effect of so amazing a coinci- 
dence by any reflections. One fact, 
however, must not be forgotten. 
Among all these creeds, Christi- 
anity alone ig extending itself; all 
the rest, without exception, are 
dying out. Whether the extension of 
Christianity have any considerable 
motive force beside the superior 
energies, the conquests and colonis- 
ings of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
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whether a collapse of the British 
Kmpire would leave the progress of 
( ‘hristianity undisturbed, we need 
not inquire. The prior question 
would need to be settled before any 
conclusion could be drawn from 
such premises: What share has 
Christianity, and especially free and 
moral Protestant Christianity, 
had in making the Englishman 
what he is, and giving to Queen 
Victoria those realms on which 
the sun never sets ? 

We propose briefly to follow Pro- 
fessor Miiller, not into all the 
varied woods and groves of litera- 
ture wherein he has cut his ‘Chips,’ 
but through his more weighty dis- 
cussions on the Sacred Books of 
the East. Of these, those of the 
Aryan race have chiefly occupied 
him, leaving room for one essay 
only on the Confucian books, and 
one on Semitic Monotheism. To 
begin, then, with the oldest and 
most interesting of all. 

‘In the Aryan world,’ says Pro- 
fessor Miiller, ‘the Veda is certainly 
the oldest book.’ And it is empha- 
tically a bool-, not amere monument 
or record of conquests and succes- 
sive dynasties. Here lies its im- 
mense interest, for ‘ poets are better 
than kings, and guesses at truth 
are more valuable “than unmeaning 
titles of Egyptian or Babylonian 
despots.” The word Veda means 
‘knowledge,’ being, in fact, the 
same word as ‘wit’ or ‘ wise.’ 
There are four books known as 
Vedas, and commonly represented 
in the four hands of Brahma the 
Creator, namely, the Rig Veda, the 
Yagur Veda, the Sama Veda, and 
Atharva Veda. But the three last, 
says Professor Miiller, no more de- 
serve the name of Vedas than the 
Talmud deserves themame of Bible. 
The Yagur Veda is, in fact, a 
prayer- -book ; the Sama Veda, a 
hymn-book ; and the Atharva Veda, 
a sort of rubric ; each for the use of 
a different order of priests at the 
sacrifices. The Rig Veda, con- 
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taining the most ancient hymn of 
praise, is the Veda par excellence. 
It consists of two parts, the oldest 
hymns or Mantras, called the San- 
hité, and a number of prose com. 
ments called Brahmanas and Sitras, 
The Rig Veda Sanhiti consists of 
ten books containing 1,028 hymns ; 
and 600 years before Christ the 
scholars of India had counted these 
1,028 hymns, and found they con- 
tained 10, 402 verses, and 432,000 
syllables, a number approximately 
verified in existing MSS. The date 
of these hymns must be some- 
where between 1200 and 1500 B.¢., 
albeit no MS. exists of much more 
than five centuries old. This high 
antiquity, demonstrated by various 
arguments, is corroborated by 
curious observation. In modern 
literature one epoch, nay one single 
author, often uses the most varied 
styles of composition, poetry, his- 
tory, criticism, science. But in an- 
cient times, says Miiller, ‘ the indi- 
vidual is much less prominent, and 
the poet’s character disappears in 
the general character of the layei 
of literature to which he belongs. 
It is the discovery of such large 
layers of literature following each 
other in regular succession, which 
inspires the critical historian with 
confidence in the truly historical 
character of the successive literary 
productions of ancient India,’ where 
‘an age of poets was followed by 
an age of collectors and imitators; 
then “by an age of theological prose 
writers, and finally by an age of 
writers of scientific manuals.’ 

Of the sanctity of the Rig Veda, 
in the opinion of Brahmins, nothing 
too much can possibly be said. 
‘The Veda is sruti, or Hearing; all 
other books, even the great code of 
Menu, is smriti, or Recollection.’ 
‘The views entertained of~revela- 
tion, by the orthodox theologians of 
India,’ says Miiller, ‘are far more 
minute and elaborate than those of 
the most extreme advocates of 
verbal inspiration in Europe.’ The 
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whole Veda is the work of deity, 
and even the men who received it 
were raised above common fallible 
mortality. The human element is 
utterly denied a place. ‘The Veda 
existed before all time in the mind 
of God.’ As the institutes of Menu 
say, ‘To deities and to men, the 
Scripture is an eye of light; nor 
could the Veda Shastras have been 
made by human faculties, nor can 
it be measured by human reason 
unassisted by revealed glosses and 
commentaries. Such codes of law 
as are not founded on the Veda 
produce no good fruit after death. 
All systems which are repugnant to 
the Veda must have been composed 
by mortals and shall soon perish. 
Their modern date (written about 
1200 B.c.!) proves them vain and 
false.’! The real writers of the Veda 
however, like those of other books, 
for which similar claims have been 
advanced, make no pretension to 
write by divine dictation, but im- 
plore the Deity to inspire them. 
One of them cries, ‘O Indra! 
Whatever I now may utter, longing 
for thee, do thou accept it. Make 
me possessed of God!’ (Rig Veda, 
vi. 47, 10). Another ‘utters for 
the first time the Gayatri, which 
now for more than three thousand 
years has been the daily prayer of 
every Brahman, and is still repeated 
every morning by millions of pious 
worshippers.’ ‘ Let us meditate on 
the adorable light of the Divine 
Creator! May He rouse our 
minds !’ 

Very various degrees of merit 
are displayed by the different 
poems of the Vedas. Some of 
them are tedious and childish. The 
gods are invoked, with endless 
repetitions, to protect their wor- 
shippers, and to grant them all 
sorts of terrestrial blessings. Yet 
interesting in many ways are even 
these more puerile hymns. They 
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reveal that mental condition in the 
writers, of which we have already 
spoken as a theism which is not yet 
properly either monotheism or poly- 
theism, Each god,when worshipped, 
is successively thought of as the 
God, and invested with supreme 
attributes ; and here and there may 
be traced a dim recognition that 
the Many are but One; as it is said 
(Rig Veda, i. 164, 46), ‘They call 
Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni. 
. . . . That which is One, the wise 
call in divers manners.’ Some of 
these gods, like Agni (Fire), seem 
to be merely elementary; others, 
like Varuna, are already defined 
personages ; but in no case is there 
any trace of their worship having 
taken the form of idolatry. The 
worship of idols in India is a degra- 
dation of the Vedic worship of ideal 
gods. 

The Trimurti of Brahma, Seeva, 
and Vishnu, as we have already 
remarked, is altogether the product 
of a later age. In the Atharva 
Veda occurs the first mention of 
‘BranMan ’ (used originally in the 
neuter, and eventually changed into 
a masculine noun), translated by 
Professor Miiller to signify ‘ Force’ 
or ‘ Will,’ and said to be the ‘ First- 
born, the Self-existing, the best 
of the Gods, by whom heaven and 
earth were established.’ Very mar- 
vellously, surely, does this name for 
God, signifying ambiguously both 
will and force, correspond to the 
latest theories which the modern 
doctrine of correlated forces has 
suggested to men of science, even 
within the last few years, in England. 
If it become the accepted belief 
amongst us that the forces of nature 
hold to God’s will the direct relation 
which man’s nervous force does to 
his will, or in other words, that the 
dynamic power of the universe is 
the vital force of God, we shall 
hardly find in relation to such a 
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doctrine a better name for the 
great Mover of all things than 
* Brahman.’ ! 

Here and there through the Veda 
break out expressions of wonder 
respecting the physical mysteries 
of the universe, betraying already 
the deep thoughtfulness and specu- 
lative tendencies of that Aryan in- 
tellect of which Plato and Aristotle, 
Kant and Hegel, were inheritors. 
Listen to the following from the 
Rig Veda (x. 81-4): ‘What was 
the forest, what was the tree, out of 
which they shaped heaven and 
earth ? Wise men ask this: on 
what He stood when He held the 
worlds?’ Or to the still more re- 
markable 129th hymn of the 1oth 
book, of which Professor Miiller has 
given a full translation ending in 
the lines of which he may well 
observe ; ‘At this period no poet in 
any other nation could have con- 
ceived them.’ 

Who knows from whence this great crea- 
tion sprung ? 

He from whom all this great creation came, 

Whether His will created or was mute ? 

The Most High Seer that is in highest 
heaven, 

He knows it 


not ! 


or perchance even He knows 


A matter of still greater interest is 
the moral life which may be traced 
through these oldest of human 
a sal poaeee 
compositions. The Brahmin mind, 
from the first, was of a highly in- 
tellectual cast, while in the Iranian 
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race the moral element visibly pre- 
dominated. Yet it is evident that, 
in the age of the Vedas, religion and 
morality were already linked with 
that closeness which we discover in 
the Hebrew writings, and altogether 
miss in those of the Greeks. Many 

a Christian reader might take un- 

awares for one of the Psalms of 

Israel some of the hymns quoted 

by Professor Miiller, merely chang- 

ing the name Varuna for Jehovah. 

Witness the following (Rig Veda, 

vii. 89): 

Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the 
house of clay. Have mercy, Almighty, 
have mercy! 

Through want of strength have I done 
wrong. Have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an 
offence before the heavenly host, when- 
ever we break the law through thought- 
lessness, have mercy, Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

How wonderful is it here to find 
the Law—that great 
Unwritten law divine, 

Immutable, eternal, not like 
yesterday, 

But made ere time began 


those of 


of which Sophocles wrote, here 
spoken of already in the first dawn 
of the world, perchance ere yet 
Moses was born, as ‘ the Law ’—the 
law of God, for whose neglect man 
prays to be forgiven ! 

And again (Rig Veda, vii. 86) : 
Wise and mighty are the works of Him who 

stemmed asunder the wide firmaments 


1 Dr. Carpenter says, ‘When we have once arrived at that conception of force as an 


expression of wil/ which we derive from our own experience of its production, we ar 
thence led to recognise the universal and constantly sustaining energy of Deity in every 
phenomenon of the material universe ; and thus are brought to feel that in the material 
creation itself we have the same distinct evidence of His personal existence and ceaseless 
activity as we have of the agency of intelligent minds,’ &c. The same view was recently 
fully developed in a sermon forming a portion of the magnificent series in course of 
delivery by the Rey. James Martineau on the results of modern scientific discoveries on 
theology. Perhaps it may be said that all attempts to form a conception, however feeble 
and consciously inadequate, of the relation of God to the material world and of the modus 
operandi of Omnipotence, are in themselves hopeless if not profane. But in truth the 
gulf between theology and the physical sciences, which has seemed to widen of late, and 
at which many may be heard to rejoice, is a perilous chasm at the best of times. Religion 
permanently divorced from Science and shut up in her cloister, immediately becomes a 
visionary, if not a fanatic. As the deism of the last century saw God too exclusively 
as the First Cause of outward nature, the theism of our time perhaps has a tendency to 
trace Him too exclusively in the secret places of the human heart and conscience. 
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and lifted on high the bright and glorious 
heaven. He stretched out apart the 
starry sky and the earth. ... 

How can approach unto Varuna? Will he 
accept my offering without displeasure ? 

..-Absolve us from the sins of our 
fathers, and from those which we have 
committed with our own bodies. ... 

It was not our own doing, O Varuna! It 
was temptation, an intoxicating draught, 
passion and thoughtlessness. Even sleep 
brings unrighteousness. 

The Lord God enlighteneth the foolish. . . 
O Lord Varuna, may this song go to 
thine heart. 


The likeness of the following 
(Atharva Veda, iv. 6) to Psalm 139 
is remarkable : 


The great Lord of the worlds sees as if 
he were near. Ifa man stands, or walks, 
or hides, if he lies down or rises up, King 
Varuna knows it. He is there as the third. 
He who should flee far, beyond the sky, 
even he would not be rid of Varuna... 
King Varuna all that is between 
heaven and earth. He has counted the 
twinklings of the eyes of men. 


sees 


In conclusion, Professor Miller 
tells us there is no trace of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis in the 
Veda, but, on the contrary, many 
references to personal immortality 
as an accepted fact. A few vague 
threats of a ‘ pit,’ and of the dogs 
of Yama (death), hint at punish- 
ment for the wicked, and the good 
man expects a felicity (Rig Veda, ix. 
113, 7), thus conceived of: 

Where there is eternal light, in the world 
where the sun is placed, in that immortal 
imperishable world, ... 

Where life is free, in the third heaven of 
heavens, where the worlds are radiant, 
where there is happiness and delight, 
where joy and pleasure reside, where the 
desires of our desire are attained,—there 
make me immortal ! 


Next in age and importance to 
the Vedas in the Aryan world are 
the Zoroastrian sacred books ; the 
scriptures of the Parsees, commonly 
comprised under the name of the 
Zend-Avesta. Of these books an 
account was given by the present 
writer (compiled from the transla- 


‘ First Farjard of the Vendidad., 
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tions of Haug, Spiegel, Westergaard, 
&ec.) in Fraser's Magazine three 
years ago. So far as he has traversed 
the same ground, Professor Miiller, 
we are happy to find, seems to 
sanction all the statements of that 
paper. To those of our readers who 
do not recall the article in question, 
it may be briefly told that the con- 
clusions of recent Zend scholarship 
are these:—In the beginning of 
history the Aryan race, a small 
tribe, perhaps only a family, having 
one language and one faith, dwelt 
in a certain spot called Aryana 
Vaéyo, believed to have been on 
the banks of the Araxes, near where 
the city of Atropatene afterwards 
stood. It was at all events a region 
far north of India, where winter 
reigned for ten months of the year.! 
After the lapse of years or centuries 
—who can tell how many ?—the 
race parted into two great branches: 
the Iranians, who were agricultu- 
rists labouring in Bactria, and the 
Brahmins, penetrating into India, 
where their nomad habits ended. 
Nor was this eventful severance 
effected without some bitter strife 
and religious dissension. Nay, it 
was perhaps primarily rather a re- 
ligious schism. than a national dis- 
ruption. In the rich fossil-beds of 
Language, where science is daily in- 
structing us more and more to seek 
for relics of the earlier world, which 
no false dealings with history can 
have distorted, there appears un- 
mistakable evidence that the Zoro- 
astrian and Vedic creeds bore to 
each other the inimical attitude of 
reformed and unreformed churches, 
of a great Catholicity and a great 
Protestantism. It was something 
more than the rancour wherewith, 
in modern times, 
Some have learned to curse the shrine 
Where others kneel to heaven, 

for gods and devils were actually 
made to exchange places. The 
Deva in Brahminism are gods. In 
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the Zend-Avesta they are demons. 


The Asura are the evil spirits of 


later Brahminism, and Ahura- 
Mazda is Zoroaster’s name for the 
Supreme God himself. Indra, god 
of the sky, chief god of one Vedic 
period, is the second of the devils 
in the Zend-Avesta. And so on 
through a_ bewildering 
heaven’s and _ hell’s inhabitants. 
The rites of the two creeds also 
show intimate connection, and are 
visibly only variations of the same 
original cultus, but here again are 
traces of the same fierce strife. 
The sacred Soma, which in the 
Brahminical religion holds a place 
analogous to the sacramental Host 
of Catholicism, is spoken of in one 
of the most ancient fragments of the 
Zend-Avesta with the utmost horror 
and contempt. ‘* Who will pollute,’ 
it asks, ‘that intoxicating liquor 
which makes proud the priests of the 
idols ?’! (Yasna 47.) Here then 
took place the earliest schism of the 
world; a schism unhealed after three 
thousand years. Asia at that hour 
fell morally asunder. The Brahmin 
race went on, to pass through in- 
tellectual processes of amazing 
depth and complexity, and to arrive 
at last at the miserable result of mo- 
dern Hindooism. The Iranian race, 
on the contrary, made a vigorous 


and healthful Morality the heart of 


their religion, and having largely 
influenced western thought through 
Jews and Greeks, have left to this 
hour in the remnant of Parsees no 
unworthy representatives of Zo- 
roaster’s disciples, uncorrupted by 
polytheism or idolatry, or the im- 
pure rites or cruel laws of the 
nation amid which they dwell. 
‘A Parsee,’ says Professor Miiller, 
‘believes in one God, to whom he 
addresses his prayers.’ According 
to his catechism he is taught that : 
‘This God has neither face 1 nor form, 
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colour nor shape, nor fixed place. 
He is Himself alone, and of such 
glory that we cannot praise or 
describe Him, nor our minds com- 
prehend Him.’ ‘ Whoever believes 
in any other god but this is an in- 
fidel.’ Believing in the punish- 
ment of vice and the reward of 
virtue, the Parsee trusts for pardon 
to the mercy of God. ‘If any one 
commit sin,’ (says the Zarthosti 
Catechism again) ‘under the belief 
that he shall be saved by somebody, 
both the deceiver as well as the de- 
ceived shall be damned to the day 
of Rasté Khez’ (the final restora- 
tion-day of all men and all spirits). 
‘Your Saviour is your deeds and 
God Himself. He is the Pardoner 
and the Giver.’ (Miiller, vol. i. 


p- 176.) 


Midway through the millennium 
which separated the ages of Zo- 
roaster and Christ, there was born 
in India the second great teacher 
who rent Brahminism in twain, and 
founded the religion which even 
now counts 450,000,000 disciples. 

Buddha (the [nlightened) was 
the Auguste Comte of the Kast. 
He tanght a noble morality,—with- 
out a God to command, or a heaven 
to reward it. He cut away the roots 
of all authority,—and immediately 
himself became a supreme and un- 
questionable authority, so that a few 
years after his death his followers 
held ‘That which Buddha said, 
that alone was well said.’ He pro- 
posed? the idea of Humanity at 
large as the object of benevolence 
—and formed a scheme of politics 
subversive of the whole order of 
society. He taught his disciples to 
spend several hours a day in the 
repetition of prayers—to w hich they 
were not at liberty to suppose that 
any being in the universe paid the 
slightest attention. Finally, he in- 


1 Haug managed to taste this vene sable fluid j in its properly prep: aved and consecrated 


state. 
* Professor Mi illex P 


between Buddha and Comte, 


He profanely describes it as a ‘ nasty drink!’ 
says he originated ‘this idea of Hum anity. 


The 


above parallel 


however, is no wi ay sanctioned by P rofessor Miiller. 
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structed mankind that after this 
life there is nothing whatever to be 
hoped for; and that the highest 
virtue leads soonest to the state 
wherein virtue is at an end for 
ever. 

Such are the original and ortho- 
dox doctrines of Buddhism accord- 
ing to Professor Miiller, M. de Saint- 
Hilaire, Eugéne Burnouf, and those 
who are best qualified to form an 
opinion. Some doubt exists whether 
the book containing the metaphy- 
sics of Buddhism be really the re- 
cord of his teachings or the original 
speculations of his pupil Kasyapa; 
but, however this point may be 
settled, ancient and modern Bud- 
dhist literature bear too many testi- 
monies to the atheism of the system, 
and too often defines the future 
Nirvana as empty nothingness, to 
permit us to deny that philosophic 
Buddhism is a religion without a 
God and without a heaven. 

A religion like this is an amazing 
portent in the history of human de- 
velopment. But does its appear- 
ance prove that the Religious Senti- 
ment in man is a weak and variable 
impulse, the result perhaps of early 
impressions and to be swept away 
by the first strong hand which 
touches it? Has man indeed no 
sense of immortality which makes 
him start and shudder at the end- 
less destruction of Nirvana ? 

Nay, but it seems to us that the 
very opposite lesson is taught by 
the story of Buddhism. The truth 
that was in the teaching of Buddha, 
even a beautiful, unselfish morality, 
the millions of the further East seized 
upon and spread from land to land 
with a missionary zeal never dis- 
played before or since, save by the 
disciples of Him who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount. But the dead, 
cold, hopeless theology linked with 
that living morality of Buddhism, 
those nations never truly accepted, 
and ere long he who had taught 
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atheism was himself worshipped 
as an incarnate God (a god before 
he descended to earth, a god hear- 
ing prayers since he has ascended 
to heaven), and his Nirvana of no- 
thingness and destruction has turned 
into a paradise where the blessed 
‘hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more,’ for all holy desires have there 
their fruition. When Buddhism be- 
came the creed of millions, the Reli- 
gious Sentiment of those millions 
remodelled their creed, and trans- 
formed an atheistic philosophy into 
a devout and hopeful religion. 

A most instructive picture of a 
religious Buddhist, when Bud- 
dhism was in its prime a thousand 
years ago, is given in these volumes 
in the sketch of the life of Hiouen- 
thsang, a Chinese whose warm 
devotion prompted him to travel to 
India to obtain the sacred books, 
and visit the shrine of his faith. 
His journal, still existing, has been 
translated by M. Stanislas Julien, 
and reveals a character brave, pious 
and humane, like a knight errant 
of chivalry. He lived praying per- 
petually to Buddha, endeavouring, 
like a Christian pilgrim, to behold 
visions and identify the scenes of 
Buddha’s life. Finally he died with 
the prayer on his lips; ‘that in 
every future birth he might fulfil 
his duties towards Buddha, and 
arrive at last at the highest and 
most perfect intelligence.’ ! Miiller 
says: ‘Of selfishness we fin! no 
trace in him. His whole lif: be- 
longed to the faith in wh th he 
was born, and the object o1 nis 
labours was not so much to perfect 
himself as to benefit others.’ Such 
then is the religion of a good 
Buddhist. It does not much mili- 
tate assuredly against the belief 
that man’s Religious Sentiment is 
essentially the same, whether in 
the breast of an old Chinese, who 
probably never heard of Europe or 
Europe’s faith, or in that of an 
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Englishman of to-day; whether 
developed into the ecstatic piety of 
a Tauler, or with infantile weakness 
beginning (as men are said to 
have done in the American-Indian 
history quoted in these volumes) 
‘not yet to worship the gods, but 
only to turn their face up to heaven.’ } 

The sacred canon of Buddhism 
was settled at the first council, the 
Niczan Council of the new religion. 
The whole collection is called the 
Tripitaka, a word signifying Three 
Baskets. The first basket contains 
the Siitras or discoveries of Buddha, 
compiled by his pupil Ananda. The 
second, the Vinaya, contains thecode 
of morality, noted down by another 
pupil, Upali. The third, the Abhi- 
dharma, contains the Buddhist 
system of metaphy sics, arranged 
by a third pupil, Kasyapa. Again 
there is the sacred canon of the 
Thibetan Buddhists, consisting of 
two immense collections called the 
Kanjur and Tanjur. The first con- 
sists of 108 folio volumes, com- 
prising 1,083 distinct works, and 
has been bartered for 7,000 oxen. 
The Tanjur consists of 225 folios. 
Both have been printed by the 
Buddhists at Lhassa and at Pekin. 
The whole sacred literature of the 
Buddhists, including the Lotus de 
la bonne Loi, translated by M. 
fugéne Burnouf, the Salita Vistara, 
or ‘biography of Buddha, and the 
Dhamma Padam, or ‘Footsteps of 
the Law,’ is of such magnitude 
that though of late years innumer- 
able MSS have been discovered 
and many scholars engaged in their 
examination, a complete view of the 
subject is yet unattainable. Pro- 
fessor Miiller has not (we regret to 
say) given us in these volumes any 
extracts from the Buddhist canon 
similar to those he has taken from 
Vedas. A few passages from the 


Dhamma Padam may give the reader 
an idea of the character of these 
books : 


1 Popul Vuh 
P- 337- 


Maz Miiller’s 


—a supposed relic of the legendary history of Guatemala. 
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Conquer anger by mildness, evil by good, 
falsehood by truth. . . Be not desirous of 
discovering the faults of others, but zealously 
guard against your own... Abstain from 
foolish conversation and from betraying the 
secrets of others. Abstain from coveting, 
from all evil wishes to others, from all 
unjust suspicion. To be free from sin, be 
contented, be grateful, subject to reproof, 
having a mind unshaken by prosperity and 
adversity. He is a more noble warrior 
who subdues himself than he who in battle 
conquers thousands. .. As the mighty rock 
Maha-meru-parvati remains unshaken by 
the storm, so is the wise unmoved by praise 
or disapprobation, All the religion of 
Buddha is contained in these three pre- 
cepts: purify thy mind; abstain from vice; 
practise virtue. To the virtuous all is pure. 
Therefore think not that going unclothed, 
fasting or lying on the ground can make the 
impure pure, for the mind will still remain 
the same. 


Another precept commands every 
Buddhist before he sleeps to wish 
well to all mankind. Should there 
be a person towards whom he finds 
he cannot perform such an act of 
mental benevolence, he is further 
counselled to resolve on doing that 
ersoiw sone kindness, when, it is 
added, he will find no further diffi- 
culty in wishing him well. 

All virtues, says Professor Miil- 
ler, in the Buddhist religion are 
said to spring from maitri, and this 
maitr? can only be translated (Ku- 
gene Burnouf affirms) by the word 
‘charity.’ ‘It does not express 
friendship,’ he says, ‘ but that uni- 
versal feeling which inspires us 
with goodwill to all men, and con- 
stant willingness to help them.’ 

Such are the precepts of Bud- 
dhism ; precepts which many who 
have dwelt in Buddhist countries 
affirm to have a real practical in- 
fluence on the lives of the millions 
by whom they are revered as 
divine revelation. Let us rejoice 
that so it should be, and that 
almost the largest of existing creeds 
—assuredly the largest of all, if 
we count the numbers of past 
generations—is not a mere mass of 
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idle fable and corrupt rites, and 
that God has by no means ‘left 
himself without a witness’ among 
these thronging myriads of His 
children. It is a strange reflection 
that among the departed whom we 
look to meet hereafter in the land 
of souls, the followers of Buddha 
must outnumber all the rest of that 
Company of Heaven to which we 
shall be admitted by 


The shadow cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds. 


Before quitting these interesting 
volumes, we must beg to question 
one remark of the author. His fact 
is no doubt correct, but the infer- 
ence he draws from it seems to us 
seriously erroneous. The modern 


doctrine of the slow development of 


humanity through tens of thousands 
of years from lower types of animal 
life, is affirmed by Professor Miller 
to be exploded by the discovery - 
philologists, that language, so far ¢ 

it can be traced back, is alw aio 


human and rational, and always in 
? 


astate of development. ‘ The idea,’ 
he says (vol. il. p. 8), ‘of a hu- 
manity emerging slowly from the 
depths of an animal brutality can 
never be maintained again.’ And 
why ? Because ‘the earliest work 
of art wrought by the human mind, 
more ancient than any literary docu- 
ment, and prior to the first whis- 
perings of tradition—the human 
language—forms an uninterrupted 
chain from the first dawn of history 
down to our own times.’ First, the 
Professor asserts, there was a pe- 
riod (to which he gives the name 
of Rhematic) when a language was 
spoken containing the germs of Tu- 
ranian, Semitic, and Aryan speech. 
Then, in successive periods, these 
three divided and subdivided into 
all the languages of Europe and 
Asia: a Confusion of Tongues occu- 
pying some five thousand years, and 
going on at the present time. 
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But this slow evolution, and mul- 
tiplication of species of language, 
is, if we mistake not, precisely 
analogous to that very development 
of animal species which the geolo- 
gist traces in the successive strata 
of the earth’s crust, and on which 
he founds his theory of progressive 
life. He also finds at the earlier 
periods, simpler forms; but forms 
even then beautiful and appropriate ; 
and as he advances, he finds these 
forms of animal and vegetable life 
multiply in number and increase in 
complexity of organisation. The 
very ground of his argument is, 
that such appears to have been the 
order of succession, and not the 
reverse process. That the first 
discovered relics of language are 
not senseless, but rational, and 
grammatically organised, is no 
more against the theory of human 
development than that the earliest 
known fossils are not chaotic lumps, 
but remains of organisms obviously 
well adapted to the conditions under 
which they once had life. In nei- 
ther case have we reached the bot- 
tom of the strata. There may well 
have been a long succession of ages 
(on Darwin’s hypothesis there was 
an immensely extended succession 
of ages) between the first existence 
of man and Professor Miiller’s Rhe- 
matic period of languages, or before 
any period of which, from the nature 
of the case, we can recover a trace. 
According to Professor Miiller’s 
own account, in another essay,! the 
first development of monotheism 
took place ‘ when together with the 
awakening of ideas, the first at- 
tempts only were being made at 
expressing the simplest conceptions, 
by means of a language most simple, 
most sensuous, and most unwieldy ’— 
a Saurian or Megatherium sort of 
language in short, compared to agile 
Greek and stalwart English. We 
cannot possibly get below this to 
the very earliest formations or azoic 


1 On Semitic Monotheism. 
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rocks of language (if such there 
ever were), for the period to which 
they should belong could leave no 
relics behind, save such as we believe 
we have actually found, namely, 
bones and stone weapons. Surely 
the fair conclusion to be drawn from 
the facts is precisely the converse 
of that which the Professor has 
stated, namely, that in human Lan- 
guage, as in all other fields of in- 
quiry, the evidence in favour of a 
slow progress from simple to com- 
plex, from the lower forms of life 
to the higher, is altogether com- 
plete and overwhelming ? 
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Three modes of creation alone 
are imaginable : 

A Retrograde Creation, ever fall- 
ing back, like the works of human 
hands, from cosmos to chaos—the 
Creation of a Toy. 

A Stagnant Creation, finished 
from the first and unchangeable— 
the Creation of a Stone. 

A Progressive Creation, ever un- 
folding in beauty and joy—the 
Creation of a Flower. 

Of these three, God has chosen 
that His world should be of the 
third order. Who is it that will 
say, He has not chosen well ? 


F. P. C. 





BY THE RIVER SIDE. 


(J\HE Reform Bill had passed the 

Lords. The British Constitu- 
tion had been abolished. X, Y, 
Z, and myself, stout Tories all, felt 
that the time had come to shake 
the dust off our feet. We deter- 
mined unanimously to leave town. 

‘Tupper will be poet-laureate,’ 
said Z, who writes poetry himself. 

‘They'll put Beales on the 
bench,’ said X, who belongs to the 
Middle Temple. 

‘Bradlaugh will be the new 
Bishop,’ said Y, who is a perpetual 
curate in the Midland Counties. 

‘And the authoress of The Gentle 
Life will get a place in the Royal 
Household, nurse-in-ordinary to the 
Princesses, perhaps,’ said the writer 
of this essay. 

Our city of refuge is on the 
banks of—let us call it—the Ilyssus. 
On one of the most exposed sea- 
boards of this stormy island the 


hard line of granite rocks suddenly 
breaks off, and is succeeded by 


undulating ranges of sandhills, 
through the midst of which the 
Ilyssus winds. The sea-water flows 
through a narrow channel far up 
into the mainland, and when the 
tide is full a land-locked lake, partly 
salt water, partly fresh water, fills 
up the interstices between the 
mounds of sand and bent. Then the 
fisher unscrews his rod and takes 
himself off to other occupations. 
But when the tide has ceased to 
flow and the lake begins to empty 
itself into the sea, and the river 
birds to return to the weedy banks 
which gradually show themselves 
above water, he returns to what is 
after all the real interest of his life. 
From the man of one book the 
schoolmen’s litany prayed God to 
deliver them; but the absorption 
of the true fisher in his gentle craft 
is the most exclusive of passions. 
From February till November he 
haunts the banks of his favourite 


river; he curses the sunshine which 
the husbandman loves ; his evening 
prayer is for rain; at night he 
dreams of salmon—heavier than 
any mortal man ever gaffed. Du- 
ring winter he caresses his flies, 
studying them lovingly as a lover 
studies his mistress’s dimples, or 
busks new ones for the returning 
spring. As the artist sitting over 
his town fire in the dim December 
twilight, takes out his sketch-book 
and feels his heart leap within him 
at the remembrances which it rouses 
of July sunshine flooding visionary 
glens, and murmurs of the moun- 
tain brooks, so the angler’s soul 
is stirred when he looks upon his 
flies. He reads the papers, per- 
haps, but he takes little interest in 
their most stirring contents. Wars 
and rumours of wars break with a 
distant and alien murmur upon his 
ears, and a French revolution or an 
American war are the passing follies 
of the day. Knowing as he does 
that a ten-pounder is lying at the 
neck of Charlie’s Pot, and that a 
skilful cast may lure him from his 
retreat under the Black Rocks, what 
can the death of a king, or the 
fall of a monarchy, be to him ? 
And this is one of the angler’s 
most secluded and charming haunts. 
The tide is out and the fishermen 
are at their work. There, three 
light-coated figures scattered along 
the river,—one up to the arm-pits 
in the middle of the stream in con- 
flict with a gigantic trout—are our 
friends X, Y and Z. Xis thecom- 
batant; Y contemplates the strug- 
gle from the bank; Z is calmly 
engaged in sketching the scene, like 
the great painter, who in the horrors 
of a storm on ship-board, stuck to 
his colours. Then there are other 
fishers :—the long-necked heron is 
watching the smaller trout which 
congregate in the deep pool below 
the rapids ; the wild duck whistles 
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past; the mournful cry of the cur- 
lew is heard high up in the air. 

On one bank of the river, near its 
mouth, lies a fisher-village ; on the 
other a small ‘clachan’ with half 
a dozen houses, a country inn, a 
country ‘merchant,’ the manse, 
and the church. The inn, kept by 
Mrs. Waterton, is the place of our 
abode, and pleasant, cheerful, un- 
pretentious both house and _land- 
lady are. She is a capital cook 
in her way, and the hour of her 
triumph is the hour when, having 
returned from the water with our 
baskets full, she selects from them 
the biggest and sweetest trout, 
and serves them up, piping hot, 
in a marvellous combination of 
oatmeal and butter. We are, I 
must confess, luxuriously com- 
fortable. The parlour-floor, it is 
true, is sanded; but then how the 
fire burns and crackles during 
those autumnal eve nings, and how 
warm and inviting the little room 
looks in the rosy firelight through 
the visionary shadows! We hav e 
none of those magnificent gentle- 
men, who condescend occasionally 
elsewhere to act as waiters, to at- 
tend on us; but our neat-handed 
Hebe is lithe and swift and dex- 
terous, and the good-natured little 
beauty does not disdain at times 
to help a weary angler out of his 
waterproof ‘ waders.’ She is always 
trim; but when on Sunday she 
walks demurely to the kirk in a 
coquettish little red hood and 
looped-up petticoat, you will barely 
see her ‘marrow,’ for comeliness, 
in the country-side. The path to 
the church winds through rich 
fields of yellow oats, and last Sun- 
day evening—a sweet mellow 
October ‘Sabbath,’ as they call it 
here—we met her tripping home 
in the gloaming with her sweetheart 
Donald, and Z, who is a poet, forth- 
with wrote a pastoral on the event 
which, I trust, he may be per- 
suaded day to give to the 
world. 


one 
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Z is our poet, and being be. 
sides our landscape painter, what 
between rhyming and sketching he 
makes a somewhat indolent sports- 
man. We chaff him a little upon 
these peculiarities of his, but he 
is eager in defence of his craft. 
This is how he defends himself :— 
‘Surely no life excels the painter’s. 
Through the pleasant summer and 
autumn days he wanders, pencil in 
hand, among the loveliest solitudes 
of nature—known only it may be 
to the eagle and the deer-stalker. 
And to him they acquire a quite 
peculiar charm—for the evanescent 
glories of the sky, and the flitting 
shadows and sunshine on the hill 
side, are things which he can seize 
and carry away with him. Whereas 
to the rest of the world they are 
but passing shows — paining even 
by their perishableness—to him they 
are ever present splendours which 
do not fade. To the eye which 
moreover, nature discloses all 
her loveliness. The painter acquires 
a sense which other men do not 
possess—he sees things which the 
world does not see. He knows 
better than the botanist where the 
rare ferns bloom—he can tell by his 
sketch-book as in a chart where one 
leafy tribe or kingdom ends and 
another begins—no lichen is too 
humble for his friendship. Then 
he is a poet, too, you may be sure, 
and when his colours will not do his 
bidding, when the dim genius loci 
eludes the brush, he can translate 
his raptures into song. And thus, 
with one ministering angel at his 
side (for you never meet an un- 
married painter), he leads a happy 
Bohemian life, where the wilfulness 
is unselfish, and the pleasures are 
pure and serene—where he feasts 
royally with nature every day— 
where he is haunted by no suspicion, 
as other truants are, that he has 
left his work unfinished at home, 
for he is at home among the hills, 
and he knows that his work lies 
here.’ 


sees, 
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It was after dinner when he spoke 
(as you may have guessed), a din- 
ner to which we had invited the mi- 
nister of the parish, and Z’s oratory 
aroused our guest. 

‘IT do not know much,’ 
fine old Highlandman, ‘about art 
and artists. Those that I have 
seen were pleasant gentlemen, but 
their beards were long, and their 
garments were cut after a strange 
fashion. Nor do I see that much 
good ever came of their work. I 
do not know that the best skill of 
Vandyck or Reynolds saved a single 
soul from destruction. It does not 
become me to exalt my vocation 
overmuch ; else would I say that 
the life of a preacher of the gospel 
up yonder among the hills—from 
whence I come—is fuller of true 
excitement than any other. No day 
passes which does not see him in 
some distant sequestered valley. 
Up in the loneliest hamlets his face 
is known. His voice is often the 
only link between the solitary 


said the 


mountain shepherd and the throng 


of life below. The griefs and joys 
of every dweller among these sad 
corries and tarns have been told to 
him. He knows little of what you 
call the picturesque: but there is 
no glen which is not associated in 
his mind with the grandest lights 
and shadows. In that one old Lucky 
Macgregor died last year—the witch 
of the country-side—he was with 
her alone when her poor old soul 
made its escape at last. To this he 
came through the dismal wreaths 
of a December night to aid Black 
Angus in his strife with the devil— 
little bodily help could he give the 
unhappy maniac it is true, but the 
paroxysm of madness wore off when 
the well known voice was heard at 
the bed-side, and the visionary 
fiends relented. And so on—in 
each of a hundred glens there is to 
him some record of a story ever old 
and ever new—the story of sin and 
death, and of a forgiveness greater 
than death—- phantom-like memories 
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of lonely human souls who have 
gone away from their misty moor- 
lands to meet the King and Judge.’ 

A fine old Highlandman, I say— 
for seventy summers have passed 
over Dr. McAlister’s head, and his 
eye is not dimmed, nor his natural 
strength abated, but rather addicted 
to the use of long sermons and 
whisky punch—after the fashion of 
his countrymen. 

Another phase of life was vividly 
presented to us the other day—that 
led by the fishers who live at the 
mouth of the Ilyssus. There wasa 
brilliant sunshine, and the sea-trout 
were coy and would not rise. So 
crossing at the ferry we strolled 
down the river side till we came to 
the white-washed red-tiled village. 
The men had just returned from the 
autumn herring fishing, and the 
whole population—men, women and 
children—were engaged in hauling 
up the bulky boats beyond reach of 
the tide. This is a work of no or- 
dinary labour, but they went at it 
with a will, and, one by one, the 
great craft were drawn from the 
sea and stowed away for the winter 
months, amid shouts and cheers and 
jests and noisy merriment. One 
would have fancied that that strange 
life of theirs, that incessant conflict 
withthe treacherous elements, would 
have a tendency to sadden them, 
but it does not seem to do so. The 
fishers are asa rule brave, frank, 
light-hearted — splendid Tories —— 
adhering tenaciously to the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, and intolerant 
of change. 

There was to be a great wedding 
in the village that evening, and 
the ‘Provost,’ as they call by 
courtesy in most of these fishing- 
towns their oldest resident, honoured 
us with an invitation, which we 
accepted. There was eating, and 
drinking, and dancing (1 had the 
honour of dancing with the bride, 
who stayed till dawn) and singing 
and story-telling, and the pleasantest 
and courtliest manners (for the 
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fishermen are gentlemen by nature) 
you will see anywhere. The songs 
were for the most part intensely 
solemn, drawn out in a singular 
nasal key ; but one or two of them 
had a touch of the comic ofa peculiar 
kind. There was one, for instance, 
which narrated how a fisherman 
had married a mermaid by mistake, 
and detailed the precautions which 
he took (having discovered his 
mistake, but being madly in love 
with her all the same) to prevent 
his friends from seeing how the 
ase stood. Z took a note after- 
wards of some of the lines, but I 
rather think his version is scarcely 
up to the mark of the original. Tim 
Doolan has shot his nets across a 
bay into which the Atlantic rolls, 
and rocks there all night long: 


And saw the scarts a-fishin’ there 
Or waggin’ of their tails, 

And heard the quacking of the ducks, 
And the spouting of the whales. 


But when Tim pulls in his nets he 
is considerably surprised— 


For in the meshes he perceived 
There lay a lady fair, 

A-smilin’, with her eyes so green, 
And combin’ of her hair. 


She tells him that having fallen in 
love with him she has come to live 
with him, and Tim assents at once. 


Tim Doolan was a gintleman, 
Of manners frank and free ; 
And he says, ‘My dear, you're welcome 
shure 
To come along with me, 
And we'll get the priest across the way 
To splice us presently,’ 


But she at once suggests difficulties 
which had not occurred to honest 
Tim—her tail, and the want of the 
maternal sanction : 


‘But Tim,’ says she, ‘ where shall we be 
‘If you cannot prevail 

Upon the priest, or if he should 
Reflect upon my tail ? 

And whether mother knows I’m out— 
O mother o’ pearl mine!’ 

And then she dropt a briny tear 
Upon Tim’s tarry line. 
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Tim attempts to reassure her, how- 
ever, and he ultimately succeeds. 
‘Ah Tim, ah Tim, the brightest gim 
Will not compare with me, 
When far below where fishes go 
I'm sailing merrily ; 
But never a marmaid comes ashore 
sut she smells fishily, 
And if your neighbours should incline 
To make remarks on me, 
Then you'll regret, my darling pet, 
That ever I left the sea.’ 
* And you're a marmiad, then?’ says Tim ; 
‘If that’s the case.’ says he, 
We'll sweeten your lips with one or two 
nips, 
And we'll warm your tail with a touch of 
the rale 
And ginuine ould eau-de-vie.’ 


A conclusion which was greeted 
with rounds of applause, notwith- 
standing the nasal sing-song in 
which grave and gay were alike 
recited. 

You ask me to describe to youa 
little in detail the order of our daily 
life here. Well, that depends a 
good deal upon the tide. If the 
tide be full about midnight, we are 
out of bed before dawn; for by 
nine or ten o'clock the sea will 
return and drive usaway. On such 
a day, however, we are at it again 
about three or four p.m., and then 
we fish till dark. If, however, we 
cannot set to work till the forenoon, 
we breakfast together like reason- 
able Christians, smoke the morning 
pipe, and then, shouldering our rods, 
stroll down quietly to the river 
side. Of course fishing is our ‘em- 
ployment,’ and if the fish will even 
look at the fly (which they often do 
in a provokingly playful style, as 
though they were chaffing us) we 
continue to thrash the water with 
the most admirable patience. Asa 
rule, however, even on our best 
days, we take an hour’s rest at 
noon, and first one and then an- 
other and another arrives at the 
trysting-place beside the Head- 
man’s Pot—so called because the 
hill where the old feudal lords of 
the district administered their sharp 
justice rises close beside. Here Z, 
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at least, is sure to be found, for 
until he sees one or other of us Jand 
a two-pounder, the poet will not 
clothe himself in waterproof. The 
ruins of the old castle tower over- 
head; the vast empty lake lies 
below us; an army of waterfowl 
making the air noisy with their 
greetings. The wind carries a 
sullenmurmur,a thunder-like boom, 
across the sand-hills,—’tis the dash 
of the white surf on the bar. Far 
away down the river a whole fleet 
of mermaids are visible, mermaids— 
or rather fisher-maids—up to their 
waists in water, spoiling the mussel- 
scalps for bait. 
To-day when 


we arrive, Z is 


engaged in perusing some manu- 
script poems which a brother poet 
had sent him, and which our rustic 
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‘The age of poetry,’ X remarked 
sententiously, ‘like the age of 
chivalry, has departed, and only the 
memories of an older minstrelsy 
linger about us. Mat Arnold is 
quite right— 


Though the Muse be gone away, 
Though she move not earth to-day, 
Souls, erewhile who caught her word, 
Ah! still harp on what they heard,’ 


‘ My friend who sends me these,’ 
said Z, ‘does not agree with you. 
Nor do I. Helicon may have run 
dry, but there are fresh springs of 
living poetry still left to us even in 
England.’ 

‘Let us hear what your friend 
has to say for himself,’ replied X, 
stretching himself out lazily in the 
sunshine. 


postman (who comes with letters 
and papers once in the three days, 
and is apt to get drunk on the 
road) had brought that morning. 


‘ Listen, and I will try to decipher 
a hand that is more arabesque than 
your own.’ Z then read us this 
poem : 


Love 1s Best. 


Beside the rosy islands of the West, 

There winds a glen of all the glens most fair, 

Where, day and night, the North wind is at rest, 
For Love lives there. 


Thence wandering in the noontide of my life, 

A goddess stept from out the shadowy green, 

With pensive eyes, and lips by love’s sweet strife 
Opened between. 


And through the dewy coolness of the leaves 
Echoed a voice which taught us how to woo— 
The voice of love in visionary eves— 

‘Cuckoo ! Cuckoo !’ 


And, cheek to cheek, we lay among the bent, 
And through the wood we wandered hand in hand, 
And all the goodness of the Lord was spent 

Upon that summer land. 


Then, stooping down, she whispered in my ear,— 
‘ There is a marvellous fountain in the wood, 
And, drinking there, whoever cometh here, 

Shall find it good. 


‘For, drinking there, his name shall grow a name 

Known unto men through all the far abodes, 

And, mounting up as incense-smoke, his fame 
Shall reach the Gods.’ 


Then, turning quick, I touched her on the mouth, 
And said,—‘ O sweetest, let this matter be ; 
I ask not anything of North or South, 

But love from thee. 
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‘I never more will lay my lance in rest, 

Nor in the storm of battle shall my crest 

Break, like the foam, against the foeman’s breast, 
For love is best. 


‘ And I am all aweary of the world, 

And roaming o'er the seas with hungry heart ; 

In this deep bay my tattered sails are furl’d— 
I will not part 


‘From thee, and from the tresses of thy hair 
Tangling my sense, and from thy perfect breast, 
And from the sweetest lips Love anywhere 


Has ever kist. 


‘Trample upon me with thy dainty feet, 
Upon thy slave who breaks his captive bow ; 
But from thy feet which trample on me, sweet, 


I will not go.’ 


At the close X raised himself 
from his recumbent position, and, 
assuming a critical air, observed— 

‘I don’t mean to say that there 
are not some good points in the 
rhymes; but apart from isolated 
blemishes (such as the refrain 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo!’’—now, as of 
old, a word untuneful to the mar- 
ried ear), the whole moral of the 
poem is bad. A craven knight 
who languishes at the feet of his 
beloved! If she have any true no- 
bility she will spurn the lover who 
is prepared to lay aside sword 
and spear (and whatever belongs to 
true manliness) because she has 
blue eyes and a sweet mouth.’ 

‘Your standard, I think, is too 
narrow, I interposed. * Poetry 
admits of broad effects—a certain 
trenchant simplicity is natural to 
it. The poem is merely the embodi- 
ment of one mood: it throws into 
concrete form the pious exaggera- 
tion of love. Our knight is wearied; 
he has been fighting all his life, and 
the Philistines have hit him hard; 
and now when Una comes out of 
the greenwood, he will lie down 
and vest, and her smile will ease 
him. ut, by and by, be sure he 
buckles on his armour again.’ 

‘A very pretty quarrel as it 
stands,’ said Z placidly. ‘ Here 
perhaps is something you may like 
better, a sort of monody on that 


sad story I told you about the 
other night.’ 


Tur HARvVEsT IS ENDED. 


She was my first, my last.delight, 

I thought upon her day and night, 

I seeméd dead when out of sight 

Of her who was my one delight,— 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 


Blue eyes as innocent as morn 
Smiled on a restless heart, forlorn 
Of what it sought for,—bluest eyes 
Pensive with maiden mysteries, 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 


The sweetest voice was ever heard 

From minster choir or twilight bird ; 

And through the shining golden hair 

The braided roses looked less fair. 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 


Lips that a crownéd king might kiss, 
And glean therefrom undreamt of bliss, 
Were kissed by me, and her white hand,— 
Was whiter none in all that land. 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 


I did not tell her of my love 

Until the sun was high above 

The pine wood by the windy bay, 

Where the vexed billows break alway— 
Whilethroughthe sunshine and therain 
The corn goes ripening on. 


The crocus had forgot to bloom, 

The last wild hyacinth in the gloom 

Of the fir trees was fading fast 

When round her waist my arms I cast. 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 
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O mother of the dying Christ, 

O blesséd mother of the blest, 

Look down upon a heart in pain 

And make it sweet and whole again,— 
Whilethrough the sunshine: andtherain 
The corn goes ripening on— 


She was my love, she loved me well, 
Yet there that night we bade ‘ farew ell ; 
With unkist lips and unwept eyes 
We parted there in sullen wise. 
While through thesunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 


We parted, and the blackness fell 

Upon my soul which souls in hell 

Feel when they think upon the sweet 

Cool waters where the angels meet, 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on— 


Where sitting at the feet of Him 

Who sits between the cherubim, 

My only love beholds the face 

Of Jesus in the blesséd place. 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn went ripening on. 


I left her in my sore distress, 

I left her in my wretchedness, 

And neither sun, nor fire, nor tears, 

From out my heart the madness wears— 
While through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn goes ripening on— 


Which crazed me when I knew that she 
Had fallen, stricken down by me ; 
Which crazed me when I knew my sweet 
Had left me, and in some retreat— 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn goes ripening on— 


Within the far-off heaven, where I 
May meet her not—for she will fly 
rom him who smote her—looks no more 
On that unlovely hateful shore— 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn goes ripening on-— 
Where on this windy autumn night 
Beneath the low moon’s parting light, 
I press my heart against the stone 
Where her sweet body lies alone— 
And through the sunshine and the rain 
The corn goes ripening on. 

Whether it was that it suited the 
scene, the mellow October light, 
the golden autumn woods, the rea- 
pers among the yellow grain, I know 
not ; but X was pacified, merely ob- 
serving ci usually that he ‘did not be- 
lieve any true poetry had been 
written in England since Herrick 
died. 


And this 


brings me at last to 
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what I have been meaning to say 
all along. 

Dear old Herrick! We have 
brought him down with us here, 
and even those of us who did not 
know him before have come to love 
the sweet and arch simplicity of his 
muse. We have got no end of 
snatches from him by heart, and 
were hetostep inaccidentally among 
us he would be pleasantly surprised 
to find his language in familiar use. 
It is a famous “plan when you go to 
the country for a month to take any 
one of the real old English poets 
with you, and steep yourself in his 
music. You will come to know him 
as you never did before. 

And Herrick, all things con- 
sidered, is wondrously little known. 
Many men and women—lovers of 
poetry too—know him only by 
name. While his rhymes are still 
vibrating in and haunting my ear, 
I would like to ask others to share 
my enjoyment, and to listen to a 
few strains of a muse that does not 
deserve to be forgotten. 

Considering the time when he 
wrote, the Devonshire parson is a 
surprising master of that idiomatic 
and felicitous English which up to 
his age, we find only in Shakespeare. 

‘his curiosa felicitus—the last grace 
and refinement of speech—is now 
common enough among our poets 
(Tennyson being facile priiteeps in 
this accomplishment), for the more 
polished and highly organised a 
language becomes, the more eagerly 
is it prized by those who employ the 
highest form of a people’s speech—- 
the poetic. But even Tennyson is 
seldom more subtly apt than Her- 
rick can be on occasion. 

Are not such passages and lines 
as I am about to quote characterised 
by ‘a fair and unfamiliar excellence’ 
(to use one of our poet’s choice ex- 
pressions) not unworthy of the 
latest of the laureates ? How feli- 
citous are the lines in which he 
describes the charms of the rustic 
maid : 
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The girl that keeps the neat 
With breath more sweet than violet ;— 


Or those in which he compares 
poetry and prayer: 

The holy incantation of a verse ;— 
Or those on the roses 
breast: 


on Julia’s 


Under a lawn, than skies more clear 
Some ruffled roses nestling were, 

And snugging there, they seemed to lie 
As in a flowery nunnery ;— 


Or those on the picture of Amaryllis 
asleep in the wood; or those on the 
oak : 

A wise man every way lies square, 
And like a surly oak with storms perplext, 
Grows still the stronger strongly vext ; 


Or those on bees: 


So smells the breath about the hives 
When well the work of honey thrives, 
And all the busie factours come, 
Laden with wax and honey home ;— 


Or those on Myrrha beginning: 
Fold now thine armes, and hang thy head 
Like to a lilie witheréd ;— 

Or the summer welcome : 


For to the flowerie earth 
The golden pomp is come ;— 


Or the evening chorus, touched like 
the daffodils with a prescient feeling 
of the coming night : 


The shades grow great, but greater grows 
our sorrow ;— 


Or the farewell to an imaginary 
mistress: 


Not many full-faced moons shall wane, 
Lean-horn'd, before I come again, 
As one triumphant ;— 


Or the bridal chorus: 


Then come on, come on, and yield 
A savour like unto a blesséd field, 
When the bedabled morne 
Washes the golden eares of corne. 


In several of these expressions 
we recognise an almost modern air. 
Quoted at random one would never 
think of going all the way back to 
the Restoration for theirauthor—the 
*bedabled morn’ for instance, shows 
all the richness, subtlety of feeling, 
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yet essential truthfulness which 
Tennyson manifests in his best 
work—where he is at once dain- 
tily fastidious and unapproachably 
simple. Herrick’s eye was very 
true, and his hand recorded what 
his eye saw with a fidelity which 
few poets have excelled and a po- 
lished ease which all might covet. 
Most of the passages to which I 
have referred are descriptive of 
impressions produced by natural 
effects; but Herrick was quite as 
much at home—perhaps more so— 
with more artificial effects. In this 
on dress, for instance, see how 
rapidly one apt and spontaneously 
felicitous epithet follows another : 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER. 


A sweet disorder in the dress, 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals a crimson stomacher ; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribands to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave deserving note 

In the tempestuous petticoat ; 

A careless shoe-string, in whose ti 

I see a wild civility: 

Do more bewitch me, than when ar‘ 
Is too precise in every part. 

Most of his pieces are very slight, 
yet they are complete—as a violet 
or a daisy, or an epigram is com- 
plete. This sense of proportion 
bearing fruit in grace of form is 
perceptible in whatever he wrote— 
lyric or pastoral. Here are one or 
two very short poems, from which 
nothing could be taken away with- 
out hurt, and which yet need not 
a single word more—the highest 
test of art. 

Tue Curse. 
Goe, perjur'd man ; and if thou e’er return 
To see the small remainders in mine urn ; 
When thou shalt laugh at my religious dust, 
And ask, where's now the colour, form, and 
trust 
Of woman’s beauty? and with hand more 
rude 
Rifle the flowers which the virgin strew'd: 
Know, I have pray'd to Furie, that some wind 
May blow my ashes up, and strike thee 
blind, 
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Tue Wovunnep Cvrip. 


Cupid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung ; 
Whereupon in anger flying 
To his mother, said, thus erying, 
‘Help! O help! your boy's a-dying,’ 
‘And why, my pretty lad ? said she, 
Then blubbering, re plied he, 
‘A wingéd snake has bitten me, 
Which country people call a bee.’ 
At which she smiled, then with her hairs 
And kisses drying up his tears, 
‘Alas!’ said she, ‘ my wag, if this 
Such a pernicious torment is, 
Come, tell me then, how great’s the smart 
Of those thou woundest with thy dart ? 


To Draneme. 


Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which, star-like, sparkle in their skies ; 
Nor be you proud that you can see 

All hearts your captives, yours yet free ; 
Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air; 
When as that rubie which you wear, 
Stuck from the tip of your soft ear ; 
Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your world of beauty’s gone. 


Upon a CuIrp, 


Here a pretty baby lies 

Sung asleep with lullabies ; 
Pray be silent, and not stir 
Th’ easie earth that covers her. 


Of his more purely lyrical genius 
‘Cherrie-ripe,’ ‘ Daffodils,’ and 
‘Gather ye rose-buds while ye 
may,’ are well known and justly 
remembered (‘ Daffodils’ especially 
being impressed by an exquisite 
sunset pensiveness); but perhaps 
the best of any is that entitled 
‘Corinna going a Maying,’ from 
which I copy a couple of stanzas : 


Get up, get up for shame, the blooming 

morne, 

Upon her wings presents the God unshorne. 
See how Aurora throws her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours thro’ the aire ; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew be spangling herbe and tree. 

Each flower has wept, and bow’d toward the 

east, 

Abov : an hour since, yet you are not drest, 

Nay, not so much as out of bed, 
When all the birds have mattens said, 
And sung their thankful hymnes ; ’tis 
sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in, 
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When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 
Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless follies of the time. 

We shall grow old apace and die 

3efore we know our liberty ; 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as do’s the sun; 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be filled again ; 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight, 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but 

decaying, 

Come my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying. 


The easy musical flow of the 
verse combined with the graceful 
touches of Horatian cheerfulness 
and Horatian sadness appeal to one 
of the deepest feelings in our nature 
—the relation between man and 

nature—man’s perishable enjoyment 
aie perennial and adorable beauty 
—man soon to be made ‘a fable, 
song, or fleeting shade.’ 

1 wonder sometimes that in these 
days of selections from everybody 
and nobody, a selection from Her- 
rick’s poems is not attempted. 
There is a good deal in his verse 
that hardly bears to be repeated 
now-a-days. To the sensitiveness 
which would turn away from a 
strong phrase or an over- ‘bold com- 
parison, he would himself have 
said— 

But yet love's fire will wast 
Such bashfulness at last,— 


but there are many of the poems 
which are justly open to criticism, 


and he himself owned as much 

when he said, in lines which were 

at once an apology and a con- 

fession— 

Wantons we are, and though our words be 
such, 

Our lives do differ from our lines by mnch. 


The presence of these poems 
must always render a complete 
edition of Herrick a sealed book to 
many ; and if Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin, Mr. Palgrave, or some other 

Q 
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competent critic would only take 
the trouble to select the worthiest 
and put them together, the world 
would be his debtor. 

And now the days are drawing 
in. There is acoating of ice on the 
shallow pools inthe morning. The 
winter birds begin to gather. For 
days past long strings of geese 
have been flying to the southward. 
Yesterday we learned that three 
hoopers—the shy magnificent wild 
swan—had been seen upon the Loch 
of Luncarty. About the mouth 
of the river the northern harold 
and the eider duck are fishing all 
day long. X shot a woodcock and 
ever so many couple of snipe last 
week in the Black Moss. The 


snipe have been there in wonderful 
numbers for months; we have had 
them at breakfast every morning 
since we came,—and a snipe is a 
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delicious tit-bit at breakfast,—but 
the woodcock have only just begun 
to cross the water. This fellow, 
when flushed, seemed weary with 
his flight of a thousand miles, and 
he was as thin when cooked as 
poor Captain Speke was when he 
got back from the African niggers. 
So the winter being upon us, X, 
Y and Z start to-morrow for the 
south. But I have elected to re. 
main. Romantic visions of wild 
winter days among the snow, and 
grand white moonlight nights 
among the wild-fowl, tempt me to 
stay, and my landlady assures me 
that she and Hebe will make my 
well-being their peculiar charge. 
Should I be able to snatch a mo- 
ment from my great work on the 
Philosophy of the Undeniable, I 
may tell you, by and by, how I 
have spent the winter. 





RAMBLES. 
By Parricrus WALKER, Esa. 


In tHe New Forest. 


MEET of foxhounds in the 
New Forest on a fine open win- 

ter morning is a prettyenough sight, 
even to one who is no sportsman. 
On some lawn or rising ground, 
encircled by far-spreading russet or 
leafless woods, you see the mounted 
groups of red-coated gentlemen, 
with a sprinkling of ladies, graceful 
in flowing dark skirts, lively boys 
on their ponies, and pretty little 
longhaired girls; black or brown 
coated riders too, lawyer or doctor, 
tradesman or farmer; whosoever, 
short, chooses to come on the 
outside of a horse to share in this 
peculiar aristo-democratic amuse- 
ment. The little old whipper- 
in (we have no huntsman), with 
ruddy face and lively eyes, sitting 
his big horse as though he lived 
there, and in fact the most and 
best of his life is in the saddle, 
calls now and again or cracks his 
whip at the hounds if restless; 
but usually they are standing 
about, or stretched on the sward, 
or nosing and questing quietly 
round within a small area. The 
master bides somewhat aloof, the 
cares of sovereignty visible on his 
brow; now and again doffing his 
hat to a fair equestrian, or exchan- 
ging a grave word with some per- 
sonage of importance. Carriages 
drive up on the road, and gentlemen 
go over to them to greet their 
friends. Other spectators there are, 
but not many ; by no means like the 
enthusiastic crowd of miscellaneous 
pedestrians that come out to see the 
hounds in Ireland, and often follow 
them, too, for the best part of the 
day: here are only a few foresters 
and boys, smock-frocked, apathetic, 
and perhaps half a dozen young wo- 
men and children from the nearest 
cottages. Now we move to the 


cover, in go the hounds, ‘ fea- 
thering’ (waving their feathery 
tails) among the gorse and rusty 
bracken. ‘Ho, Rallywood!—ho, 
Trojan |’ —a hound gives tongue— 

‘ challenges.’ —‘ There goes Dia- 
mond !—hark to Diamond !” Forty 

sanine voices make the wood re- 
sound: reynard darts across one of 
the forest rides—‘ Tally-ho-o !’—he 
bursts into the open, the whole pack 
at his heels, and away we go. But 
"tis not mine to attempt the descrip- 
tion of ‘arun;’ it has been done a 
thousand times, and done well. The 
New Forest is a good place for ‘ see- 
ing the hounds work,’ as they stream 
together over the open moorlands, 
or come to a check in some gorse- 
brake or plantation. The riding is 


the easiest possible, no jumping of 


any sort, unless you like; much of 
the ground being open moor (you 
have very seldom to go over crop), 
and through the woods run numerous 
grassy avenues, called ‘ rides,’ where 
you may gallop as on a lawn. Two 
things a stranger has to guard 
against—getting into a swamp and 
losing his w ay: let him turn and 
twist about a little, and then find 
himself, all alone among the trees 
and underwood, at some point 
where three or more forest ways 
diverge, and it may prove no easy 
matter to choose right. As to the 
swamps, if you are so ambitious as 
to keep well forward without know- 
ing the ground, you may be gallop- 
ing along comfortably this moment, 

and the next floundering in a trea- 
cherous muddy abyss, firm to the 
inexperienced eye. You plunge from 
your saddle ; alas for the shining 
white breeches! but all is a trifle if 
you can safely land your struggling 
and frightened horse, without re- 
course to spades and ropes. These 
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swamps, clogging and chilling the 
legs of the hounds with wet mud, 
are the cause, as some think, of that 
lameness to which the Forest hounds 
are peculiarly liable. Others attri- 
bute it to the prickles of the abun- 
dant dwarf furze (Ulex nanus). The 
winter in this region is ne 
so mild and open, that the sport 
often goes on here when frozen-up 
elsewhere. It is naturally a fa- 
vourite habitat of hunting men. A 
French lady detested war ‘ because 
it spoiled conversation ’— people 
could talk of nothing else. If you 
are fond of hunting-talk after dinner, 
you can enjoy plenty of it in so- 
ciety here; and there might easily be 
worse—it smacks of open air and 
living nature; but to a stranger, 
who is not an enthusiastic sports- 
man, a little of it suffices. He knows 
nothing of such a gentleman’s bay 
mare, or of Captain So-and-so’s 
‘brother to Rattler;’ the copses, 
gorses, farms, roads, spinneys, hills, 
bottoms, brooks, enclosures, &c., 
are mere names, not in his mind’s 
geography. Still, what should men 
talk of but of what interests 
them? For my own part, I can 
relish a little sporting talk as well 
as most conversation one is likely 
to meet with around the mahogany 
tree; but, like all other talk, it is 
too apt to sink into mere personal 
gossip 

Is the lively game of modern 
hunting worth all the care and cost 
expended on it? ‘In what way,’ 
asks a writer on the subject,! ‘cana 
man spend his money with more sa- 
tisfaction to himself and his friends’ 
—than as master of a pack of fox- 
hounds ? but he warns his wealthy 
friend, ‘you must give up your 
whole time to it.’ Few have the 
ambition to be master, but the time 
and cost given to his sport by merely 
a regular foxhunter amounts to no 
trifle. Of a great many things in 
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the world a little is good, more than 
a little bad, and certainly there ought 
to be some proportion between ear- 
nestness and its object. On the other 
hand, there will always be men to 
devote themselves thoroughly to 
each separate interest that is fit to 
engage in any degree the human 
attention. Some will be draw n, by 
instinct and circumstances co-opera- 
ting, to horses and dogs, as others 
to farming, to ships, to travelling, 
to music, to whatsoever art or pur- 
suit. One boy is mad for going 
to sea; another cannot be kept out 
of the stable yard; there are tastes 
that seem to be in the blood— 
sportsmen by nature, as musicians 
and poets. Such men are the life 
of certain classes of enterprise in 
each generation ; their enthusiasm 
—whether they follow the thing 
as trade or amusement, or both in 
combination —is contagious, and 
works miracles on the will and 
pocket of the less determined. In 
our own time and country abound, 
beyond all precedent, people who 
have more pounds and hours than 
they know what to do with, who 
are puzzled and wearied with a 
choice of amusements; and there 
is certainly something to be said, 
among the rest, for modern hunt- 
ing, artificial as it is, and perhaps 
over elaborate in its machinery. It 
retains a smack of the old virtue. 


Alle such dysport as voydeth ydilnesse, 
It fytteth every gentilman to knowe, 
For mirthe annexed is to gentilnesse ; 
Wherefore among alle other, as I trowe, 
To know the craft of hunting, and to 
blowe, 
As this booke shall witnesse, is of the best, 
For it is holesum, pleasaunt, and honest! * 


As to that old hunting—British, 
Saxon, Norman—of wolf, boar, roe- 
buck, hart, fox, hare, badger, otter, 
—we leave it with the antiquaries, 
and quaint recorders of ‘ wood- 
craft’s authentic traditions.’ The 


! Col. Cook, Observations on Fox Hunting. 
2 Old translation of L’Art de Vénerie. 
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Conqueror and his sons were mighty 
hunters; but the oft-told tale of 
the destruction of many villages, 
churches, and houses in making 
this New Forest, is like so much 
other ‘History.’ The poor chalk- 
gravel soil of the district (Middle 
Eocene of the geologists), could 
never have supported many in- 
habitants. Ytene (‘ Furzy ’—‘ the 
Furze-land’?) was clearly a wild, 
moory, woody district in William’s 
day, with a small scattered popula- 
tion. He made it a Royal Forest, 
and increased the severity of the 
old forest laws of the Danish and 
Saxon kings. The inhabitants na- 
turally disliked the afforestment, 
and stories of the new king’s inhu- 
manity were told and retold, gaining 
in bulk and definition as the facts 
retired into the past, till the First 
William became in monkish chro- 
nicles (subsequent, not contempo- 
rary: there is nothing of it in the 
Saxon chronicle) a royal Dragon 
of Wantley—houses and churches 
were to him geese and turkeys. He 
destroyed ‘ twenty-two ’—‘ thirty- 
six’ —‘ fifty-two parish churches,’ 
and when his two sons in succession 
lost their lives in this wicked New 
Forest, it was clearly by vengeance 
of heaven. 

Of the buildings named in the 
Norman Great Roll, which the 
Saxons called ‘ Doom-Book’ (Judg- 
ment-Book), and sometimes, to ex- 
press their fears, ‘ Doomsday Book,’ 
two kinds are commonly found to 
this day (whether the same walls 
or not) in the places indicated— 
churches and mills. Here at Brock- 
enhurst (is it ‘ Badger-wood,’ or 
‘Brook-wood,’ or ‘ Broken-wood’ ?) 
is one of the Doom-Book churches. 
Looking southward from the railway 
platform you may see its weather- 
cock just clearing the tree-tops of a 
wooded hill, and five minutes’ walk 
will bring you to the circular grave- 
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yard surrounded by shady roads, 
with its elephantine oak-bole, 
A cave 
Of touchwood, with a single flourishing 
spray, 
and the stately pillared yew tree, 
iron-red, whose dark boughs almost 
brush the spire. Both these trees, 
very likely, were here when the Nor- 
man commissioners wrote in their 
list, ‘Aluric tenet in Broceste unam 
hidam ... Ibi ecclesia. Silva 
de zo porcis. Tempore Regis Ed- 
wardi valebat 40 solidos, et post 
et modo 4 libras.”! Their spelling 
of the names of places, by the 
bye, give little guidance; they 
knew the views of Rex Willel- 
mus to be practical, not antiqua- 
rian. The southern portal, with 
some other parts of the church, also 
its font, appear to be of the original 
Saxon building, some 800 years old 
or more. Build not, good squire, 
worthy parishioners, a new church, 
high or low! repair the old with 
loving care and reverent anxiety: 
there is a charm, there is a value 
inexpressibly precious in ancient- 
ness and continuity of remembrance. 
The world is poorer and smaller by 
the loss of any old thing visibly 
connecting us, poor fleeting mortals, 
with the sacred bygone years; 
leaving a door open (as it were) 
into the Land of the Past. Build 
us not in, beseech you, on that 
side, enjail not our imagination 
(which is no foolish or trivial part 
of us) with new Lymington bricks, 
or even from the fresh cut quarries 
of Portland or Caen. Is every town 
and village in England to be made 
like a Melbourne, a Farragutville, 
a Cubittopolis? It is deeper than 
a question of taste, this of blotting 
out traces of the great Past from 
our visible world, blotting them out 
for ever, with all their softened 
beauty, and mystery, and tender 
sadness. ‘The old building is not 
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to be pulled down,’ you sometimes 
hear said in such cases. But who 
ever saw a forsaken edifice of the 
humbler sort that did not quickly 
fall intoneglect? Besides, the mystic 
charm of an ancient thing in use is 
enhanced a thousandfold. What 
interest have antiquities in the glass 
cases of museums, compared with 
those that meet you in daily life, in 
streets or rural landscapes? Keep, 
Old England, thy old churches 
(albeit old forms of worship have 
changed, and will change), and old 
manor-houses too, and town halls, 
and ivied walls, and shady winding 
roads ; these things, believe it, tend 
to nourish all that is wholesome 
and beautiful in conservatism, and 
to foster a love of the country of 
our ancestors, which is also our 
own, and will, we hope, be our 
children’s. 

From the churchyard, through a 
veil of boughs, you look down the 
slope of Brockenhurst Park, and 
away to a wide semicirque of woods, 
sweeping round the northern hori- 
zon from east to west. Within the 
forty miles’ circuit of the forest is 
many an open heath, many a thick 
wood of oak and beech, many a 
green avenue and shadowy glade. 
Main roads, smooth as in a park, 
run through it to Southampton, 
to Lymington, to Christchurch, to 
Sarum—for this ancient name holds 
its place on the milestones and 
fingerposts. In most places you 
may turn off where you will, with- 
out fence or other hindrance, into 
heath or hurst. There are many 
new plantations of oaks, with al- 
ternate fir-trees to nurse them ; but 
through these also, lifting the gate- 
latch, you may pass unchallenged. 
This wild liberty is the great charm 
of the region. No longer under 
fierce forest-law are you liable to be 
seized for wandering in the King’s 
Forest, perhaps to undergo ordeal 
of fire to prove your innocence of 
poaching, perhaps to lose your eyes 
on the charge of slaying venison or 
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wild boar. You may wander for 
hours and meet no one but a chance 
woodman or earth-stopper, or a 
swineherd in acorn-time; or, more 
rarely still, a truffle-seeker with 
his little dogs. The foresters 
have an old privilege of turning 
their swine into the forest for six 
weeksin autumn. One man under- 
takes the care of a herd of several 
hundred hogs. Having fixed on a 
sleeping place, at first he feeds them 
a few times and teaches them to at- 
tend his horn. Signor Gryll, though 
shy and reserved, is not stupid, and 
knows what is good for him. On the 
second or third evening, when the 
horn sounds through long glades 
and tangled underwood, gilded per- 
haps with last sunlight, the hogs 
come trotting into the rendezvous 
by twos and threes, by dozens and 
scores, and soon lie stretched heads 
and tails, acorn-glutted, under dim 
forest boughs, only a grunt heard 
now and again, not unlike the 
human snore ; while, in little wig- 
wam close by, snores humanly 
their temporary lord and master, 
his magic horn by his side. Such 
a group as this, by sunset or moon- 
light, may the autumnal forest- 
wanderer, musing haply of dryads 
and hamadryads, of fairies and the 
vanishing ‘Queen of the Forest, 
chance upon under a spreading oak. 
The oaks of the New Forest (chiefly 
Quercus robur), slow-growing on a 
gravelly soil, are not lofty nor 
thick-leaved ; they are gnarly and 
close-grained, with boughs much 
twisted and writhen. But here and 
there rises a kingly tree, like that 
of Knightwood, a huge straight 
lofty bole, with mighty spreading 
branches, each a tree in bulk. Some 
three miles or so from Lyndhurst, 
near the road to Christchurch, 
stands this Knightwood Oak, and 
may stand for many a century to 
come, for it is like a powerful man 
in the full vigour of his life. 

Hot was the summer day, and 
shoulder deep the eagle-fern that 
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clothed hill and hollow, and muf- 
fled up all paths, when my friend 
and I pushed through from Knight- 
wood to Mark Ash, the greatest 
beechen shade in the forest. Huge 
and weird are its brindled beech- 
trees. Underneath, dim at noon- 
day, our feet rustled in the withered 
relics of a former summer: we 
paused, and the lonely wood was 
silent. The mighty growths stood 
well apart, each trunk rising into 
many great stems that lifted high 
overhead their canopy of interwoven 
green, Amid this company of vast 
and ancient trees, arrived at through 
a labyrinth of tangled woodland, we 
seemed to be at the core of some 
boundless primeval forest. The 
sunlight striking through its lofty 
branches on the floor of brown 
fallen leaves could not enliven it. 
There was something ominous and 
awful in the place. One half-ex- 
pected at every ‘turn to encounter 
some unexampled sight. Even the 
hogs, if they came hither, could 
scarcely disenchant it—would seem 
to be of the crew of Comus, or his 
mother Circe. 

The name ‘ Mark Ash,’ like Bound 
Oak (Boundary Oak), indicates 
some special tree once used for a 
mark, We saw no ash in this 
beech wood, and ash-trees in the 
forest are very few. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, 
is hard upon the beech—calls it an 
‘unpleasing’ tree, ‘an object of 
disapprobation.’! To the worthy 
Vicar of Boldre belongs the merit 
of having loved and sought after 
landscape beauty at a time when 
few had any eyes for it; but he al- 
ways criticised nature with refe- 
rence to his own little drawings in 
brown ink, and to what could be 
agreeably expressed by such means. 
A quality called Pic twresqueness, de- 
fined according to certain limita- 
tions of his own, was what he looked 
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for, and found or missed in every 
visible object or scene. The horse- 
chesnutis‘aheavy disagreeable tree, 
—‘the whole tree together in flower 
is a glaring object, totally inharmo- 
nious and unpicturesque.’? He is 
severe on the willows—‘the weeping 
willow is the only one of its tribe 
that is beautiful.’ The cedar is in- 
teresting, the more so on account of 
‘the respectable mention which is 
everywhere made of it in Scripture; 
but the hawthorn ‘has little claim 
to picturesque beauty,”> nay, it is 
‘sometimes offensive ;® while the 
poor bramble (whose sweeping 
curves tufted with leaf-sprouts, ap- 
pear to some eyes the perfection of 
elegance) is denounced as ‘ the most 
insignificant of all vegetable rep- 
tiles.’ But all this is natural enough 
in one who looked up to Horace 
Walpole and Reverend Mr. Mason 
as his arbiters of taste; it is on a 
level with the former’s gothic archi- 
tecture, and the latter’s poetry — 
poetry which the writer of it ho- 
nestly believed to be immortal. 
Yet I am giving a false impression 
of Gilpin by thus putting foremost 
his absurdities. His little books on 
scenery may still be looked into 
with interest, for his love of nature 

was genuine ; he expresses himself 
in pure and accurate language of 
its kind, and the brown ‘sketches 
are often clever and pleasing. I 
observe that Thoreau of Massa- 
chusetts, whose notes upon na- 
ture in his own region are so 
fresh and vivid (see Life in the 
Woods and A Week on the Merrimace, 
reader, and you will not repent it) 
—Henry Thoreau took an interest 
in old Mr. Gilpin’s writings and 
sketches. 

In picturesqueness Gilpin ranks 
the oak highest, and here no doubt 
most will agree with him. That is 
to say, the oak in maturity and in 
old age; asa stripling (like many 
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things that advance slowly to their 
perfection) it is ungainly. Not far 
from the stalwart Knightwood Oak, 
stand his famous elder brethren, 
named ‘The Twelve Apostles,’ 
reckoned to be the oldesttrees inthe 
forest. Their situation is not im- 
pressive ; they grow scattered about 
a space of flat open ground, cul- 
tivated asa farm. Their heads are 
gone; they aro shattered stumps, 
though still alive; forlorn and de- 
cayed giants. Thenewcrop of winter 
wheat springs green round one, 
whose gnarly roots clutch the soil 
as with monstrous claws; the far- 
mer’s cows scratch their sides 
against the rhinoceros-like bark 
of another; this one is a hollow 
tower; that a pillar of ivy. The 
handsomest oak in the New: Forest, 
they say, is one that I have not yet 
seen, near its western boundary, 
at Moyle’s Court. That which as 
yet holds first place in my regard 
stands in the beautiful wood with 
a beautiful name—‘ Queen’s Bower’ 
—stretching downward one great 
arm across the clear brook (a rare 
and precious thing in the forest), 
that plays over gravel, and ‘ winds 
about and in and out’ among 
alder and hazel. This oak, though 
not hollow, is evidently very 
aged. Its short bole; massive 
as the pillar of some _ rock 
temple, is tinted with delicate 
gray lichens and embroidered with 
creeping lines of ivy. Tufts of po- 
lypody flourish in the ample space 
whence the heavy branches diverge 
all at once—an enviable reclining 
place, but not so easy to mount to 
as you think it. Profane not the 
lichened and ivied bark by such an 
attempt, but lie down on the sward, 
under these wide-stretching twisted 
boughs, with the brook at your feet, 
and watch, if day and season allow, 
the trembling sunlights and cool 
translucent shadows, the dancing 
parties of whirligig-beetles (Gyii- 
nus natator), the troops of ‘ water- 
measurers’ (Hydrometra) jerking 
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themselves on the glassy surface, 
the little fish coming and vanish- 

g, the jewelly dragon flies, some 
azure-bodied, some green, darting 
up and down the streamlet’s course 
—veritable flying dragons to ‘the 
insects which they seize and devour. 
It is ‘the Struggle for Life.’ One 
will sometimes even pounce on a 
passing butterfly, carry it to some 
twig, tear off its wings and gobble 
up its body inaminute. These fair 
ferocious creatures, blue or emerald, 
borne on wings of violet gauze or 
silver netted with black, the French 
(is it partly satiric or moral?) name 
demoiselles ; and our own poets have 
sometimes called them ‘damsel flies,’ 
but I forget where. 

The abundance of insect life in 
the forest in summer time, interest- 
ing as it is, proves now and again 
inconvenient : : clouds of onats in 
the air, armies of ants and ticks in 
the grass, corsair wasps and hornets, 
gadflies as big as humble-bees, craw- 
ling ‘ forest-flies ’ to set your horse 
wild—of these there are enough and 
to spare. The special ‘ forest-fly ’ 
(Hippobosca) is of dirty reddish 
colour, about as big as a middle- 
sized house-fly, very abundant, hard 
to hit, and, even if you hit it, hard 
to kill. They are said to prefer 
white and gray horses, and swarm 
on them by hundreds. They bite, 
but that is not the worst; they 
crawl—equally, it is said, forward, 
backward, or sideways—and ficile 
as they crawl. Olive oil defeats 
them when it can be applied. A 
strange horse coming to Lyndhurst 
races will probably have some of 
his running taken out of him by the 
fret caused by these troublesome 
natives. Horses bred in the forest 
don’t seem to mind them ; and you 
will see many a herd of forest ponies, 
many a grave mare and frisking 
foal on the wood-lawns, " feeding 
and moving about as comfortably, 
to all appearance, as if they had 
never heard of a Hippoboseca or an 
(@strus equi. The horse-gadfly lays 
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her eggs on the horse’s hairs, within 
reach of his tongue ; he licks off the 
sticky stuff and swallows it; out 
come the grubs, and fasten and feed 
on the coat of his stomach till they 
are an inch long, and of an age to 
drop off and be carried abroad; 
falling on the ground, they burrow 
a while, then rise into the air as 
gadflies, continue their species, and 
die. The sheep-gadfly punctures 
the sheep’s nostril and lays her 
eggs there. The worms creep up 
into the cavities of the skull, and 
feed there, descending in due time 
for a short open-air life. While 
these creatures are crawling up or 
down its nostrils, the sheep jumps 
about and sneezes violently. The 
cow-gadfly is the big bee-like one; it 
lays its eggs under the skin, making 
a puncture which sends the cow 
galloping with tailup. While acow 
is thus disturbed by the pricking of 
her hide, it is remarkable that a 
number of large grubs feeding on 
the inside surface of a_horse’s 
stomach don’t appear to do him the 
least harm or annoyance in the 
ordinary course. When they go 
astray, in their fleshy pasturage, 
fasten in a wrong place, then they 
do harm, and may give their host 
the ‘bots.’ Possibly the human 
entozoa are countless, and only do 
harm in exceptional cases—when 
they go astray. 

Is not the multiplicity and va- 
riety of animal life as astounding to 
think of as the starry universe over- 
head ? Yet we ought not to be 
overpowered ; for, surely, man’s 
mind is incomparably greater and 
more wonderful than all the pheno- 
mena of which it takes cognisance. 
And to this mind—soul—intelligent 
self—does Science (great and valua- 
ble as it is) add any power essen- 
tially new, for penetrating into the 
nature of things? Science widens 
and clears the prospect of the phe- 
nomenal world, proving or disprov- 
ing guesses, rectifying mistakes, 
accumulating, classifying, general- 
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ising, simplifying knowledge. As 
to the principles of Nature (so to 
speak), it seems to me they rest, 
and will rest, for ever inscrutable 
to man in this world; but that a 
sound and vigorous imagination 
catches deeper glimpses, sees, in 
good moments, further and truer, 
than the reasoning faculty can 
through microscope and telescope. 
I love books of natural science, 
and their boldness now-a-days, but 
when they venture to proclaim, 
even speculatively, anything like a 
final generalisation of phenomena, 
that always seems too daring. 
‘Be bold, be bold, be not too bold.’ 
Books of science written in support 
of a special theory have, when ably 
done, a force and clearness of their 
own, and bring many memorable 
facts into order; but when, after 
supplying their contributions of less 
or more to the sum of knowledge, 
they make a sweep over some great 
region and catch all the stars of the 
heavens in the net of their theory, 
or all the organic creatures of the 
earth, my gratitude turns to vex- 
ation: ‘ Quietly ;’ I would fain say, 
‘you are going much too fastand too 
far : a profound and awful reverence 
becomes us, if we at all venture our 
thoughts over these boundaries.’ 
I am charmed to hear from Mr. 
Darwin how the cottagers’ cats pro- 
mote the growth of red clover and 
wild pansies. These plants have 
long-tubed covolle, and the humble- 
bee, while seeking their nectar, car- 
ries in the pollen for their fruc- 
tification on his long sucker ; field 
mice destroy the nests of the 
humble-bees; cats eat thefield mice; 
and so the humble-bees multiply, 
and fertilise the flowers. Also I 
listen with delight when he argues 
on the larger topic of the Geological 
Record, and how fragmentary are 
its remains ; but I confess to feeling 
timid and uneasy (my scientific 
friend B. laughs with mild con- 
tempt) when our naturalist an- 
nounces the view to which argument 
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and analogy conduct him, namely, 
that ‘ all the organic beings [ plants 
and animals together, ‘including 
man] which have ever lived upon 
this earth may have descended from 
one primordial form.’ ‘In all, as 
far as at present known, the germi- 
nal vesicle is the same. So that 
every being starts from a common 
origin.’! Not alone does our Ima- 
gination revolt, but our Logical 
Understanding at once detects the 
baselessness of the positive asser- 
tion—‘ So that every being starts 
from a common origin,’ in which 
that important qualifying clause in 
the previous sentence—‘as far as 
at present known ’—is left out of 
sight. ‘Germinal vesicle ’—‘ sim- 
ple cell ’—Gracious Heavens! what 
is ‘at present known’ of this 
Human Life, this Human Spirit of 
ours? Again, is there any Life in 
the Stars? An unanswerable ques- 
tion, whatever we may feel or 
surmise. An able and learned man 
writes his book on the negative 
side: without committing himself, 
he does all he can against the affir- 
mative, and puts before us on the 
way many wonderful views. The 
Logical Understanding, working 
unbiased and not in defence or at- 
tack of any theory, can, I venture to 
assert, find many a flaw in the great 
Professor’s reasoning; but in ad- 
vance of the process, with lightning 
flash indeed, the faculty of Imagi- 
nation (if it be not rather the sum 
and flower of the faculties) gives 
its high verdict. Remove your- 
self from the earth’s surface to an- 
other station in space. Countless 
suns and planets—bright-scattered, 
bright-clustered—rev olve ar ound 
you. You are able, let us say, to 
single out yonder shining dot 
among the multitude, larger than 
some, smaller than others, and to 
know it as your old home—what 
you called Harth. You know it to 
be inhabited by a multitude cay 
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creatures. All the other shining 
dots that you see, whirling globes, 
millions of vast orbs, all of these 
are travelling waste and empty in 
their mighty. courses. They are but 
as huge balls of for. Nay, you do 
not believe this; the thought could 
not in any way gain a moment’s 
lodgement in your mind. Here, 
observe, Imagination presents no- 
thing fantastic, but is resting on a 
strictly scientific basis. Imagina- 
tion, looking abroad from the pin- 
nacles of Science, can alone give 
any true glimpse of the deeper 
secrets of the universe. In fine, 
it is well that science, using her 
utmost care of investigation and 
subtlety of insight, should reve- 
rently acknowledge her existing 
limits and be chary of theorising 
beyond them. 

But let us change into an easier 
key, for our own part, and enjoy 
the hour and scene—‘ fleet the 
time as in the golden age.’ Here, 
on a summer’s day, under the Oak 
of Queen’s Bower, its cool brook 
running by, the sunshine tempered 
with curtains of foliage, is the place 
to read As you like it: see the 
little finger-long volume. In Mark 
Ashthe shade of melancholy boughs 
was too real and oppressive. There 
are no ants or ticks in this close 
sward ; the merry wild bees hum 
past on their errands; from afar 
comes the soft voice of the cuckoo. 
And now let us rise and wander 
through the close beeches of Liney 
Hill and the graceful glades and 
lawns of Whitley Wood. Perhaps 
that sluggish hawk, the honey- 
buzzard, may be seen slowly skim- 
ming round ; he rifles the nest of 
the wild bee in some hollow bole 
or high fork, not eating the honey 
but the bee-grubs. The human 
forester, when he can find it, takes 
the honey for his share. Here 
are fir-trees; at a dropping cone, I 
look up and see the squirrel that 
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has thus betrayed himself, climbing 
from branch to branch, and keep- 
ing as much as he can on the 
further side of his tree, but the 
bushy tail (his helm in leaping) i is 
not easily hid. When unalarmed 
he ascends his tree in spirals, by an 
easy inclined-plane ; if prest, he 
jumps rapidly from tree to tree, 
uttering a creaking little cry of 
fright. That looseish bundle of 
sticks in the larch-top is one of their 
‘cages.’ The forest boy often wears 
a squirrel-skin cap, with the tail 
set as feather; and about Christ- 
mas time these rough young sylvans 
go squirrel hunting with ‘ squoyles ’ 
—short sticks knobbed with lead— 
and knock down scoresof the bright- 
eyed little red creatures. Verily, 
man is the fiercest of animals; he 
spares nothing. The gypsies bake 
the squirrel whole in a ball of clay 
among their wood embers, and do 
the hedgehog the same fashion, 
a way of cooking common to wild 
no-housekeepers in various parts of 


the world, and said to give a better 
result (keeping in the juices and 
flavour) than all the elaborate pro- 


cesses of Ude and Soyer. The 
fallow deer of the Forest were killed 
off, save a few stragglers, some 
twelve years ago, to the advantage 
of the young oaks, and of the 
hollies too, which now grow tall 
and strong and enrich the woods 
in winter. 

There are Gypsies, or‘ Egyptians,’ 
as old Acts of Parliament call them, 
still in the Forest, of the tribes of 
‘Lee’ and ‘Stanley’ for the most 
part. When I say ‘in the Forest,’ 
I mean traversing and flitting about 
the district, and camping therein 
oftener than elsewhere. You may 
suddenly light, even in the depth of 
winter, on their squalid encampment 
on some sheltered piece of sward or 
among the gorse and underwood on 
the fringe of a common ; low, savage- 
like tents, mere cross-sticks and 
patechwork,with a population no less 
uncouth, weird old women, naked 
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children, young women, boys and 
men, all brown-faced, black-eyed, 
black-haired, dirty; wild-looking 
but not fierce, like untamed animals 
as they are; their attire, however 
old, brightened with some gaudy- 
coloured kerchief. With the tents 
is probably found a covered cart 
like a Cheap Jack’s; three or four 
asses and a rough pony or two 
tethered close by; while a wood fire, 
with a large pot slung over it, sends 
up its blue fume. At first glance, 
these people much resemble those 
dark-complexioned natives of the 
West and South of Ireland who are 
said to be of part Spanish breed ; 
more closely viewed, they have often, 
I think, a strikingly Hindoo appear- 
ance, recommending that theory 
which brings them, a wandering 
tribe, out of Northern India across 
Asia, and so, by several streams, 
into Eastern Europe and along the 
African shore of the Mediterranean. 
A wonderful little people! keeping 
its race and manners so long un- 
mixed (some centuries at least) 
with the surrounding millions, and 
using, in various dialects and cor- 
rupt forms, a language of its own 

The gypsies who chiefly frequent 
the New Forest, probably but a few 
scores in count, possibly a couple 
of hundred, seem to be steadily 
diminishing in number. In thei 
struggle for life the new element of 
Rural Police bears hard on them ; 
they must ‘move on,’ and are, 
nominally, only allowed to stay one 
night in a spot; but this rule is 
often evaded. Tired of moving 
on (involuntarily ), many English 
gypsies have moved off, of “late 
years, to America and ‘Australia. 
The ‘ 'Stanleys and ‘ Lees’ of the 
Forest keep mainly to the tradi- 
tional businesses of making baskets, 
brooms, clothes-pegs, and so on; 
some go round mending rush-bot- 
tom chairs, some play the fiddle in 
taverns. The men are to be seen 
at fairs with donkeys and forest 
ponies for sale, while the women 
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and lads do the honours of ‘ Aunt 
Sally,’ or some other popular game. 
The local magistrates, and rural 
policemen, give no unkindly report 
of the gypsy people ; consider them 
no way dangerous, and moderatel 

honest. They are seldom ‘ pulled 
up,’ and then but for minor offences. 
When they are fined the money is 
always forthcoming. <A gypsy is 
seldom without ready money, and 
they help one another freely in 
case of need; nor are their old or 
sick ever thrown upon parish relief. 
They keep no pigs, and have no 
forest privileges; they steal wood, 
but are not suspected much of 
poaching ; now and again, however, 
a clever greyhound is seen in their 
company. Their horse-stealing noto- 
riety has faded away. Within the 
last twenty years, | am told, many 
of the New Forest gypsies have 
become much less peculiar and ex- 
clusive in their habits; their men 
and women marry non-gypsy mates, 
and half-gypsies are growing com- 
moner than the true breed. People 
unmistakably of the dark strain are 
to be seen at work in the harvest 
gangs; and now and again, not 
often, you find one of them a sailor 
in a yacht or merchant ship. But 
there are still some who pride 
themselves on keeping unmixed 
their ancient blood ; and a few years 
ago, I am informed, a gypsy girl of 
remarkable be: auty, one of the Stan- 
leys, refused, on that ground, to 
marry a well-to-do farmer of the 
parish of Fawley. It is extremely 
hard to get any trustworthy ac- 
count of their more intimate life— 
whether they have any fixed creed, 
marry, baptize, bury, according to 
any known form; or how they 
settle their affairs and disputes— 
for they never apply to the law, 
and seldom quarrel seriously. What 
is their education? Does one now 
and again rise in social rank? Is 
there any lady, for example, in our 
day (I have heard rumour of such 
things), in whose cheek, as in the 
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little Duchess’s in that wonderful 
poem, might be recognised 
the tinge 
As when of the costly scarlet wine 
They drip so much as will impinge 
And spread in a thinnest scale afloat, 
One thick gold drop from the olive’s coat, 
Over a silver plate whose sheen 
Still through the mixture shall be seen ? 


In addition to other good authori- 
ties I have consulted an experienced 
Rural Postman of the Forest, who is 
also a gamekeeper ; he still, he says, 
comes pretty often on a gypsy 

‘amp; they sometimes, though 
rarely, get letters ; he thinks that 
very few of them can read or write. 
He thinks they have no religion. 
The old and young go begging ; 
some of the old women tell for- 
tunes. What puzzles him most 
is what they do with their dead ; 
he never saw or heard of a gypsy’s 
funeral. He has often met : five or 
six of them in a public-house talk- 
ing to each other in their own 
lingo, and sometimes quarrelling 
in their drink; but they very 
seldom get taken up. The regular 
gypsies never sleep in a house 
winter or summer. 

As to creed, marrying, &c., my 
own impression is that they have 
(as what set of people have not ?) 
certain traditional tenets, unknown 
in their case to the exoteric world, 
and most likely not very important 
in any sense; and that as to out- 
ward observances they take the 
easiest way that serves, according 
to time and place, and glide along 
like a snake through a coppice, 
with eyes constant to the practical 
objects of getting what they want, 
and of shunning danger. They 
try to pick up a penny or a shilling 
howsoever they can without much 
risk, and to secure such creature- 
comforts as their shifting and shifty 
manner of life allows. They seem 
now to be slowly merging into the 
general mass of the population, 
but they still retain in look and 
voice a strangeness, a very curious 
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wild flavour. Among the most 
usual places in this district for 
gypsy encampments are Norley 
Wood, and Shirley Holmes, near 
Lymington; T heNodes,near Hythe; 
Bartley Regis in Eling parish ; 

Crow’s Nest Bottom, near Bram- 
shaw; Minstead-manor-bounds on 
the west side ; Marbro’ Deep, near 
Holmsley. Several large parties 
were lately seen encamped, during 
the icy weather of this New Year. 
The Foresters of the humbler class 
are on familiar terms with the 
‘Gyps,’ or ‘ Gipos,’ but can tell you 
little about them, having (like per- 
haps most poor people) but little 
observation or curiosity, still less 
reflection or speculation; and when 

they do receive impressions, lacking 
words to convey them. 

The Foresters are not distin- 
guished for mental gifts or for 
excellence of manners; and indeed 
the same might be said of the in- 
habitants of some of the adjacent 
towns, who now and again recall 
to the stranger’s mind that allitera- 
tive epithet which is sometimes ap- 
plied to Hampshire people. Would 
it be fanciful, or a too hasty induc- 
tion from limited experience, to set 
down the Wilts and Dorset folk as 
gentler and more kindly? Is Sarum 
mollified by the dignified blandness 
of the Close ? Is Southampton agi- 
tated by the rushing to and fro of 
ocean steamers and hotel touters ? 
There are these things, no doubt, 
but these are not all; the differ- 
ence seems more ingrained and 
more widely spread; nor is the 
fair Isle of Wight better, but if 
anything worse in these ‘respects 
than its nearest mainland. The 
dialect of the Forest and its vici- 
nity is ungainly in sound, harsh 
and drawling, with no tone in it, 
and spoken mainly with the teeth 
shut :—‘ Hev’ee zeen t’ fox, Jurge ? 
they’se lost he, I bet!’ ‘Na-a-a! I 
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zeed ’en goo into vuzz at t’ carner 
o’ thic’ood’—‘ Big un ?’—‘ Ya-a-as!’ 
—‘ Where bist gwine now then ?’— 
‘Whoam : thee’s betterr come with 
I” The ‘r’ has not a burr, but a 
thin slurring sound. They have a 
good many words which are not 
usual in book English, and some of 
them expressive ; for example— 
‘flisky,’ small, like small rain; 
‘louster,’ noise, confusion; ‘ slum- 
makin,’ slouchy, careless, untidy ; 
‘wivvery,’ giddy, as when the head 
swims; ‘mokins’ are coarse gaiters ; 
‘hum-water’ is acordial with mint 
in it. They call the bog-myrtle or 
sweet-gale the ‘gold-withy,’ and 
the whitebeam ‘ hoar-withy.’ The 
word ‘idle’ always means light- 
minded, careless, flippant, which 
is traceable to the Anglo-Saxon 
meaning. 

When Mr. Gilpin (of the Forest 
Scenery, &e.) came to this locality 
in 1777 as Vicar of Boldre parish, 
inciading a large slice of the 
southern part of the Forest, he 
found the people rude and semi- 
savage—a wild flock, poachers, 
smugglers, despisers of laws and 
morals, and during his stay among 
them of twenty-seven years he 
faithfully sought to improve them, 
not without effect. William Gilpin, 
a lineal descendant of Bernard 
Gilpin, called ‘The Apostle of the 
North,’ was born in 1724 at Scaleby 
Castle, near Carlisle, the house of 
his grandfather, ‘a counsellor of 
note,’! whose eldest son, being a bad 
manager, ran into debt, and was at 
last obliged to sell the family place. 
The second son, John Bernard, 
entered the army, and when a 
captain of foot, got command of a 
company of Invalids at Carlisle, 
where he settled. He had married 
at the age of twenty, his wife being 
eighteen, and they ‘lived together 
in conjugal felicity fifty years,’ says 
the tombstone at Carlisle. Their 


' From letter of Rev. W. G., quoted by Rev. Richard Warner in Literary Recollections. 
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son William entered Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, January 1740 (N.S.) ; 
B.A. 1744; ordained 1746 and made 
curate of Irthington; M.A. 1748. 
In 1752, age twenty-nine, he became 
principal assistant at the school of 
the Rev. Daniel Sanxay, Cheam, 
Surrey, who in a year retired in 
Gilpin’s favour. He now married. 
His own account, dated thirty years 
later, is simple and pleasing :— 


When my uncle was in possession of 
Sealeby Castle, before his affairs went 
wrong, he took a little niece, a fatherless 
child, to bring up. He had no children of 
his own, and his wife and he considered 
her as such, nor were any father or mother 
fonder of any of their own children than 
they were of her. She used often to be at 
Carlisle to play with her cousins, and her 
cousins were as often at Scaleby to play 
with her. She was a pretty little girl ; and 
everybody said she was a very good little 
girl. In short, one of her cousins though 
only a school boy, took a particular fancy 
to her. He soon after made his father and 
mother his confidants; and they were far 
from discouraging him. They probably 
thought (as I do now) that early attach- 
ments, though not favourable to ambition 
and worldly schemes, are far from being 
unfavourable to virtue; and my father, 
good man (which alone would endear his 
memory to me), painted her picture and 
sent it me to Oxford; though the poor girl 
herself was then ignorant of the occasion. 
In process of time, however, the plot began 
to open. The two cousins became ac- 
quainted with each other’s sentiments ; and 
though (as neither of them had anything 
to depend on but themselves) it was 
several years before the drama was con- 
cluded by a marriage, yet at length this 
step was thought prudent by all their 
friends ; and they have now (1791) lived 
together about thirty years, without having 
been almost as many days separated. No 
marriage could be more happy. All their 
schemes succeeded; and they are now, in 
their old age, in affluent circumstances, and 
have six fine grandchildren to bear their 
name after them. They have often said to 
each other, they never knew what could be 
called an affliction: and only have to hope 
that God will be pleased to work with 
them by felicity, as He often does with 
others by calamity.’ 


In his school he seems to have 
been a sort of minor Arnold; took 
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great pains with the morals and 
religion of his pupils, had a consti- 
tutional code, and in certain cases 
tried a culprit by a jury of his fel- 
lows, ‘ bound by honour.’ ‘I never 
knew,’ he says, ‘an improper ver- 
dict given.’ Two daughters were 
born to him, who died young, and 
two sons, of whom the elder went 
to America, married, and grew rich, 
settling at Philadelphia. The second 
son, another William, went into the 
Church, and succeeded his father 
as master of Cheam School in 1777, 
His father, 54 years old by this 
time, had kept the school for twenty. 
five years, and now retired with 
about 10,000]. saved. His many 
excellent qualities, both as man and 
teacher, made many of his old 
pupils friends of his for life, and 
one of these, William Mitford, Esq., 
now presented him to the Vicarage 
of Boldre. He had thus, altogether, 
an income of perhaps 7ool. a year. 
In his large parish, fifteen to eigh- 
teen miles in circuit, Mr. Gilpin went 
about actively, visiting the poor 
cottagers and helping them as well 
as he knew how. As a preacher, he 
had an impressive earnestness and 
simplicity ; and it is related that he 
once compelled a certain rich mar- 
ried farmer to give up a mistress 
whom he kept to the general scan- 
dal, and, moreover, to appear in 
church, led in by the two church- 
wardens, and repeat after the curate 
a paper of confession and contri- 
tion, after which the vicar preached 
a grave, appropriate sermon. Mr. 
Gilpin was large built and rather 
corpulent, with a good voice and 
dignified presence, fit for a head 
master, fit for a vicar. His face, 
somewhat fat, with a roundish bald 
head, (I have seen his likeness in 
crayons, hanging in a house which 
he often frequented) chiefly ex- 
presses a grave and cheerful benevo- 
lence, spiced with some hint of 
mental alacrity. 


' Same authority. 
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Before coming to Boldre he had 
published a book, Lives of the Re- 
including an account of 
‘his ancestor Bernard. After being 
released from the school, he in- 
dulged his love of scenery and 
sketching by making frequent tours, 
generally, or perhaps always, ac- 
companied by his wife, in some of 
the most beautiful parts of England 
and Scotland (a very uncommon 
kind of amusement in those days), 
and produced in succession the fol- 
lowing publications, which soon 
gave him a considerable reputation, 
and are still sought after and 
valued: On Picturesque Beauty 
[Scottish Highlands |; Ditto [ English 
Lake District]; Forest See ery ; 
Essays on Picturesque Beauty ; Pic- 
Travels and the 
Sketching Landscape ; On Prints ; 
The Wye ; Picturesque Remarks on 
the West of England; all embellished 
with acquatinta engravings after 
the author’s drawings. He also 
published Sermons ; An Exposition 
of the New Moral Con- 
trasts ; ; Amusements of Clergymen ; 
Li ife of John Trueman and Ric chard 
Atkins, for the use of Servants’ Halls, 
Farin vhouse s and ( lottage 85 and an 
Account of William Baker, one of 
his humble parishioners. He was 
very careful and deliberate in the 
production of most of his books, 
keeping them in MS. beyond the 
Horatian period, and meanwhile 
submitting them to private critics, 
and often retouching. 

His life at home was simple, pure, 
and economical; he seldom dined 
out. ‘I never was fond,’ he says,! 
‘of eating and drinking; but, from 
habit, I have now taken a thorough 
dislike to them both, and never dine 
pleasantly, but on my own bit of 
mutton, and a draught of small beer 
after it (for I never drink wine), 
and so the job is over.’ 

His delight was to stroll after 
breakfast into the grove behind his 
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vicarage, note-book in hand; to 
improve his little grounds and gar- 

den; to visit in turn his par ishioners , 
rich and poor, especially the latter 
(not forgetting their bodily wants) ; 

to address kind words of greeting, 
inquiry, admonition, or encourage- 

ment to every one he met in his 
walks; to come home to his bit of 
mutton, his dear good wife and 
family, and his pen and ink draw- 
ings in the evening. His style of 
art was not the exact and realistic, 

but the bold and generalising— 
verging often on what Mr. Ruskin 
calls the Blottesque ; his illustrations 
of the Highland and other scenery 
only possessed—and according to 
his convictions were right inasmuch 
as they only possessed—a kind of 
broad and sweeping resemblance to 
real scenes ; and his very numerous 
later drawings were nearly all fancy 
sketches, expressing, as he con- 
ceived them, the true rules of ‘ pic- 
turesque beauty.’ These sketches— 
made with a reed pen and a brown- 
ish ‘iron-water ’ ink, and afterwards 
‘toned’ with a yellow wash—he 
used to give away freely to his 
friends, until it came into his mind 
that he might make by these means 
some money for the benefit of his 
poorer parishioners. He had already, 
out of the profits of his books, built 
and opened a school at Boldre for 
the children of day labourers, twenty 
boys to be taught reading, writing 
and ciphering, tw enty g girls, reading, 

sewing and spinning. To this 
school he wished to leave a perma- 
nent endowment, and also an aid to 
the school at Brockenhurst, and 
sold for these ends a collection of 
his drawings, received 1,200/. for 
them, and put this into the Three 
per Cents. The sum being still in- 
sufficient to carry out all his inten- 
tions, he went to work again with 
his reed-pen, at the age of 78, and 
in two years produced a large num- 
ber of drawings. These, ‘the last 





1 Letter of his, quoted by Warner, i. 359. 
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effort of my eyes,’ were sold by 
auction at Christie’s, and produced 
no less than 1,625/. The schools 
were endowed accordingly, and the 
Boldre children, in addition to being 
taught free of all charge, receive 


yearly, the boys a jacket, pair of 


breeches, and a green vest, the girls 
a green frock and black petticoat. 
The school-house, shadowed by : 
pair of tall lindens, stands on the 
road-side, between the church and 
the vicarage, and the school is alive, 
but not flourishing. The true causes 
of this unhealthy condition are not 
easy to get at, but certainly the 
lamp which old Mr. Gilpin left 
trimmed, with a careful provision 
for keeping it alight, now burns 
but languidly. Make his will as he 
may, the possibility of a man’s ex- 
tending his power, according to any 
formal plan, into future generations, 
is always very problematic. 

There are three notable trees, 
now flourishing in Boldre parish, 
which are connected with this good 
old vicar’s memory. You may see 
them in the course of a moderate 
walk. About a mile from Lyming- 
ton, well sheltered among soft 
woody slopes, stands the comfort- 
able vicarage of gray and red bricks, 
with trim flowery lawn guarded by 
Scotch firs, and slanting little 
meadow, beyond which rises the 
grovy hill i in whose wood-walks Mr. 
Gilpin used to stray. Near the 
south-west corner of the house 
stands conspicuous an unusually fine 
Occidental Plane-tree, tall, shapely, 
healthy, ‘which the vicar used to 
admire more than seventy years 
ago, and has celebrated in the Forest 
Scenery. This Plane was the 
Vicar’s favourite home-tree. Inrhis 
walks, he was fond of visiting a 
Yew, some two miles distant,— 


A tree [he says] of peculiar beauty.... 
It stands not far from the banks of Lym- 
ington river, on the left bank as you look 
towards the sea, between Roydon Farm 


1 Forest Scenery, vol. i. p. 95. 
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and Boldre Church. It occupies a small 
knoll, surrounded with other trees, some 
of which are yews, but of inferior beauty, 
A little stream washes the base of the 
knoll, and winding round, forms it into a 
peninsula. If any one should have curiosity 
to visit it from this description, and by 
the help of these landmarks, I doubt not 
but he may find it at any time, within 
the space of these two or three centuries, 
in great perfection, if it suffer no external 
injury.' 


There it stands at this day; now, 
in winter time, sombrely conspi- 
cuous as you approach it among the 
naked gray boughs of the oak-cop- 
ice, 

The third tree connected with 
Mr. Gilpin’s memory is a Maple. 
‘One of the largest maples I have 
seen,’ he wrote, ‘stands in the 
churchyard of Boldre in the New 
Forest.”? This churchyard is bean- 
tifully situated on a hill about half 
way between Brockenhurst and 
Lymington, and so thickly sur- 
rounded by large elms that the 
square embattled church-tower is 
not visible in the summer land- 
scape, and scarcely in the winter. 
But from the churchyard you have 
glimpses through leafy "screens, 
or thinner network of bough and 
twig, of the wide stretching wood- 
land in which it stands. The 
church, the oldest part (they say) 
Saxon, another part thirteenth cen- 
tury, patchwork as it now is, retains 
on the whole a quaint and pleasant 
rusticity. A year ago it still owned 
an ancient window, but that has 
now been gutted!—filled wp with 
clean handsome new stone (och 
hone !), and the gayest of bright 
London glass (alas!). There is 
something that deserves philoso- 
phical investigation in the attitude 
of John Bull’s mind to his national 
relics of antiquity. He holds hard 
to the customary and familiar, and 
is thus inclined—not esthetically 
or sentimentally, but in a cat-like 
manner as it were—to keep old 


* Forest Scenery, vol. i. p. 57: 
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things as they are; but he has also 
a passion for trimness and tidiness, 
a practicality of mind that is vexed 
by any appearance (however beau- 
tiful or in itself harmless) which is 
at all connected with notions of dis- 
repair, neglect, poverty ; and against 
this love of comfortable trimness, 
no matter how ugly, the feeling of 
cat-like conservatism counts for 
nothing almost, if they come into 
competition—is daffed aside (if any 
one appeals to it) as a whim and 
folly. It cannot be too often re- 
peated, until it is generally felt and 
acknowledged, that all the signifi- 
eant public relics and traces of the 
past, great and little, are sacred 
things, not ours to destroy (whether 
by demolition or ‘restoration’), but 
ours to preserve for those who now 
walk the earth, and for those who 
are to come afterus. Absolute, in- 
evitable necessity can alone justify 
our laying one violating finger upon 
any such connecting link in the life 
of a nation and of mankind. But to 
return to our churchyard Maple. 
Maples in England are seldom more 
than bushes; this is a good sized 
tree, about six or seven feet round, 
and something like a dwarfish old 
oak, Under its branches is the 
plain square-cornered tomb of Wil- 
liam Gilpin and his wife, with this 
inscription : 

In a quiet mansion beneath this stone, 
secure from the afflictions, and still more 
dangerous enjoyments of life, lye the re- 
mains of Witi1am GiLPrn, sometime vicar 
of this parish, together with the remains of 
Marcaret, his wife. After living above 
fifty years in happy union, they hope to be 
raised in God’s good time, through the 
atonement of a blessed Redeemer for their 
repented transgressions, to a state of joyful 
immortality ; there it will be a new joy to 
meet several of these good neighbours who 
lye scattered in thesesacred precincts around 
them. He died April 5th, 1804, at the age 
of 80. She died April 14th, 1807, at the 
age of 82. 


His last illness was very short, 
and his healthy, virtuous, and happy 
life closed in peace. It is whole- 
some and pleasant to reflect on 
VOL. LXXVII.—NO, CCCCLYII, 
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such lives, of which there are 
always a great many in the world, 
most of them undistinguished by 
anything publicly memorable. Mr. 
Gilpin in one of his letters, speak- 
ing of a visit which he received 
from his son from America, says, 
‘His chief employment while he was 
here, was transcribing a family re- 
cord, which I drew up some time 
ago, of my great grandfather, my 
grandfather, and father, who were 
all very valuable men; and I en- 
couraged him in it for the sake of 
William, Bernard,and Edwin, whom 
it may hereafter have a tendency 
to excite to honourable deeds. In- 
deed I have often thought such 
little records might be very useful 
in families, whether the subjects 
of them were good or bad. A 
lighthouse may serve equally the 
purpose of leading you into a haven, 
or deterring you from arock. I 
have the pleasure, however, to re- 
flect that my three ancestors (beyond 
whom I can obtain no family anec- 
dotes) were all beacons of the 
former kind.’ 

I can fancy Mr. Gilpin going 
benevolently about, (his mind and 
notebook at the same time busied a 
good deal with his next work on 
Picturesque Beauty) now stopping 
a farmer or a schoolchild with 
friendly smile and word, now 
carrying good advice and coin of 
the realm into some poor cottage, 
distributing orders for coals and 
blankets in the winter, consoling 
the sick, admonishing the lawless, 
&e. &e.—he also (no way disgra- 
cing his ancestors) a ‘ valuable’ 
man, and most kindly. Yet, with 
all his benevolent and pious ac- 
tivity, it may perhaps be doubted 
whether our good friend had much 
real insight into human character, 
or much real intercourse of mind 
(rare between those of different 
grades) with his humbler parish- 
ioners. There is not seldom found 
an amiable blindness in such as he 
—amiable perhaps, yet not com- 
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mendable ; for that course which is 
sure of applause as ‘ practical bene- 
volence ’ may often (from defect of 
clear perceptions, and consequent 
sound conclusions) do injustice, and 
on the whole be harmful to society. 

Some twenty paces westward 
from the vicar’s tomb (I visited it 
last Sunday) stands a headstone 
with the following inscription—the 
vicar’s composition: ‘Here rests 
from his Labour WittiAm Baken, 
whose Industry and Frugality, 
whose Honesty and Piety, were 
long an Example to this Parish. 
He was born in 1710, and died in 
1791.’ This is the Baker of whom 
Mr. Gilpin also published an ‘ac- 
count,’ for the wider dissemination 
of that old peasant’s good ex- 
ample ; but Mr. Warner, the admir- 
ing friend and sometime the curate 
of Mr. Gilpin, conscientiously 
makes the following ‘ mortifying ’ 
disclosure :! 


William Baker was an old rustic, resident 
in a wild part of the parish of Boldre. In 
one of his walks Mr. Gilpin had lighted 
upon his cottage. On entering it he found 
its inhabitant, an aged, but stout and 
athletic man, eating his humble dinner. 
All within was neat and clean, and some- 
thing indicative of strong sense and a 
cheerful mind, appeared in the counte- 
nance of the old peasant. In conversation 
he proved himself well versed in the Bible ; 
full of maxims of prudence and economy ; 
and apparently of the most open blunt and 
independent character. Highly interested 
by his visit, Mr. Gilpin frequently repeated 
it ; and from the conversations which passed 
during this intercourse, he drew up that 
beautiful account which he published in the 
work above mentioned. The misapprehen- 
sion of Baker’s real character was not done 
away till some time after the death of the 
old man; and, considering it as exemplary 
at the time of his decease, Mr. Gilpin 
wrote a short epitaph, and had it engraven 
on Baker's tombstone, as a salutary moni- 
tion to the parishioners of Boldre [sly, 
stolid rusties with thoughts of their own !], 
who were in the same humble class of 
life with the deceased. At length, however, 
he was undeceived; and had the sorrow 
rather than the mortification to find that 
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Baker had been, through life, a worthless 
and flagitious character; that age, instead 
of curing, had only altered the nature of 
his vices; and that by all, except the 
pastor, he had ever been known and despised 
as a consummate rogue, an oppressive 
extortioner, and a base hypocrite. 

That headstone must have weighed 
more or less on Mr. Gilpin’s mind 
after the discovery. Could he— 
ought he to have added a post- 
script ? Requiescas, if possible, old 
William Baker! thy pastor did not, 
I fear, mean to include thee in that 
friendly wish on his tombstone of 
meeting ‘ several’ of his good neigh- 
bours who lie near him. Living and 
dead thou hast cheated the good vicar; 
and by means of this graven testi- 
mony dost perennially cheat the 
churchyard moraliser. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Warner is substan- 
tially accurate in the matter ; but I 
should like to hear some more par- 
ticulars of this cunning old William. 
In Boldre church is preached every 
eighteenth of March, ‘the Wild- 
beast Sermon,’ founded many years 
ago to commemorate ‘ for ever’ the 
escape of a Mr. Worsley from the 
jaws of a lion in Africa. In Boldre 
church Robert Southey married for 
his second wife Miss Caroline 
Bowles, of Lymington, a literary 
marriage. He was then a worn out 
man. Over-industry in literary 
labour is apt to tell dismally both 
onthe man and on his work. How 
much too much Southey read and 
wrote! Yet one is grateful to him 
for Kehama and Thalaba— 

Sail on, sail on, said Thalaba, 
Sail on, in the name of Allah !— 
not as poetry but as wild stories. 

This church stands near the mid- 
dle point of the southern boundary 
of the Forest. Northward for fifteen 
miles or so, stretch the old woods, 
the moorlands, the new plantations, 
with a few farms and domains in- 
terspersed — some 70,000 acres in 
all, producing to the crown a profit 


1 Literary Recollections, vol. i. p. 343. 
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of about 10,0001. a year. It is a 
free and pleasant space to ramble 
in, although (to be accurate) the 
New Forest has no very remarkable 
beauties. There are no romantic 
hills or glens, only two or three 
brooks, and those not of the best, 
no ponds, no rocks (a great want). 
But whoever shall chance to be in- 
vited to one of those country houses 
that pleasantly dot the neighbour- 
hood of Lyndhurst (most urbanely 
rural of villages), let him not be in 
a hurry to refuse. Over and above 
the delights of a cultivated and 
friendly society, thereis plenty to in- 
terest the sportsman, the naturalist, 
or the generalrambler andinquisitive 
person. In Rufus’s Hall, at the 
Queen’s House (built in the reign 
of James or Charles), he may attend 
a forest court, and hear the trial of 
some poacher or woodstealer (no 
longer liable to lose life or eyes) ; 
and may learn perhaps a new mean- 
ing to him of the word mote—stump 
or stool of a felled tree: is this its 
meaning in the text? Inthe showy 
new church hard by he may see 
Mr. Leighton’s fresco of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins. An easy walk 
will carry him to the beechen shade 
of Mark Ash, or the mossy lawns 
and winding paths of Whitley 
Wood, or to the vale which tra- 
dition points out as the scene of the 
Red King’s death. He may gather 
in their seasons many a fern and 
flower—sundew, and great trefoil, 
and deep blue gentian, on the 
marsh ; ‘tutsan,’ a St. John’s wort, 
on open ground, whose berries, the 
people say, are coloured with Danes’ 
blood; the lung-wort or ‘snake- 
flower,’ rose-blossomed wild-balm, 
and among the bracken of Knight- 
wood the tall gladiolus; may hear 
the tap of the woodpecker, the 
rustle of the harmless snake, perhaps 
the warning hiss of the viper ; the 
fern owl at dusk ‘ whirring in the 
copse ’; the hoo! hoo! of the brown 
owls somewhere in the forest ; and 
(suppose it spring) the songs of 
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rival nightingales with their deep 
trills, their tio-tio-tio-tiz, and their 
‘one low piping sound more sweet 
than all.’ He may visit the heronry 
on Vinney Ridge, and watch the 
wide-winged parents floating round 
the treetops as they feed their young 
with eels carried from the mudflats 
of the Solent ; may with good luck 
see the honey-buzzard, the cross- 
bill, the kingfisher, in their haunts, 
and Epops himself, once King of the 
Birds. From certain parts of the 
higher ground he may look south- 
ward over seven or eight successive 
ridges of woodland to the wavy 
soft blue hills of the Isle of Wight. 
Near the north-eastern corner of 
the district lies Romsey, with its 
massive Norman church and adja- 
cent park of Broadlands, where Lord 
Palmerston was lately master ; near 
the south-eastern corner lies South- 
ampton, its suburban houses visible 
from some points, with the chalk 
downs over Winchester. Beaulieu 
Heath stretches south, to ruined 
Beaulieu Abbey, of John’s and 
Henry III.’s time, its prior’s house 
now the Duke of Buccleuch’s. 
Elsewhere, looking northward, he 
will see the slender far-off signal of 
Sarum, a stone flower, graceful as 
the great-mullein stalk—where un- 
der the highest spire in England 
dwells the highest bishop. Ring- 
wood is on the western boundary, 
and the beautiful pastoral vale of 
the river Avon running down to 
Christchurch and its venerable 
priory church. I was in that 
church one evening, near Christmas 
time, and stood listening in its 
huge dusky nave while the singers 
practised their anthem in the dim-lit 
organ loft. Beside me glimmered 
a white marble cenotaph, like a 
Pieta, a woman bending over a dead 
youth. There was not light to read 
the inscription, but I knew it well 
enough, and that it commemorated 
a certain poet drowned in the Bay 
of Spezia: the inscription partly 
in his own words— 
R 2 


Rambles. 


He has outsoar'’d the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again. 


The house of his son, the Baronet, 
is not far off; and in Bournemouth 
churchyard is the grave of Sir 
Percy’s grandfather, William God- 
win,—another proof of the catho- 
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licity (in one sense) of the English 
Church, and a starting point for 
immeasurable journeys of thought. 
Should our visitor desire a guide 
book to the New Forest, he will 
find one ready in Mr. John Wise’s 
handsome volume ; but it is a table 
book, too large for any pocket. 





SAINT CUTHBERT. 


THE sun went down on the ocean drear : 
*T was the last sunset of the fourteenth ycar, 
Since first, for bleak Northumbrian snows, 
Saint Cuthbert quitted ‘fair Melrose.’ 
Thro’ those long years by night and day, 
The saint had striven to point the way 
So rarely found, more rarely passed, 
Whereon the Cross its shadow cast. 
He fled, the abbot of Holy Isle, 
From the monkish band and the sacred pile: 
He fled, with naught but the faith enshrined 
In his heaven-taught soul and his guileless mind, 
Away o’er the face of the stormy sea, 
Alone at last with his God to be! 
No footstep gave to the world a trace 
Of the path he took to his resting place : 
*T was a lone, lone rock, that reared its crest 
From the sea-girt lair of its ocean nest ; 
The cliffs rose black on the seaman’s view, 
Where gleamed the wings of the white sea-mew, 
Whose hoarse cry, borne o’er the surges drear, 
Smote on the passing mariner’s ear. 
The exiled saint no Eden sought 
To chain to earth one heaven-bound thought ; 
No charms to win his human eye 
From its long, long gaze on the far off sky. 
The scanty turf, with toil severe, 
He scrap’d from hollows ; fain to rear 
A hut of rudest, simplest form, 
To shield him from the wintry storm. 
Not even a glimpse of that wild waste 
The saint allowed; so high were placed 
Window and door, that ne’er by chance 
Aught met his eye, save Heaven’s expanse. 
O, glorious scene and strange! (for him, 
He gazed, and gazed, till sight grew dim.) 
Radiant, in morning’s rosy blush, 
Gorgeous, in sunset’s deeper flush, 
Most beautiful at deep midnight, 
With thousand stars of shimmering light ; 
And peaceful moonlight stealing in 
Upon the holy man within 
That humble cell, who prayed and wept 
For the world’s sin, while that world slept. 
Thus lived the fugitive his life, 
Apart from sin, apart from strife, 
He sought to dwell above with God! 
Then once, and for the last time, trod 
The spirit-path to Heaven, and passed 
Within the golden gates at last. 
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THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &c. &c. 


URING the first four months 
of the year, the constellation 
Orion is very favourably situated 
for observation in the evening. 
This magnificent asterism is more 
easily recognised than the Great 
Bear, Cassiopeia’s Chair, or the 
fine festoon of stars which adorns 
the constellation Perseus. There 
is, indeed, a peculiarity about Orion 
which tends considerably to facili- 
tate recognition. The other con- 
stellations named above, gyrate 
round the pole in a manner which 
presents them to us in continually 
varying positions. It is not so 
with Orion. Divided centrally by 
the equator, the mighty hunter 
continues twelve hours above and 
twelve hours below the horizon. 
His shoulders are visible somewhat 
more, his feet somewhat less, than 


twelve hours. When he is in the 
south, he is seen as a giant with 
upraised arms, erect, and having 
one knee bent, as if he were ascend- 
ingaheight. Before him, as if raised 
on his left arm, is a curve of small 
stars, forming the shield, or target 
of lion’s skin, which he is repre- 
sented as uprearing in the face of 
Taurus. When Orion is in the 
east, his figure is inclined back- 
wards ; when he is setting, he seems 
to be bent forwards, as if rushing 
down a height: but he is never 
seen in an inverted position, like 
the northern constellations. 

And we may note in passing, 
that the figure of Orion, as he sets, 
does not exactly correspond with 
the image presented in that fine 
passage in Maud: 


I arose, and all by myself, in my own dark garden ground, 

Listening now to the tide, in its broadflung shipwrecking roar, 

Now to the scream of a maddened beach dragged down by the wave, 
Walked in a wintry wind, by a ghastly glimmer, and found 

The shining Daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave ; 


and again, towards the end of the poem : 


It fell on a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining Daffodil dies, and the charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 


I would not, however, for one 
moment be understood as finding 
fault with these passages of Tenny- 
son’s noble poem. Detached from 
the context, the image is undoubt- 
edly faulty ; but there is a correct- 
ness in the very incorrectness of 
the image, placed as it is in the 
mouth of one 


Raging alone as his father raged in his 
mood ; 


brooding evermore on his father’s 
self-murder,— 


Over Orion’s grave low down in the West. 


On ahorror of shattered limbs... . 
Mangled and flattened and crushed. 


Let us pass on, however, to the 
subject of our paper. 

Beneath the three bright stars 
which form the belt of Orion, are 
several small stars, ranged, when 
Orion is in the south, in a vertical 
direction. These form the sword 
of the giant. On a clear night it 
is easy to see that the middle star 
of the sword presents a peculiarity 
of appearance: it shines as through 
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a diffused haze. In an opera-glass 
this phenomenon is yet more easily 
recognisable. A very small tele- 
scope exhibits the cause of the 
peculiarity, for it is at once seen, 
that what seemed a star is in 
reality a mass of small stars inter- 
mixed with a diffused nebulosity. 

It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance that Galileo, whose small 
telescopes, directed to the clear 
skies of Italy, revealed so many 
interesting phenomena, failed to 
detect 


That marvellous round of milky light 
Below Orion. 


It would not, indeed, have been 
very remarkable if he had simply 
failed to notice this object. But 
he would seem to have directed his 
attention for some time especially 
to the region in the midst of which 
Orion’s nebula is found. He says: 


At first I meant to delineate the whole 
of this constellation ; but on account of the 
immense multitude of stars—being also 
hampered through want of leisure—I left 
the completion of this design till I should 
have another opportunity. 


He therefore directed his attention 
wholly to a space of about ten 
square degrees, between the belt 
and sword, in which space he 
counted no less than four hundred 
stars. What is yet more remarka- 
ble, he mentions the fact that there 
are many small spots on the hea- 
vens shining with a light resem- 
bling that of the Milky ‘Way (com- 
plures similis coloris areole sparsim 
per cthera subfulgeant); and he 
even speaks of nebule of this sort 
in the head and belt and sword of 
Orion. He asserts, however, that by 
means of his telescope, these nebulze 
were distinctly resolved into stars— 
@ circumstance which, as we shall 
see presently, renders his descrip- 
tion wholly inapplicable to the 
great nebula. Yet the very star 
around which (in the naked eye 
view) this nebula appears to cling, 
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is figured in Galileo’s drawing of 
the belt and sword of Orion ! 

It seems almost inconceivable that 
Galileo should have overlooked the 
nebula, assuming its appearance in 
his day to have resembled that 
which it has at present. And as it 
appears to have been established, 
that if the nebula has changed at 
all during the past century it has 
changed very slowly indeed, one. 
can scarcely believe that in Gali- 
leo’s time it should have presented 
a very different aspect. Is it possi- 
ble that the view suggested by Hum- 
boldt is correct—that Galileo did 
not see the nebula because he did 
not wish to see it? ‘Galileo,’ says 
Humboldt, ‘ was disinclined to admit 
or assume the existence of starless 
nebule.’ Long after the discovery 
of the great nebula in Andromeda 
—known as ‘the transcendently 
beautiful queen of the nebule ’— 
Galileo omitted all mention in his 
works of any but starry nebule. 
The last-named nebula was dis- 
covered in 1614, by Simon Marius, 
whose claims to the discovery of 
Jupiter’s satellites had greatly an- 
gered Galileo, and had called forth 
a torrent of invective, in which the 
Protestant German was abused as 
a heretic by Galileo, little aware 
that he would himself before long 
incur the displeasure of the Church. 
If we could suppose that an un- 
willingness, either to confirm his 
rival’s discovery of a starless ne- 
bula, or to acknowledge that he had 
himself fallen into an error on the 
subject of nebulew, prevented Gali- 
leo from speaking about the great 
nebula in Orion, we should be com- 
pelled to form but a low opinion of 
his honesty. It happens too fre- 
quently that 


The man of science himself is fonder of 
glory, and vain— 

An eye well practised in nature, a spirit 
bounded and poor. 


That Hevelius, 
loguer,’ should have failed to detect 


‘the star-cata- 
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the Orion nebula is far less remark- 
able; for Hevelius objected to the 


use of telescopes in the work of 


cataloguing stars. He determined 
the position of each star by looking 
at the star through minute holes or 
pinnules, at the ends of a long rod 
attached to an instrument resem- 
bling the quadrant. 

The actual discoverer of the great 
nebula was Huyghens, in 1656. The 
description he gives ‘of the disco- 
very is so animated and interesting, 
that we shall translate it at length. 
He says : 


While I was observing the variable belts 
of Jupiter, a dark band across the centre of 
Mars, and some indistinct phenomena on 
his dise, I detected among the fixed stars 
an appearance resembling nothing which 
had ever been seen before, so far as I am 
aware. This phenomenon can only be seen 
with large telescopes such as I myself make 
use of. Astronomers reckon that there are 
three stars in the sword of Orion, which 
lie very close to each other. But as I was 
looking, in the year 1656, through my 
23-feet telescope, at the middle of the 
sword, I saw, in place of one star, no less 
than twelve stars—which, indeed, is no un- 
usual occurrence with powerful telescopes. 
Three of these stars seem to be almost in 
contact, and with these were four others 
which shone as through a haze, so that the 
space around shone much more brightly 
than the rest of the sky. And as the heavens 
were serene and appeared very dark, there 
seemed to be a gap in this part, through 
which a view was disclosed of brighter 
heavens beyond. All this Ihave continued 
to see up to the present time [the work in 
which these remarks appear—the Systema 
Saturnium—was published in 1659], so 
that this singular object, whatever it is, 
may be inferred to remain constantly in 
that part of the sky. I certainly have 
never seen anything resembling it in any 
other of the fixed stars. For other objects 
once thought to be nebulous, and the 
Milky Way itself, show no mistiness when 
looked at through telescopes, nor are they 
anything but congeries of stars thickly 
clustered together. 


Huyghens does not seem to have 
noticed that the space between the 
three stars he described as close to- 
gether is perfectly free from nebu- 
lous light—insomuch that if the 
nebula itself is rightly compared to 
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a gap in the darker heavens, this 
spot resembles a gap within the 
nebula. And, indeed, it is not un- 
interesting to notice how compara- 
tively inefficient was Huyghens’ 
telescope, though it was nearly 
eight yards in focal length. A 
good achromatic telescope two feet 
long would reveal more than Huy- 
ghens was able to detect with his 
unwieldy instrument. 

Dominic Cassini soon after dis- 
covered a fourth star near the three 
seen by Huyghens. The four form 
the celebrated trapezium, an object 
interesting to the possessors of mo- 
derately good telescopes, and which 
has also been a subject of close in- 
vestigation by professed astrono- 
mers. Besides the four stars seen 
by Cassini, there have been found 
five minute stars within and around 
the trapezium. These tiny objects 
seem to shine with variable bril- 
liancy ; for sometimes one will sur- 
pass the rest, while at othe#s it will 
be almost invisible. 

After Cassini’s discovery, pic- 
tures were made of the great ne- 
bula by Picard, Le Gentil, and 
Messier. These present no features 
of special interest. It is as we ap- 
proach the present time, and find 
the great nebula the centre of quite 
a little warfare among astronomers 
—now claimed as an ally by one 
party, now by their opponents—that 
we begin tu attach an almost ro- 
mantic interest to the investigation 
of this remarkable object. 

In the year 1811, Sir W. Her- 
schel announced that he had (as he 
supposed) detected changes in the 
Orion nebula. The announcement 
appeared in connection with a very 
remarkable theory respecting ne- 
bulz generally—Herschel’s cele- 
brated hypothesis of the conversion 
of some nebule into stars. The 
astronomical world now heard for 
the first time of that self-luminous 
nebulous matter, distributed in a 
highly attenuated form throughout 
the celestial regions, which Her- 
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schel looked upon as the material 
from which the stars have been ori- 
ginally formed. There is an allusion 
to this theory in those words of the 
Princess Ida : 

There sinks the nebulous star we call the 

Sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound. 

And in the teaching of ‘comely 
Psyche’: 

This world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 

The planets. 

Few theories have met with a 
stranger fate. Received respect- 
fully at first on the authority of 
the great astronomer who pro- 
pounded it—then in the zenith of 
his fame—the theory gradually 
found a place in nearly all astro- 
nomical works. But, in the words 
of a distinguished living astro- 
nomer, ‘The bold hypothesis did 
not receive that confirmation from 
the labours of subsequent inquirers 
which is so remarkable in the case 
of many of Herschel’s other specu- 
lations.’ It came to pass at length 
that the theory was looked upon 
by nearly all English astronomers 
as wholly untenable. In Germany 
it was never abandoned, however, 
and a great modern discovery has 
suddenly brought it into general 
favour, and has in this, as in so 
many other instances, vindicated 
Herschel’s claim to be looked upon 
as the most clear-sighted, as well 
as the boidest and most original of 
astronomical theorisers. But we 
are anticipating. 

Herschel had pointed out various 
circumstances which, in his opinion, 
justified a belief in the existence of 
a nebulous substance—fire-mist or 
star-mist, as it has been termed— 
throughout interstellar space. He 
had discovered and observed several 
thousand nebule, and he considered 
that amongst these he could detect 
traces of progressive development. 
Some nebule were, he supposed, 
comparatively young ; they showed 
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no signs of systematic aggregation 
or of central condensation. In 
some nebule he traced the approach 
towards the formation of subor- 
dinate centres of attraction; while 
in others, again, a single centre 
began to be noticeable. He showed 
the various steps by which aggre- 
gation of the former kind might be 
supposed to result in the formation 
of star-clusters, and condensation of 
the latter kind into the formation 
of conspicuous single stars. 

But it was felt that the strongest 
part of Herschel’s case lay in his re- 
ference to the great nebula of Orion. 
He pointed out that amongst all the 
nebule which might be reasonably 
assumed to be star-systems, a cer- 
tain proportionality had always been 
found to exist between the telescope 
which first detected: a nebula and 
that which effected its resolution 
into stars. And this was what might 
be expected to happen with star- 
systems lying beyond our galactic 
system. But how different is this 
from what was seen in the case of 
the Orion nebula. Here is : n ob- 
ject so brilliant as to be visible to 
the naked eye, and which is found 
on examination to cover a large 
region of the heavens. And yet 
the most powerful telescopes had 
failed to show the slightest symptom 
of resolution. Were we to believe 
that we saw here a system of suns 
so far off that no telescope could 
exhibit the separate existence of 
the component luminaries, and 
therefore (considering merely the 
observed extent of the nebula, 
which is undoubtedly but a faint 
indication of its real dimensions) so 
inconceivably enormous in extent 
that the star-system of which our 
sun is a member shrinks into 
nothingness in comparison? Surely 
it seemed far more reasonable to 
recognise in the Orion nebula but a 
portion of our galaxy,—a portion 
very vast in extent, but far inferior 
to that ‘limitless ocean of universes’ 
presented to us by the other view. 
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And when Sir W. Herschel was 
able, as he thought, to point to 
changes taking place within the 
Orion nebula, it seemed yet more 
improbable that the object was a 
star-system. 

But now telescopes more power- 
ful than those with which the elder 
Herschel had scanned the great 
nebula were directed to its exami- 
nation. Sir John Herschel, follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps, applied 
himself to the diligent survey of the 
marvellous nebula with a reflecting 
telescope eighteen inches in aper- 
ture. He presented the nebula to 
us as an object of which ‘ the reve- 
lation of the ten-feet telescope was 
but the mere rudiment.’ Strange 
outlying wisps and streamers of 
light were seen, extending far 
out into space. Yet more strange 
seemed the internal constitution 
of the object. So strange, indeed, 
did the nebula appear, ‘so unlike 
what had hitherto been known of 
collections of stars,’ that Sir John 
Herschel considered the evidence 
afforded by its appearance as suffi- 
cient to warrant the conclusion of 
a non-stellar substance. 

But this eminent astronomer ob- 
tained a yet better view of the great 
nebula when he transported to the 
Cape of Good Hope an instrument 
equal in power to that which he had 
applied to the northern heavens. 
In the clear skies of the southern 
hemisphere the nebula shines with 
a splendour far surpassing that 
which it has in northern climes. It 
is also seen far higher above the 
horizon. Thus the drawing which 
Sir J. Herschel was able to execute 
during his three years’ residence at 
the Cape, is among the best views 
of the great nebula that have ever 
been taken. But even under these 
favourable circumstances, Sir John 
records ‘that the nebula, through 
his great reflector, showed not a 
symptom of resolution.’ 

Then Lassell turned his powerful 
mirror, two feet in diameter, upon 
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the unintelligible nebula. But 
though he was able to execute a re- 
markable drawing of the object, he 
could discern no trace of stellar 
constitution. 

In 1845 Lord Rosse interrogated 
the great nebula with his three-feet 
mirror. Marvellous was the com- 
plexity and splendour of the object 
revealed to him, but not the trace 
of a star could be seen. 

The end was not yet, however. 
Encouraged by the success of the 
three-feet telescope, Lord Rosse 
commenced the construction of one 
four times as powerful. After long 
and persistent labours, and at a cost, 
it is said, of thirty thousand pounds, 
the great Parsonstown reflector, 
with its wonderful six-feet specu- 
lum, was directed to the survey of 
the heavens. At Christmas, 1845, 
while the instrument was yet in- 
complete, and in unfavourable 
weather, the giant tube was turned 
towards the Orion nebula. Pro- 
fessor Nichol was the first who saw 
the mysterious object as pictured by 
the great mirror. Although the ob- 
servation was not successful so far 
as the resolution of the nebula was 
concerned, yet Nichol’s graphic 
account of the telescope’s perfor- 
mance is well worth reading : 


Strongly attracted in youth by the lofty 
conceptions of Herschel [he writes], I may 
be apt to surround the incident I have to 
narrate with feelings in so far of a per- 
sonal origin and interest; but, unless I 
greatly deceive myself, there are few who 
would view it otherwise thanI. With an 
anxiety natural and profound, the scientific 
world watched the examination of Orion by 
the six-feet mirror; for the result had 
either to confirm Herschel’s hypothesis, in 
so far as human insight ever could confirm 
it; or unfold among the stellar groups a 
variety of constitution not indicated by 
those in the neighbourhood of our galaxy. 
Although Lord Rosse warned me that the 
circumstances of the moment would not 
permit me to regard the decision then given 
as absolutely final, I went in breathless 
interest to the inspection. Not yet the 
veriest trace of a star! Unintelligible as 
ever, there the nebula lay; but how gor- 
geous its brighter parts! How countless 
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those streamers branching from it on every 
side! How strange, especially that large 
horn on the north, rising in relief from the 
black skies like a vast cumulous cloud! It 
was thus still possible that the nebula was 
irresolvable by human art; and so doubt 
remained. Why the concurrence of every 
favourable condition is requisite for success 
in such inquiries may be readily compre- 
hended. The object in view is to discern, 
singly, sparkling points, small as the point 
of a needle, and close as the particles of a 
handful of sand; so that it needs but the 
smallest unsteadiness in the air, or imper- 
fection in the shape of the reflecting surface, 
to scatter the light of each point, to merge 
them into each other, and present them as 
one mass. 


Before long Lord Rosse, after 
regrinding the great mirror, ob- 
tamed better views of the myste- 
rious nebula. Even now, however, 
he could use but half the power of 
the telescope, yet at length the 
doubts of astronomers as to the 
resolvability of the nebula were re- 
moved. ‘We could plainly see,’ he 
wrote to Professor Nichol, ‘that all 
about the trapezium was a mass of 
stars, the rest of the nebula also 
abounding with stars, and exhibiting 
the characteristics of resolvability 
strongly marked.’ These views were 
abundantly confirmed by subse- 
quent observations with. the great 
mirror. 

It will surprise many to learn 
that even Lord Rosse’s great reflec- 
tor is surpassed in certain respects 
by some of the exquisite refractors 
now constructed by opticians. As 
a light-gatherer the mirror is, of 
course, unapproachable by refrac- 
tors. If it were possible to con- 
struct an achromatic lens six feet 
in diameter, yet, to prevent flexure, 
a thickness would have to be given 
to the glass which would render 
it almost impervious to light and 
therefore utterly useless. But re- 
fractors have a power of definition 
not possessed by large reflectors. 
With a refractor eight inches only 
in aperture, for instance, Mr. Dawes 
has obtained better views of the 
planets (and specially of Mars), 
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than Lord Rosse’s six feet speculum 
would give under the most favour- 
able circumstances. And, in like 
manner, the performance of Lord 
Rosse’s telescope on the Orion 
nebula has been surpassed—so far 
as resolution into discrete stars is 
concerned—by the exquisite defin- 
ing power of the noble refractor of 
Harvard College (U.S.). By means 
of this instrument hundreds of 
stars have been counted within the 
confines of the once intractable 
nebula. 

It seemed, therefore, that all 
doubt had vanished from the sub- 
ject which had so long perplexed 
astronomers. ‘ That was proved to 
be real,’ Nichol wrote, ‘ which, with 
conceptions of space enlarged even 
as Herschel’s, we deemed incompre- 
hensible.’ 

Yet even at this stage of the in- 
quiry there were found minds bold 
enough to question whether a per- 
fectly satisfactory solution of the 
great problem had really been at- 
tained. Nor is it difficult, I think, 
to point out strong reasons for such 
doubts. I shall content myself by 
naming one which has always ap- 
peared to me irresistible. 

The Orion nebula as seen in 
powerful telescopes covers a large 
extent of the celestial sphere. Ac- 
cording to the Padre Secchi, who 
observed it with the great Merz 
refractor of the observatory at 
Rome, the nebulous region covers a 
triangular space, the width of whose 
base is some eight times, while 
its height is more than ten times 
as great as the moon’s apparent 
diameter,—a space more than fifty 
times greater than that covered by 
the moon. Now, I do not say that 
it is inconceivable that an outlying 
star-system, so far off as to be 
irresolvable by any but the most 
powerful telescopes, should cover 
so large a space on the heavens. 
On the contrary, I do not believe 
that a galaxy resembling our own 
would be resolvable at all, unless it 
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were so near as to appear much 
larger than the Orion nebula. I be- 
lieve astronomers have been wholly 
mistaken in considering any of the 
nebule to be such systems as our 
own. There may be millions of 
such systems in space, but I am 
very certain no telescope we could 
make would suffice to resolve any 
of them. But what I do consider 
inconceivable, is that a nebula ex- 
tending so widely, and placed (as 
supposed) beyond our system, 
should yet appear to cling (as the 
Orion nebula undoubtedly does) 
around the fixed stars seen in the 
same field with it. So strongly 
marked is this characteristic, that 
Sir John Herschel (who fails, ap- 
parently, to see its meaning) men- 
tions amongst others no less than 
four stars,—one of which is the 
bright middle star of the belt, as 
‘involved in strong nebulosity,’ 
while the intermediate nebulosity 
is only just traceable. The pro- 
bability that this arrangement is 
accidental is so small as to be almost 
evanescent. 

However, as I have said, English 
astronomers, almost without a dis- 
sentient voice, accepted the resolu- 
tion of the nebula asa proof that it 
represents a distant star-system re- 
sembling our own galactic system, 
but far surpassing it in magnitude. 

The time came, however, when a 
new instrument more telling even 
than the telescope was to be di- 
rected upon the Orion nebula, and 
with very startling results. The 
spectroscope had revealed much re- 
specting the constitution of the 
fixed stars. We had learned thatthey 
are suns resembling our own. It 
remained only toshow that the Orion 
nebula consists of similar suns, in 
order to establish beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt the theories which 
had been so complacently accepted. 
A very different result rewarded 
the attempt, however. When Mr. 
Huggins turned his spectroscope 
towards the great nebula, he saw, in 
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place of a spectrum resembling the 
sun’s, three bright lines only! A 
spectrum of this sort indicates that 
the source of light is a luminous gas, 
so that whatever the Orion nebula 
may be, it is most certainly not a 
congeries of suns resembling our 
own. 

It would be unwise to theorise 
at present on a result so remarkable. 
Nor can we assert that Herschel’s 
speculations have been confirmed, 
though his general reasoning has 
been abundantly justified. Astrono- 
mers have yet to do much before 
they can interpret the mysterious 
entity which adorns Orion’s sword. 
On every side, however, observations 
are being made which give promise 
of the solution of this and kindred 
difficulties. We have seen the light 
of comets analysed by the same 
powerful instrument; and we learn 
that the light from the tail and coma 
is similar in quality (so far as obser- 
vation has yet extended) to that 
emitted from the Orion nebula. 
We see, therefore, that in our own 
solar system we have analogues of 
what has been revealed in external 
space. I would not, indeed, go so 
far as to assert that the Orion nebula 
is a nest of cometic systems ; but I 
may safely allege that there is now 
not a particle of evidence that the 
nebula lies beyond our galaxy. 

Nor need we doubt the accuracy 
of Lord Rosse’s observations. More 
than a year before his death, indeed, 
he mentioned to Mr. Huggins ‘ that 
the matter of the great nebula in 
Orion had not been resolved by his 
telescope. In some parts of the 
nebula he observed a large number 
of exceedingly minute red stars. 
These red stars, however, though 
apparently connected with the irre- 
solvable blue material of the nebula, 
yet seemed to be distinct from it.’ 

The whole subject seems to be as 
perplexing as any that has ever 
been submitted to astronomers. 
Time, however, will doubtless un- 
ravel the thread of the mystery. 
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We may safely leave the inquiry in 
the hands of the able observers 
and physicists whose attention has 
been for a long time directed to- 
wards it. And we need only note, 


in conclusion, that in the southern 
hemisphere there exists an object 
equally mysterious—the great ne- 
bula round » Argus—which has 
never been tested with the spectro- 
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scope. The examination of this 
mysterious nebula, associated with 
the most remarkable variable in the 
heavens—a star which at one time 
shines but asa fifth magnitude star, 
and at another exceeds even the 
brilliant Canopus in splendour 
—may, for aught that is known, 
throw a new light on the constitu- 
tion of the great Orion nebula. 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES IN OUDH. 


III. 
ECHOES OF THE Moutrny. 


T is a pleasant thing to see and 

converse, in these days, with one 
of those native heroes, who, during 
the mutiny, maintained their former 
faith and remained true to the 
Government which they had served, 
and by which they had been sup- 
ported. It is especially a pleasant 
thing to sit and converse with such 
a man, Hindu or Moslem—the 
greater proportion of them by far 
being of the former faith—and to 


hear him recount the incidents of 


those stormy days when all was tu- 
mult, commotion and disorder— 
when it seemed as if the restraints 
of society and the bands of civilisa- 
tion were snapped asunder, and the 
country was to be plunged again 
into anarchy. Such pleasures as 
these I have frequently enjoyed. 
One feels an instinctive respect and 
admiration for the man, who, 
guided only by what he believed to 
be his duty, disregards the per- 
suasions of friends and associates, 
the allurements of false but glitter- 
ing hope, and the ties of kindred, 
to do his work manfully, as it be- 
“ame a brave man to do it. 

Of such men Runjeet Sing, a 
soobadhar of the Durriabad dis- 
trict, | have always considered one 
of the most noticeable, as far as my 
own personal observation has gone. 
Runjeet has a tall commanding 
figure, powerfully built : and carries 
himself with the air of a man who 
could do heroic deeds. His sword 
is always by his side, and looks 
as if it were there for use rather 
than ornament. When he comes 
into the district station, too, he is 
always in uniform, which sets off 
his commanding figure to the 
greatestadvantage ; andtwo medals, 
well earned, and highly prized, 
ornament his broad breast. 


The white mustache and whiskers 
which decorate and fringe his 
bronze face, are always carefully 
trimmed and accurately arranged. 
His eyes are of that keen hawk-like 
character which bespeaks a man at 
once intelligent and impetuous. The 
white of the eye in the bronze face 
makes the intelligence of the organ 
more conspicuous than it can ever 
be in the pale faces of the north-west 
—so that it is not wonderful the 
full black eye of the Hindu women 
seems to swim with feeling, and to 
sparkle forth an amount of anima- 
tion and intelligence that can never 
be hoped for where the contrast is 
not so striking. 

Age has blanched the whiskers 
and mustache of old Runjeet, but 


it has taken nothing from the fire of 


his eye, the erectness of his gait, or 
the hearty manliness of his military 
salute. His aquiline nose and 
well cut chin are full of decision 
and character, whilst the few lines 
that mark his brow, straight and 
sharp, are altogether in keeping 
with the outlines of his features, and 
the decision and energy they indi- 
vate. Runjeet’s gait, his firm manly 
step and erect air, betoken a man 
who knows he has done good deeds, 
and has the strength and will 
to do them again, if need be: but 
there is nothing of vulgar assump- 
tion in his manner, in consequence ; 
all is simple confidence, self-respect, 
and independence, whilst to his 
superiors he is still what he was 
before the mutiny called him from 
obscurity. 

But what was it he did? Simply 
this. Before the mutiny broke out 
Runjeet was a pensioned sepoy. 
He had served in the Bengal army, 
with all honour, but without distinc- 
tion,—served and retired upon his 
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pension, —and returned to his village 
in the interior of Oudh, to end his 
days amongst his relatives, secure, 
as a British pensioner, in the pro- 
tection of the Resident, and fond of 
relating his wars and adventures to 
the villagers, when they collected to 
hear them, which was not seldom. 

Oudh was annexed, and Runjeet, 
like thousands of his countrymen, 
felt that it was for the benefit of 
his country that it should be so. 
Then came the rumours of mutiny 
from far and near. At first Run- 
jeet would not believe them. His 
faith in the army in which he had 
served was too firm. But when he 
found that it was indeed true, and 
that the regiments in Ondh were, 
one by one, unfaithful to their salt, 
then it was that Runjeet played 
the man, and proved the sense of 
duty, the faithfulness, and gratitude, 
of which the Hindu mind was 
capable. 

There were hundreds of old pen- 
sioners, like himself, in the villages 
of his district. Runjeet roused 
himself for the emergency. He 
went from one to the other. He 
advised, he argued, he entreated. 
He pointed out the line of duty, and 
not without success. Many turned 
a deaf ear to his remonstrances— 
many reviled—some laughed at him. 
He mustered two hundred and fifty 
of them, however,—all like himself, 
old veterans, but still able to do 
good service,—and with these 250, 
he marched into Lucknow, and 
offered his and their services to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, then sorely beset 
by dangers without, and troubles 
within, Lucknow. It was such in- 
cidents as this that cheered up the 
brave old man, to whose providence 
and forethought the ultimate safety 
of the garrison in Lucknow was due. 

During the memorable siege Run- 
jeet and his party did good service. 
Their numbers were sadly thinned 
by death and desertion, but Run- 
jeet himself fought with lion-hearted 
constancy, fought and lived, and 
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has now once more retired to his 
village ; not, however, as the poor 
pensioner, but as a soobadhar and 
a talookdar, for the estate granted 
him by Government—the estate of 
a convicted rebel and outlaw—is of 
just sufficient extent and annual re- 
venue to entitle old Runjeet to take 
his place amongst the nobles of his 
country. I need scarcely say that 
he is on the best terms with all 
the European officers, civil and 
military, of the district, who know 
anything of his history. He isa 
man of note now, whom all men de- 
light to honour,—as happy as man 
can be, perhaps, and with health 
and strength enough to enjoy his 
honours. 

Another man of mark in the 
same district, but of a different 
stamp, is Unjit Sing. He has not 
the noble, frank, soldier-like, 
straightforward bearing of Run- 
jeet, but he did good service and 
has been handsomely rewarded 
for it. Unjit is also tall, but 
slimmer and less stalwart than 
the other. His face also is small 
and thin, not broad and leonine. 
His whole gait and manner is that 
of a man of more craft and subtlety, 
less decision and force of character, 
—wmore fit, in fact, for filling the part 
he voluntarily undertook during 
the siege of Lucknow, that of a spy 
and letter-carrier. 

He, too, like Runjeet, when the 
mutiny broke out, was a sepoy pen- 
sioner, in his native village in 
Oudh. He had been in the Sikh 
campaigns, and had done his duty 
faithfully, and retired with honour 
to enjoy the fruits of his lifetime 
of service, in his pension, unmo- 
lested, amongst his relatives and 
friends. 

Like Runjeet, too, he offered his 
services in Lucknow, when the siege 
began, perhaps less from a sense of 
duty and innate nobility, than from 
a well balanced calculation that the 
English would be, in the end, suc- 
cessful. However that may be, he 
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went to Lucknow, and, when a 
volunteer was wanted to take a 
letter to General Wheeler, then be- 
sieged in Cawnpore, Unjit Sing 
offered to undertake the hazardous 
duty, for the reward named. He 
not only undertook the service 
but accomplished it, and from that 
time to the end of the siege he 
was constantly employed in mis- 
sions to the various generals who 
were at the head of forces in 
the neighbourhood of Oudh, or who 
were advancing to the relief of 
Lucknow. 

If you sit with Unjit, and are 
interested in his narrative, he will 
describe, by the hour together, how 
he got out of the residency by a 
drain, the end of which terminated 
in long grass and jungle, through 
which he crept till he reached the 
banks of the river, along which he 
stole till he got behind one of the 
outposts of the rebels, and appeared 
amongst them as a fakir or devotee, 
urging them on to the destruction of 
the infidels; how he usually got back 
by the same drain, and always had 
to run the risk of being shot or 
blown up, when he was getting in 
again, for all the European soldiers 
on guard did not understand Unjit’s 
Urdu or Hindi; he was equally 
ready with both, and Unjit knew 
nothing of English except the mili- 
tary words of command. 

On one occasion Unjit was actually 
obliged to do service with a rebel 
corps for fifteen days; he had 
no other means of escaping detec- 
tion and death. He was evidently 
suspected, and his fakir’s disguise 
was forcibly removed. He pre- 
tended to be as awkward as pos- 
sible in his new military equip- 
ments ; but for those fifteen days, 
that seemed an age, he mounted 
guard, went to drill, and acted as 
an assailant of that hardly kept 
fortress, for the tommander of 
which he had all this time a letter 
concealed in his long hair. At 
length, one stormy night, when the 
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rain was descending in torrents,—it 
was in August,—he made a rush of 
it, got into the long grass where 
ended the well known drain, crept 
up the unsavoury opening, and had 
to lie concealed when he got near 
the entrenchments, until the morn- 
ing light came. Even then, before 
he succeeded in hailing an officer 
whom he knew and recognised, he 
had to sustain a fire from the sen- 
try’s rifle, which fortunately missed 
him. 

Unjit knows how to throw in- 
terest into his tales by his expressive 
and characteristic action. The mo- 
bility of his features is remarkable, 
and he can express every sentiment 
by a look. 

‘When I was coming out of Cawn- 
pore,’ he continued, one day, ‘ with 
a letter from General Wheeler, I 
had great difficulty in crossing 
the river. The Nana’s troops were 
about everywhere, and, of course, 
any one coming from the entrench- 
ments was narrowly watched. So 
getting down to the river’s bank, I 
buried my clothes and put on my 
fakir’s disguise, and went along as 
far as I dared. Nobody saw me 
yet; they were keeping a very sharp 
look-out, and I knew if I was seen 
coming from that side, my fakir’s 
disguise would not save my life. 
They thought little of shooting any 
one, so I got near a village where 
the Nana’s troops were, to try and 
get an opportunity of joining them. 

‘I had to lie hidden there a long 
time without seeing any chance. 
Towards night a sepoy officer 
came down and ordered out the 
chowhydar (watchman) of the vil- 
lage, and asked if there were any 
boats near on the bank. The chow- 
hydar was about my own size and 
height. He said there were four or 
five boats up the stream, and men- 
tioned a place that I knew. The 
officer said to his troops, “ Very 
well, to-morrow morning go with 
him and take the boats.” So the 
soldiers put their sentries in their 
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places, and the chowhydar slept 
under a shed, not far from where I 
was. The night was dark and 
stormy. I crept up to the chow- 
hydar’s shed when he was asleep 
and killed him, and hid the body in 
the river, and took his clothes and 
laid down under the shed. I slept 
there, for I was very tired.’ 

‘And how did you kill him, Soo- 
badhar Sahib ?’ I asked. 

‘T always carried a sharp knife 
about me, when I was a fakir,’ was 
the answer. ‘Then, in the morn- 
ing the sepoys woke me early and 
I went with them; and they got 
the boats and I crossed over there. 
I lost three days by it, but there 
was no other way of getting the 
letter from the general safe to 
Lucknow.’ 

Such are the tales which Unjit 
Sing, nowasoobadhar, and a wealthy 
man, tells of his campaigning during 
the mutiny. He has, indeed, had it 


all written out in Urdu, and the 
narrative translated into English by 


some native clerk, who knew a 
smattering of the language. Ihave 
not seen the original, but I tried to 
read the translation, and understood 
much of it. In one foolscap page 
of writing, I counted, however, 
twenty-five repetitions of ‘ your 
petitioner.’ I suspect in the original 
theword ‘fidwy ’ or‘ kumtereen ’(this 
little insignificant person) is used 
instead of the first personal pro- 
noun, as is usually the case in 
petitions presented to the courts of 
justice, and that the translator 
rendered this by ‘your petitioner’ — 
which, when used twenty-five times 
ina page, does not make agreeable 
reading, however clear and distinct 
the handwriting may be. 

Another man of some note 
amongst the native community, 
with whom I have often conversed 
on the subject of the mutiny, and 
his deeds thereanent, is Kanoonjee 
lall. He is a small, creeping, 
noiseless, catlike man, the very 
beau-ideal of a spy, and, as a spy 
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and guide, he did good service when 
good service was most wanted. 
Kanoonjee Lall can glide about in 
the most noiseless way imaginable ; 
he can be slow or quick, as occasion 
demands ; can mould his features 
into a thousand different expressions 
with an ease and readiness wonder- 
ful to contemplate. It is only per- 
haps the man who watches him who 
sees this; to the ordinary observer 
he is an ordinary man. Butlet the 
attention be called expressly to the 
varying shades of character and 
sentiment and feeling that flit like 
lightning flashes over the man’s 
face, and the observer sees at once 
the remarkable play of feature that 
characterises Kanoonjee Lall. His 
most remarkable adventure was 
guiding Mr. T. H. Kavanagh, as- 
sistant commissioner, from the re- 
sidency to Sir Colin Campbell’s 
advancing force, through the lines 
of the rebel army, a perilous expe- 
dition for both, admirably executed 
and happily consummated, in the 
subsequent advance to the. resi- 
dency, in which Mr. Kavanagh’s 
local knowledge was of so much use 
to the general. It would be useless 
to detail the incident here—are not 
all the particulars written in the 
pages of Mr. Kavanagh’s wonderful 
book, How I won the Victoria 
Cross, which everybody has seen 
or read ? 

A remarkable instance of fidelity 
and constancy, in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes, occurred at 
the mutiny in Fyzabad. The Euro- 
peans of that station, at least the 
greater number of them, escaped 
down the river in four boats, of 
which only one safely arrived at 
Dinapore. Whilst those boats were 
going down the stream, a faithful 
sepoy of the zznd Native Infantry, 
Tej Ali Khan by name, made his way 
off in a little canoe to join his for- 
tunes and give his aid to the fugi- 
tives—‘ faithful amongst the faith- 
less, faithful only he.’ Of the fugi- 
tives in the other three boats only 
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one European, Sergeant Bushire, 
ultimately escaped, and he only by 
the assistance of Tej Ali Khan. 
They had on several occasions to 
run for their lives across country; 
but when the risk was greatest, the 
danger most imminent, Tej Ali was 
ready with his advice and assis- 
tance. Voluntarily he shared the 
danger, and that when in all human 
probability, neither profit nor ad- 
vantage could be gained by doing 
so; nay, rather when the chances 
were very much against the saving 
of his own life. 

Principally by Tej Ali’s assistance 
Sergeant Bushire, the sole Euro- 
pean survivor, who has given a very 
good account of his escape, arrived 
with two lieutenants, who were 
subsequently murdered, at Amorah, 
where, to the great joy of all, they 
found the fugitives who had escaped 
in another boat, arrived before 
them. A friendly ‘lemadar,’ or na- 
tive officer, supplied them with 
five ponies and fifty rupees, put 
them under the protection of three 
policemen, and advised them to 
push on to Gye Ghaut, where he 
thought they might get boats to 
Dinapore. 

We accordingly started [says the ser- 
geant], and after walking about eight miles, 
sighted a village called Mohadubbah, which 
one of the policemen invited us to go to, 
telling us that we could rest ourselves there 
for a short time, and that he would refresh 
us with sherbet; we agreed, and the man 
started on ahead to get the accommodation 
ready. Nothing doubting that all was 
right, we proceeded in confidence. On 
nearing the village the policeman again 
joined us, and had some conversation apart 
with the other two. 

On reaching the village, we perceived that 
all the inhabitants were armed. We had to 
cross a nullah, waist-deep in water; whilst 
doing so, the villagers rushed upon us, 
tulwar and matchlock in hand. Seeing 
they were bent on our destruction, we 
pushed through the water as quickly as pos- 
sible, not, however, without leaving one of 
our party behind, Lieutenant Lindsay, whom 
they cut to pieces. On reaching the oppo- 
site bank, the villagers made a furious on- 
slaught on us, literally butchering five of 
our party. 
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I and Lieutenant Cantley then ran, and 
most of the mob were in full chase after us. 
Lieutenant Cantley, after running about 
three hundred yards, declared he could run 
no longer and stopped. The mob came up 
with him and cut him to pieces. They con- 
tinued the chase after me, but, after running 
a short distance, and finding that I was a 
long way off, they desisted. I was now the 
only one left; I did not even know what 
had become of Tej Ali. I proceeded, and 
in a short time came to a village; and the 
first I met was a Brahman, of whom | 
begged a drink of water, telling him I was 
exhausted. He asked me where I came 
from, and what had happened to me. I 
told my tale as briefly as I could, and he 
appeared to pity me. He assured me no 
harm would happen to me in his village, as 
all the inhabitants were Brahmans. He 
then told me to be seated under a shady 
tree and left me. 

After a short absence the Brahman re- 
turned, bringing with him a bow] of sherbet. 
I drank it greedily, and was hardly done 
when he started up and bid me run for my 
life, as Baboo Bully Sing was approaching, 
I got up and tried to run, but found I could 
not, so I walked. I tried to get into some 
hiding place. In going through a lane I 
met an old woman, and she pointed out a 
hut which was empty, and bid me run into 
it. I did so, and, finding some straw in it, 
I laid down and thought to conceal myself 
with the straw. 

I was not long there when some of thi 
Baboo’s men entered and commenced a 
search, and used their lances and tulwars 
in probing the straw. Of course it was 
not long before I was discovered. I was 
dragged out by the hair of my head, and 
exhibited to the view of the natives who 
were congregated around, when all sorts of 
abusive epithets were applied to me. Then 
commenced a‘march, leading me from village 
to village, exhibiting me, the rabble at 
my heels hooting and abusing me. After 
passing through each, his men used to stop, 
and tell me to kneel, and then ask the 

3aboo if they should decapitate me. His 
usual reply was, ‘Not yet; take him on to 
the next village.’ 

At last I was led into a courtyard, and 
put in a kind of stocks. This was at 
nightfall. During the night I heard angry 
words between the Baboo and his brother. 
I could not exactly make out what they said, 
but I know his brother told him to take 
care, as what he was doing would one day 
recoil on his own head. However, the result 
of the quarrel was every way beneficial to 
me, for, about three o’clock in the morning, 
the Baboo came to me himself, and told 
them to release me. His bearing was en- 
tirely changed—he asked me if I would 
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have something to eat and drink, and was 
kind. 

The following morning a party made 
their appearance, headed by a villain named 
Jaffr Ali, whom I recognised as the man 
who shot Lieutenant Ritchie, and who fired 
atme. Of this he made a boast to Baboo 
Bully Sing, and asked the Baboo to make 
me over to him, and that he would burn me 
alive. He was told in reply to leave the 
place, as I should be delivered to no one. 
He said my fate was good, and went sulkily 
away. 7 

I stopped ten days at Bully Sing’s, during 
which time I had no reason to complain of 
the treatment I received; but this I mainly 
attribute to the interference of his brother 
in my behalf.' 


At length an elephant and an es- 
cort were procured, and the sergeant 
was taken in safety, first to Captain 
Gunje, where he met Colonel Len- 
nox and his family, and subse- 
quently to Bhusty, where he met 
the faithful Tej Ali Khan again. 
They remained two days at Bhusty, 
and ultimately reached Ghazeepore 
in safety, where a strong European 
foree kept the neighbourhood in 
order, and they were safe. The 
sergeant pays a well merited debt 
of gratitude in gratefully recording 
his obligations to the poor sepoy 
who had deserted his companions, 
and given up the hopes of 
plunder and rapine and conquest, 
in which they were indulging, to 
join his fortunes with those of the 
poor fugitives, who were hunted 
like wild beasts by their blood- 
thirsty enemies, and whose lives 
were daily and hourly in jeopardy. 

But if the examples of faithful 
and grateful natives during the 
mutiny were, in some special in- 
stances, conspicuous, there were 
not wanting, unhappily, others of 
an opposite stamp, who exhibited 
the basest ingratitude, and the most 
causeless bloodthirsty fury. Con- 
spicuous among these latter was a 
Moslem, Zahoon-ool-Hussein. If 
there be a roll of infamy lower than 


' Captain Hutchinson's Mutinies in Oudh, p. 89. 
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that in which the basest ingrates of 
the world are chronicled, in the 
very lowest of all should be written 
the name of Zahoon-ool-Hussein. 
Captain P. J. Orr had raised and 
commanded an irregular corps 
under the king’s government, pre- 
vious to annexation, and in 1851 
got a letter from a friend at Bareilly 
asking him if he could get some- 
thing to do for a native, able to 
write Persian fluently, who was the 
bearer of the letter. This native 
was Zahoon-ool-Hussein. Captain 
Orr pitied the apparent wretched- 
ness and poverty of the applicant, 
and kindly fed and clothed him 
until something should turn up, 
as the phrase is. At length Captain 
Orr had an opportunity of befriend- 
ing him, and recommended him to 
the service of Lony Sing, Rajah of 
Mithowly, who ultimately appointed 
him, on Orr’s recommendation, his 
agent or vakeel,—a much coveted 
appointment. It will be seen how 
this villain requited the good ser- 
vices of the unfortunate soldier 
when the country north of Lucknow 
was rising, and Lucknow itself in- 
vested in July and August 1857. 
But in order to make this intel- 
ligible it is necessary that we should 
go back to the massacre at Shah- 
jehanpore, as a starting point. On 
the 31st May 1857, the church at 
Shahjehanpore was, as usual on 
Sundays, well attended. During 
service the 28th Native Infantry 
broke out into mutiny, and a large 
party rushed off towards the church 
to murder the worshippers. ‘An im- 
mediate massacre took place, the 
aged and the young were alike cut 
down, without mercy and almost 
without resistance. A few of the 
ladies, however, were hastily thrust 
into the vestry by the more active 
of the officers present, and got thus 
into the church turret, of which 


they secured the door behind them. 


Captain Hutchinson was Military 


Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, and his work was ‘ published by authority.’ 
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Fortunately for them the sepoys 
had only their side arms, swords or 
clubs, and being unable to force the 
door, ran off to their lines to return 
with arms more suitable. The 
prisoners took advantage of the 
opportunity thus unexpectedly pre- 
sented to them, and rushed out to 
flee for their lives in such vehicles 
as were to be got in the neighbour- 
hood of the church. A number of 
conveyances were, as usual, in wait- 
ing, and of these they secured 
several. Shahjehanpore is on the 
north-western frontier of Oudh, 
not far from the border, and, as 
mutiny had not then openly 
broken out in Ondh, the fugitives 
naturally fled in that direction. 
They first drew rein at the resi- 
dence of the Rajah of Powaen, but 
he did not receive them well, and 
they therefore lost no time in push- 
ing on to Mohumdy, the nearest 
station in Oudh where there were 
any Europeans. At Mohumdy Cap- 
tain Orr, the befriender of Zahoon- 
ool - Hussein, was the assistant 
commissioner. He felt that the 
28th regiment of mutineers would 
soon make their way to Mohumdy 
to possess themselves of the trea- 
sury, and he therefore at once 
resolved to send off Mrs. Orr, and 
their daughter Louise, to the care 
of the Rajah of Mithowly, and of 
his vakeel Zahoon - ool - Hussein. 
He sent them off that very night 
before the arrival of the fugitives 
from Shahjehanpore, under the 
escort of an old soobadhar, or 
native officer, who had long served 
with him, and an escort who had 
all solemnly sworn to defend the 
lady and her child with their lives. 
Nor were they untrue to this trust. 
When they arrived at Mithowly, 
twenty-six miles distant, they were 
told the rajah was asleep and could 
on no account be awoke. Two weary 
hours passed in anxious expecta- 
tion, and then the message brought 
was that they were all to go to 
another of his forts more in the 
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jungle, called Kutchiany. Nothing 
could be more dreary or desolate 
than the appearance of the place, 
when they at length, after another 
weary march, reached it. There 
was no furniture, but few inhabi- 
tants, and all was desolation and 
dilapidation around. The rajah 
himself came in the evening, and 
swore to protect them, leaving 
again, however, without taking any 
measures to make their condition 
more comfortable. For the present 
life was safe, and that was all. 

In the meantime thirteen civi} 
and military officers, accompanied 
by eight ladies and four children, 
made their way with difficulty over 
narrow footpaths from Shahjehan- 
pore to Mohumby. They were the 
sole survivors of the massacre in 
the church, and they were destined 
toa no less bloody and tragic end 
than those whom they had seen 
perish on that fatal Sunday. 

On the 4th June the survivors 
from Shahjehanpore, and the resi- 
dents of Mohumby, set out from 
the latter place to go to Seetapore, 
on the road to Lucknow. There 
was a commissioner at Seetapore, 
and a large native force, and it was 
considered a safer place than any 
other in the north and west of 
Oudh, besides being thirty or forty 
miles nearer to the c apital. Captain 
Orr gave the following account of 
this dreadful march, and the mas- 
sacre which occurred in the course 
of it, in a letter to his brother dated 
from the ‘Jungle, near Mithowly, 


8th June 1857 :’— 


On Monday, about noon, the party from 
Shahjehanpore arrived; and from that time 
the most alarming symptoms of discontent 
showed themselves amongst themen. I used 
every measure in my power to pacify them, 
but in vain. By the most strenuous efforts 
I persuaded them from hour to hour to come 
back to their allegiance. Every moment 
seemed to be our last. The men were civil 
to me, but each one said he could not an- 
swer for what some of the bad characters 
might do. 

I succeeded in gaining some influence 
over them, and kept them quiet till a de- 
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tachment of fifty men came on Tuesday 
morning from Seetapore, sent by the com- 
missioner to escort the ladies in. These men 
brought with them the report that the whole 
of their light company at Lucknow had 
been cut up by the Europeans, and that 
they were determined to take revenge. 
Seeing the state of things Isent for all 
the native officers and told them to let me 
know at once, likemen, what theirintentions 
were, and, if reasonable, I would give my 
consent. They came to the resolution of 
marching at once for Seetapore, and swore 
they would take Thompson and me into 
Seetapore, and would allow the others to 
go away unmolested. 

I made them all take a solemn oath, and 
they all put their hands on Lutchman 
Jemadar’s head and swore. Well, we left 
Mohumdy at 5.30 p.m. on Thursday, after 
the men had secured the treasure, about a 
lakh and ten thousand rupees (11,000/.), 
and released the prisoners, I put as many 
of the ladies as I could into the buggy, 
others on the baggage carts, and we reached 
Burwan about 10.30 p.m. Next morning, 
Friday the 5th, we marched towards Aurun- 
gabad. When we had gone about four miles 
the halt was sounded, and a trooper rode 
up and told us to go on ahead wherever we 
liked. We went on for some distance, when 
we saw a party coming along. They soon 
joined us, and followed the buggy, which we 
were pushing on with all our might. When 
within half a mile of Aurungabad, a sepoy 
rushed forward and snatched Lieutenant 
Key's gun from him, and shot down poor 
old Shiels, who was riding my horse. Then 
the most infernal carnage ever witnessed 
by man began. We all collected under a 
tree close by, and put the ladies down from 
the buggy, whilst shots were firing in all 
directions, amidst the most fearful yells. 
The poor ladies all joined in prayer, coolly 
and undauntedly awaiting their fate. I 
stopped for about three minutes amongst 
them, but, thinking of my poor wife and 
child here, I endeavoured to save my life 
for their sakes. I rushed out towards the 
insurgents, and one of our men, Goordeen, 
of the 6th company, called out to me to 
throw down my pistol, and he would save 
me. I did so, when he put himself between 
me and the men, and several others fol- 
lowed his example. In about ten minutes 
more they completed their hellish work. I 
Was about 300 yards away from them at 
the utmost. Poor Lysaght was kneeling 
out on the open ground, with his hands 
lolded across his chest, and though not 
using his fire-arms, the cowardly wretches 
would not go up to him till they shot him : 
and then, rushing forward, they killed the 
wounded and the children, butchering them 
in the most cruel way. With the exception 
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of the drummer-boy, every one was killed, 
and the bodies were denuded of their 
clothing. They had about them altogether 
about one thousand rupees. On arrival at 
Aurungabad some of the men proposed that 
I should send for Annie, [his wife] and, 
marching into Seetapore, put myself at the 
head of the regiment. To this I said I 
would do nothing without knowing what 
the officers said. Fortunately, they were 
not brutally inclined just then, and they 
explained to the men that it was only by 
the consent of the two companies I had 
escaped, and that there was no knowing 
what the rest of the corps, the 41st and 
1oth, would say or do, and that, till their 
wish was known, I had better go to 
Mithowly. They let me have a horse and 
a few clothes, and I persuaded a guard to 
bring me here, and got a letter from them 
making me over to Rajah Lony Sing. On 
reaching this, the rajah received me, and 
sent me to a house two miles off, where 
Annie had been. We remained there all 
Saturday, and on Sunday morning the 
rajah’s people, hearing of the mutineers’ 
coming to Mithowly, advised us to remove 
into the jungles. Here we are since yester- 
day morning, exposed to the most trying 
heat, without any shelter from the sun 
except a few thin branches, and a sheet we 
have put up. Moonshi Seetaram is with us, 
sharing our trouble. A few of our faithful 
servants are hovering about, but our khid- 
mutgars (table servants) walked off with 
all our silver and’ pots. Some of the 
rajuh’s people feed us, but you may fancy 
we have no great appetites. My poor wife 
is as usual bearing up with her misfortunes 
like a saint, but is extremely weak. The 
rajah sends word he will do his best to 
protect us. The troops from Mohumdy and 
Seetapore are continually moving backwards 
and forwards between Seetapore and Aurun- 
gabad ; we can’t find out their intentions, 
Perhaps they will go to Delhi. Some talk 
of going there; some to Lucknow. 


In the meantime at Seetapore, 
still nearer Lucknow, to the north, 


another dreadful massacre had 
taken place, and two distinct parties 
of fugitives were, at this very time, 
wandering in the jungles of Mi- 
thowly, not far from Captain Orr 
and his little household. 

It was on the 3rd of June at sun- 
rise, that the officers in command of 
the 41st Native Infantry, at Seeta- 
pore, found unmistakable evidences 
of approaching mutiny in their 
conduct. The commissioner had 
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posted the 9th and 1oth Irregulars 
between the European houses and 
the lines of the 41st, hoping that 
the Irregulars would remain faith- 
ful, but they were, in reality, the 
first to commence open violence. 
They fired on their officers early in 
the day , and several of the military 
and civil officers, taking timely 
warning thereby, made their way to 
Lucknow in safety. 

The cruel work of carnage [says Captain 
Hearsey] in the civil part of the station 
had been commenced by the roth Oudh 
Irregular Infantry ; but all others, as they 
arrived in succession, joined in the ruthless 
slaughter without exception or distinction. 
The din created by the continued discharge 
of musketry for some time, the shouting of 
men, and general conflagration of the houses 
and buildings, baffles all description. In 
fact, the whole place appeared like one 
Pandemonium. 


Two parties of fugitives from 
Seetapore made their way towards 
Mithowly, and with these two par- 
ties we have now more particu- 
larly todo. One of them consisted 
of Sir Mount Stewart Jackson, 
Bart., Assistant-Commissioner at 
Seetapore, and his sister, Miss 
Madeline Jackson; Lieutenant 
Barnes, and Sergeant- Major Morton, 
both of the 1oth Oudh Irregulars, 
with a little girl, Sophia C hristian, 
daughter of the commissioner. 
They were advised by the rajah to 
betake themselves to the jungle, 
and there, in misery and squalor, 
they aw site -d that lingering Ci aptiv ity 
and death to which Capt iin Orr, 
with them, was subsequently con- 
demned by the fiendish machina- 
tions of Zahoon-ool-Hussein. Had 
it not been for the exertions of Cap- 
tain Orr their behalf, the little 
band of martyrs from Seetapore, 
just enumerated, would probably 
have died of starvation in the jungle. 

The second party of fugitives, 
headed by Captain Hearsey, and 
containing another sister of Sir 
Mount Stewart, after wandering 
about in great misery for some time, 
fell into the hands of the followers 
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of the Rajah of Dhowrairah. His 
rani, with cruel haste, sent them 
off to the rebel camp before Luck- 
now, and on SirJ.Outram’s advance 
in September, to release the garri- 
son, they were all barbarously mur- 
dered. It is some little satisfaction 
to know that the perpetrators of 
this vile massacre almost all fell 
victims to those laws which they 
had so cruelly outraged. 

In a subsequent letter to his bro- 
ther, Captain P. J. Orr writes: 


Are any European regiments coming to 
Lucknow? One regiment sent out towards 
Seetapore would settle this part of the 
province. 


Alas, European regiments were 
then too scarce—it was all they 
could do to get into Lucknow, to be 
shut up there for months, with its 
gallant defenders. Captain Orr 
pathetically continues : 


I wrote you a long letter on the 3rd, but 
as the carnage at Seetapore took place that 
day, I don’t think my letter could have 
reached you. I asked you then, and I now 
repeat it, to do your best for our poor 
Pauline and Douglas, in case of our sue- 
cumbing to the dreadful privations we are 
subjected to—even water being with diff- 
culty procurable. gth.—I could not send 
this off this morning as I expected. | 
managed to communicate with the other 
poor fugitives by letter to-day. Seetaram 
carried my letter. Their names are Sir 
M. 8. Jackson and sister, little Sophia 
Christian, Barnes, and the Quartermaster- 
sergeant of the 10th Oudh Irregulars. I 
have a servant to cook for me, and he feeds 
these poor people too. The troops are still 
in Maholy. They cannot make up thei 
minds as totheir movements. This morning 
they went some distance towards Aurunga- 
bad, with the intention of going to Delhi, 
but changed their minds again and returned 
to Maholy, en route to Lucknow. They are 
constantly quarrelling about the division of 
their booty; a small body of Europeans 
could snatch the money from them very 

easily. The men from Seetapore have two 
lakhs (20,000/.); and the Mohundy detach- 
ment one lakh and ten thousand (11, cool.) 
The privations we are put to are in- 
describable, but the fearful heat: beats all; 
we could put up with anything else. Annit 
is as well as I can expect, and poor Louisa 
puts up with it all like a sensible person, 
never once troubling for anything. 
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It must be remembered that the 
jungle in which these unhappy 
fagitives were living, consisted 
simply of low brushwood—not of 
lofty trees. They had no shade 
against the sun, except what they 
put up themselv es, and that at the 
hottest time of the year, and no 
employment except to assist in 
preparing food, and to count the 
anxious hours and days that were 
rolling away, speculating moodily 
the while on the chances of de- 
livery. At night they had to leave 
the thicker part of the jungle, and 
remove to an open spot, in order, 
by lighting fires, to scare away the 
wild beasts that abound in the jun- 
gle. The food they had was pease 
(dal), and coarse flour cakes, called 
chupatties, which they eat off plates 
of broad leaves. Water was their 
only drink. The other party, the 
fugitives from Seetapore, were still 
worse off. Their clothes had been 
almost all torn to pieces in the 
jungle—their shoes were lost—their 
feet lacerated by thorns and bram- 
bles, and they were supplied with 
no food except what Captain Orr 
sent them. One faithful servant, 
Perwanny by name, still adhered to 
Captain Orr, whose long residence 
in this country and thorough ac- 
quaintance with native habits and 
village dialects, gave him a great 
advantage over the other fugitives. 
Peewanny took a letter to Sir H. 
Lawrence, and Sir Henry sent an 
order to the Rajah of Mithowly to 
forward the fugitives, under escort, 
to Lucknow. ‘Lony Sing, however, 
was in no haste to obey. “He allowed 
Captain Orr and his family to join 
Sir M. §. Jackson’s party, and they 
continued united until death ended 
their sufferings. At length, on the 
ist July, Birjees Kudr, the reputed 
son of the ex-Kingof Oudh, was pro- 
claimed king by the rebels in Luck- 
now, and the fugitives in the jungle 
of Mithowly heard the cannon of Lony 
Sing’s fort blazing forth a royal 
salute in honour of the puppet-king. 
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They heard, too, that Lucknow was 
closely besieged, and their hearts 
died within them. Lony Sing had, 
it is true, taken an oath to protect 
them, when he thought it possible 
European troops might come from 
Lucknow to avenge their death— 
but how long would he now respect 
his oath? What hope in this 
world was there for them? Such 
were the harrowing thoughts that 
afflicted them—such the anxieties 
and fears that filled their breasts 
during the long hot days and often 
the rainy nights of July. Besides 
this, they knew nothing of what 
was going on save through the 
reports of their enemies, who mag- 
nified every success of the rebels, 
and every reverse of their country- 
men a hundred-fold. 

A regular durbar was now estab- 
lished by the rebels at Lucknow, and 
chucklidars — native governors — 
were appointed. The talookdars 
were ordered to present themselves, 
either in person or by their vakeels, 
at Lucknow, to recognise the new 
Government. Amongst others, Lony 
Sing, the Rajah of Mithowly, sent 
his vakeel, Zahoon-ool-Hussein, to 
Lucknow as his agent. And now 
began the active hostility of that 
ingrate against his former bene- 
factor. No sooner did Zahoon-ool- 
Hussein arrive in Lucknow than he 
communicated, without his master’s 
orders—nay, contrary to his orders 
—all about the poor fugitives to 
the rebel durbar. A poor spy of 
Captain Orr’s, faithful to the last, 
heard the conversation between the 
rajah and his vakeel, preparatory to 
the latter’s departure; and there- 
upon the fact of the vakeel’s treachery 
is established. Let it not be for- 
gotten that this man, the vakeel, 
owed his appointment and his po- 
sition entirely to Captain Orr’s good 
offices and exertions in his behalf, 
when he, the captain, was in power, 
and the vakeel was poor, unfriended, 
and in-want. Two hundred and 
fifty men were sent from Lucknow 
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to bring in the fugitives, but such 
was the dread of English despe- 
ration and prowess at that time, 
that this comparatively large force 
was actually afraid to penetrate the 
jungle to seize the four men, two 
women, and two children, who were 
wearily prolonging their lives there. 
The two hundred and fifty actually 
returned to Lucknow and demanded 
a larger force! Such was the im- 
pression the valour of Englishmen 
had made upon the cowardly sepoys. 

Sadly and fearfully for our little 
party of fugitives the days rolled 
on—sadly and fearfully, with an 
anxious monotony of misery and 
alarm, from the time when they 
heard of the arrival of this force at 
Mithowly—the 6th August—until 
the larger force demanded actually 
made its appearance on the zoth 
October. Ladies accustomed to the 
refinements of civilised life were 
obliged to live like savages in the 
jungle, exposed to the sun and rain 
day by day. Two delicate little 
girls, nursed in luxury, were now 
the constant objects of the care of 
the ladies; but there were none of 
the appliances of civilisation to 
temper the asperity of this horrible 
existence. Day by day they cowered 
under a miserable shelter, huddled 
together, in the sun or rain, with- 
out proper clothing, with only the 
coarsest food, and with not even a 
protection against the insects and 
other animals that swarm in the 
jungles during the rains; whilst at 
night they were obliged to seek an 
open space at some distance, and 
there with difficulty they kept a fire 
alive to scare away the wild beasts. 
Sickness, as might be expected, 
broke out amongst them. Jungle- 
fever attacked them all, and to the 
horrors of their existence, as it had 
been before, were now added the 
wasting attacks of an enemy whom 
they had no means of combating. 
They heard, too, of the massacre at 
Cawnpore, as if their cup of sorrow 
had not been already full. The 
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natives around them seemed con- 
vinced that the English rule was at 
an end, and the energy and in. 
domitable English courage of the 
fugitives had a hard struggle to 
prevent their being convinced of it 
too. At length, Zahoon-ool-Hussein 
himself departed from Lucknow, 
with a larger force and two pieces 
of cannon, to bring in the fugitives ! 
He asked before he left whether he 
should bring their heads only, or 
themselves alive. The durbar’s 
order was that they should he 
brought in alive. 

Three hundred men, armed with 
swords and matchlocks, entered the 
jungle, under the treacherous in- 
grate’s guidance. They came upto 
the little party of Europeans, and 
having first seized their arms, or- 
dered them to march. They got no 
information from their captors as 
to where they were going. They 
had no shoes. Their clothes were 
little better than fluttering rags. 
Borne down by fever and long 
misery, they did their best. Mrs. 
Orr tried to take the sheet with 
her which they had used as a shade 
from the sun, that she might cover 
her own and her daughter’s head 
with it; but one of the cowardly 
ruffians felled her to the ground 
with a blow as she was trying to 
take the sheet. Captain Orr could 
give no assistance. Each man of 
the little party was closely guarded 
and watched. There was nothing 
for it but to submit and drag them- 
selves along through the jungle as 
they were. Curses and blows ac- 
companied every attempt at delay. 
With bleeding feet and clothes still 
further torn by the brambles, and 
with dishevelled hair, Mrs. Orr and 
Miss Jackson and the two little 
girls made their way painfully 
along, following their male com- 
panions. Man was without mercy, 
and so they thought of God, and 
wondered if He, too, had forgotten 
and abandoned them. At the end 
of the jungle, all blood-stained and 
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hopeless, they found two rough 
country carts awaiting them. Into 
these they were thrown, whilst a 
native blacksmith made his appear- 
ance with some heavy pairs of iron 
fetters. Zahoon-ool-Hussein alone 
was the author of this fresh in- 
dignity. Mrs. Orr fell on her knees 
to him to beg that the fetters might 
not be put upon her husband. He 
laughed, and replied by an insulting 
jest. 

The fetters were far heavier than 
usual, and were riveted on by an 
unskilful hand, cruelly. Barnes 
lost his reason during the operation, 
and his mind never afterwards re- 
gained its tone. Morton went into 
a convulsive fit. They thought he 
was dying, and desisted ; but when 
he returned to consciousness, the 
operation was renewed. Jackson 
and Orr bore their sufferings with 
greater courage, but all observed 
that Zahoon-ool-Hussein had picked 
out the heaviest fetters for his 
former benefactor! The gratitude 
which ought to have inspired him, 
seemed by some hellish moral revo- 
lution to have been turned into in- 
tense hate. Even the piece of string 
usually given to prisoners to attach 
to the ring of the fetters, so that 
they may be supported in walking 
with more comfort, was denied, and 
they were obliged to advance in a 
painfully stooping posture, grasping 
the ring in the hand. The march 
lasted six days ; the ladies and little 
girls occupying the two carts, with 
the leaders of the party, their male 
companions, for the most part, on 
foot. Their sufferings from the sun 
were dreadful, a raging thirst tor- 
mented them, and no water was 
allowed. Food was thrown to them, 
as it would be to dogs, at irregular 
intervals, whilst, at every village, 
they were exposed to the insolent 
gaze and brutal jests of the lowest 
classes of the villagers. 

One hundred and fifty of the 
armed force marched in front with 
a cannon ready for action ; another 
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hundred and fifty brought up the 
rear, with another cannon. Such 
was the order of the march to escort 
four miserable fever-stricken men, 
two women, and two children ! 

A circuitous route through the 
city was chosen in order to avoid 
the guns of the beleaguered resi- 
dency, and in one of the streets 
Captain Orr found some of his old 
soldiers drawn up, those whom he 
had commanded for years, and who 
were really attached to him. Some 
of them cried as he spoke to them— 
cried like children ; but their sym- 
pathy went no further. Ata short 
distance, from the Kaiser Bagh, 
or Cesar’s Garden, the King’s 
Palace, where they were ultimately 
imprisoned in a stable, the carts 
were taken away, and the whole 
party had to proceed on foot. They 
were soon surrounded by a dense 
crowd, who rudely and loudly 
exulted in their misfortunes. Cap- 
tain Orr took his little girl up in 
his arms, notwithstanding his fetters, 
afraid that she would be trampled 
under foot, or torn to pieces by the 
crowd. Mr. Barnes followed his 
example, and took up little Sophia 
Christian, daughter of the mur- 
dered commissioner at Seetapore. 
They cried out bitterly for water, 
and the ladies implored the by- 
standers to have mercy on them, 
and let them have a little water, for 
a burning thirst was tormenting 
them. Mrs. Orr spoke the language 
perfectly well, so that there could be 
no pretence of not understanding 
them, but none gave them a drop. 

At length from the palace, where 
the begum, Birjees Kudr’s mother, 
and her paramour Munnoo Khan 
had been watching them, an order 
came that they should have water, 
and it was brought them, but in so 
vile and filthy a vessel that it was 
refused; not one of the party would 
pollute his mouth with it! Such 
were the tender mercies of the na- 
tives to the unfortunate Europeans 
who fell into their hands. Nor was 
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this a solitary example. It so 
happens that we have a full account 
of this melancholy party and of its 
misfortunes from Captain Orr’s own 
pen, in letters to his brother, which 
he contrived from time to time to 
send to him; but had we equally 
minute accounts of other parties, of 
whose death we only know that it 
was violent, we should probably 
find many such narratives of woe 
and horror. Human nature shud- 
ders at the recital; but it is only 
human nature as found under the 
influence of Christian principles. 
The Moslem or the the Hindu 
crowd is too much accustomed to 
cruelty to think much of it. Na- 
tural impulses of generosity or of be- 
nevolence they may have, and noble 
individual instances of such there 
have been amongst them, but it is 
the inculcation of Christian and 
humanising principles in youth 
alone that can make a crowd ex- 
hibit such in after life. 

At length the poor fugitives were 
shut in, in a miserable stable, but 
the crowd which they heard yelling 
without was excluded, and they 
were thankful. Sir M.S. Jackson 
fell down in a swoon as soon as he 
got in; his frame was quite worn 
out with fever, the sun, and the 
excitement and exertion of the 
march, 

And now, to understand what 
subsequently took place, it is neces- 
sary that some mention should be 
made of what was going on in the 
palace, and in the rebel camp, at 
Lucknow. 

Birjees Kudr,—the reputed son 
of the ex-king, Wajid Ally, by a 
dancing girl, whom he had married ; 
but the real son of Munnoo Khan, 
the dancing girl’s paramour,—was 
at this time a boy of ten or twelve 
years of age, and had been placed 
on the throne by the rebel soldiery. 
His mother and Munnoo Khan 
were the real rulers, in subordina- 
tion always to the wishes of the 
sepoys, for these latter did not 
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scruple to proclaim it far and wide, 
that the reign of the soldiery was 
but beginning, and would ulti- 
mately be established. Meer Wajid 
Ali, another favouriteofthe ex-king’s 
wives, a man of humane instincts 
and of more ability than Munnoo 
Khan, was in charge of the treasury, 
and it was to his kind offices that 
the unhappy fugitives and whatever 
little alleviation their misery re- 
ceived at the hands of their captors 
and jailors. It was indistinctly 
known in the residency, that a 
party of European fugitives was in 
the palace, but particulars of their 
number and names were not known, 

until Maha Rajah Maun Sing sent 
an agent of his to the general, with 
a letter from himself and others 
from Captain Orr. The Maha Rajah 
failed not to let it be known that he 
had been the means of having the 
fetters of the male prisoners re- 
moved, and that he would do his 
utmost to preserve their lives. He 
had already been of material assis- 
tance to the fugitives from Fyzabad, 
and had indeed sheltered many at 
Shahgunge, who would probably 
otherwise have fallen victims to the 
enemy—so that there is every pro- 
bability he spoke the truth. He 
evidently did not believe the Eng- 
lish rule was altogether at an end, 
and he acted accordingly. Whether 
the alleviation of the condition of 
the captives were due to Meer 
Wajid Ali or to Maun Sing, how- 
ever, certain it is, that they were 
better treated in every way from the 
26th October to the 16th November. 
During that time Munnoo Khan 
frequently visited them, and his 
object appears to have been to per- 
suade Sir M. 8. Jackson and Captain 
Orr to write letters to the general 
commanding at the residency to 
the effect that the prisoners and the 
garrison would be allowed to vacate 
Oudh in safety, if a promise were 
made to abandon the province on 
the side of the English, and not to 
return to it again. Letters urging 
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such an arrangement being refused, 
Munnoo Khan had then the auda- 
city to propose that the British 
officers should head the rebels in 
their attacks on the residency. 
This proposition was indignantly 
scouted by the sufferers, and Mun- 
noo Khan left the room angry, 
mentioning the circumstance as he 
went out. Mrs. Orr saw one of 
the guard then draw his fingers 
threateningly along his throat, as if 
intimating that they should die, 
and she and Captain Orr from that 
moment felt that their doom was 
sealed. 

Captain Alexander Orr, brother 
of the martyr, thus proceeds in his 
account of this melancholy catas- 
trophe : 


As to the personal comforts of the captives, 
they were but scanty; they received food 
indeed, but it was given irregularly in small 
quantities, and only proved amply sufficient 
because several of the poor captives were 
in too weakly a state to partake of it. Sir 
Mount Stewart was wasting away. Morton, 
for days together, refused to touch food of 
any kind. Barnes was all but insensible 
to external events. Captain Orr was so 
changed that even those who had been 
intimately acquainted with him for years 
in Oudh could not now recognise him. And 
if such was the fearful change that had 
taken place in the stronger members of the 
party, how much more startling must it not 
have been with regard to the ladies, Mrs. 
Orr and Miss Jackson! Their clothes, even 
in the jungles, had already long since been 
in tatters, they were now entirely in rags ; 
their hair was completely matted, deprived 
as they were of combs and brushes, and, 
in fact, of all those little articles of toilet 
so necessary to insure cleanliness. In a 
word, body and mind alike suffered, the 
sufferings of the one in fact increasing those 
of the other. The poor little children, too, 
what a fate was theirs! 


Yet even in this depth of misery 


there came a gleam of light. 
Through the kindness of one of their 
guard, a little less hard-hearted 
than the others, Mrs. Orr got some 
native medicine. It was brought to 
her wrapped up in a paper, and, 
when the paper was opened, to her 
surprise it proved to be a portion of 
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a leaf of a Bible in which she read 
as follows, from Isaiah li, 11—14: 

They shall obtain gladness and joy; and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee away. I, 
even I, am He that comforteth you; who 
art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of a 
man that shall die, and of the son of man 
which shall be made as grass ; and forgettest 
the Lord thy Maker, that hath stretched 
forth the heavens, and laid the foundations 
of the earth; and hast feared continually 
every day because of the fury of the op- 
pressor, as if he were ready to destroy ? and 
where is the fury of the oppressor? The 
captive exile hasteneth that he may be 
loosed, and that he should not die in the 
pit, nor that-—— 
and here it broke off. It was a 
message from heaven itself to the 
poor captives, a gleam of light di- 
rect from the throne of God. The 
fragment was treasured, and often 
afterwards, in sorrow and anxiety, 
the gracious promise was remem- 
bered. Its words were retained by 
the memory, the hopes it held out 
filled the heart, and these hopes, to 
her who received it, were not falla- 
cious; although, alas! it was not 
given to her husband to share her 
ultimate freedom. 

Through the kindness of Meer 
Wajid Ali and Maun Sing, the fet- 
ters had been removed. The savage 
Moulvie, who had first preached 
the mutiny in Fyzabad, and was 
now one of the leaders of the host 
against Lucknow, heard of the cir- 
cumstance, and sent some of his 
men to ascertain the fact. Fortu- 
nately for the captives Meer Wajid 
Ali heard of the mission, and bribed 
the messenger to report falsely to 
the Moulvie that the fetters were 
still on. The Moulvie was the 
instigator of all bloodthirsty pro- 
jects, and everything that sa- 
voured of lenity and kindness to 
Christians was his abhorrence. 
Meer Wajid Ali was gradually be- 
coming an object of suspicion to the 
fanatical party, with the Moulvie 
at its head, and finding that his 
visits to the prisoners tended to 
increase this suspicion, he discon- 
tinued them. 



























































And now Sir Colin Campbell's 
force was gradually drawing nigh 
to the relief of the residency. On 
the 14th and 15th of November, so 
great was the tumult in the city 
and the palace that the prisoners 
hardly heard the cannonading of the 
advancing force at all. On the16th, 
however, a body of the old 71st 
Native Infantry rushed towards 
the room where the captives were 
imprisoned. The old guard were 
sent away, and the prisoners were 
ordered, in brutal language, to pre- 
pare for death, and to come forth. 
The party rose in silence ; they had 
long been accustomed to silent 
prayer. Their hopes were all fixed 
on heaven. They hardly desired to 
live. Even in death, however, there 
was one additional pang to be added 
to their misery. They were sepa- 
rated. Aman in authority rode up 
and ordered the ladies and children 
to be left behind. Bitter and heart- 
rending was the parting of Sir 
Mount Stewart and Captain Orr 
from sister and wife, whom they 
felt they should never see in this 
world again. The children shrieked. 
Cords were brought, and all four 
were roughly bound, without a 
murmur on their part. Barnes's 
reason had for some time been lost. 
Morton was almost unable to move 
from disease and weakness. Jack- 
son and Orr set them a manly ex- 
ample, and they followed as well as 
they could. All that the survivors 
within heard, after their departure, 
was a rattle of musketry, and in 
that rattle the souls of the poor 
captives were freed from their 
earthly tenements. Such was the 
end of the male portion of the little 
party! The females, two helpless 
women, and two still more helpless 
children, wept and prayed, and 
anxiously awaited their fate. Their 
captivity continued, however, as be- 
fore. Day after day rolled on, and 
it was not till the 8th of January 
1858, that Meer Wajid Ali definitely 
informed Mrs. Orr what the fate of 
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her husband and his companions 
had been. He said it was the act 
of the Moulvie, and there is little 
doubt that such was actually the 
case. She had conjectured that the 
roll of musketry was her husband’s 
death-knell, but she had no means 
of ascertaining the fact till she 
heard it from her friendly jailor. 

For some time the ladies fancied 
that the intention was to starve 
them to death, for their food came 
in smaller quantities and more 
irregularly than before. Poor little 
Sophia Christian succumbed under 
her prolonged sufferings, and died 
on the 24th November, and it was 
with aching hearts that the poor 
ladies heard of the evacuation of 
the residency, and its abandonment 
by the entire European force. 
The last faint ray of hope seemed 
(dispelled, and, as they gazed on 
the little one’s angel-like face, calm 
in death, their thoughts turned 
more heavenward, and they re- 
signed all hopes of earthly safety. 

The poor little child was buried 
by the assistance of one of the 
guard, and Mrs. Orr was roused 
from her despair, a few days after, 
by a proposal that her own little 
one, Louisa, should be taken by 
stealth from this common prison, 
and transferred to happiness and 
safety, in her uncle’s home. Captain 
Alexander Orr thus narrates the 
enterprise, and its successful com- 
pletion : 


One Anunt Ram, vakeel of Maun Sing, 
sometimes accompanied Wajid Ali in his 
visits to the captives, and it was early in 
January that Anunt Ram suggested the idea 
of secretly carrying off Mrs. Orr’s little 
daughter, Louisa, and conveying her to her 
relatives. Wajid Ali entered warmly into 
the plan. Food was sent irregularly to the 
native guard, and in fact, at onetime, during 
the absence of Wajid Ali from home, it was 
withheld altogether for some time. Under 
pretence of preventing the prisoners from 
suffering in future from this irregularity, 
Wajid Ali engaged the services of a waiting 
woman, a resident in Lucknow, to attend 
on the ladies. She was a rough masculine 
creature, possessed of much ready wit and 
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courage, and admirably adapted for the 
part she was intended to play. The native 
physician of the court was a kind-hearted 
man, and his conduct, on more than one 
occasion, showed that he was touched at the 
sight of the sufferings of our country- 
women, Wajid Ali sought his assistance, 
and easily persuaded him to report to the 
durbar that the child was dangerously ill, 
and that he had no hopes of her ultimate 
recovery. This report was sent in daily, 
but it was also necessary to gain over the 
commandant of the corps which furnished 
the guard for the prisoners. This man, 
however, peremptorily refused to connive at 
the escape of the little captive, and all were 
filled with anxiety and fear lest he should 
betray the intention. Fortunately the com- 
mandant owed his appointment to Wajid 
Ali, and had no evidence in support of his 
accusation, had he made the charge, so it 
was kept secret. In the meantime, having 
allowed several days to pass over quietly, 
Wajid Ali got the corps in question em- 
ployed on other duty, and other guards 
appointed, The new guards received orders 
to allow no one to visit the prisoners, ex- 
cept Wajid Ali and the doctor. The daily 
reports of dangerous illness were renewed, 
and at length the death of the little cap- 
tive was announced to the durbar. The 
guard was bribed with 300 rupees to sane- 
tion the humane deception. Little Louisa 
Orr's hands and legs were coloured so as 
to resemble those of a native child. She 
was wrapped in a cloth, and carried out by 
the attendant female. 


What an anxious moment for the 
poor mother! Her husband’s death, 
after his prolonged sufferings—her 
child going dangerously and fear- 
fully forth, in any case never to be 
seen by her again, for she had given 
up all hope of ultimate release! It 
is easy to fancy the long lingering 
look of motherly fondness with 
which the little sufferer was com- 
mitted to the native woman’s care 
—the long lingering embrace which 
she thought would be their last on 
earth. 

Weeping and lamenting, after 
the manner of her class, the woman 
carried forth the pretended corpse. 
Maun Sing’s city residence was the 
first stage of the little one’s journey. 
The guards allowed her to pass, 
the road was gained, she drew near 
the house. Maun Sing was not 
unworthy of the trust he had 
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undertaken. His vakeel was in 
attendance, and conducted the little 
one in safety, first to one of his 
master’s forts, and afterwards to 
the British force at the Allum 
Bagh. The last proved the most 
difficult achievement, as the party 
had to pass through the lines of the 
rebels who invested the place, and 
nothing but Maun Sing’s great 
name prevented discovery. 

At length the bombardment of 
the city by the advancing British 
army took place, and once more all 
was confusion and dismay in the 
rebel camp. Wajid Ali got per- 
mission to remove the prisoners to 
a safer house in the city. They 
were put into a native dooley or 
litter, but the sepoys, Wajid Ali 
well knew, would care very little 
for the order of the durbar in such 
a case as this. At the great gate- 
way of the palace the sentry ordered 
the dooley to stop, and declared he 
must examine the hands and feet 
of the occupant. He was sus- 
picious. An old chobdar, or mace- 
bearer, in Wajid Ali’s service, 
stepped up and assured him it was 
an aged begum going forth to pay 
her devotions at a certain shrine in 
the city; and, doubtfully, hesitat- 
ingly, the dooley was allowed to 
pass. The city was gained, and 
new hopes of life and liberty began 
again to beat high in the breasts of 
the unhappy ladies. Her daughter 
might again, perhaps, be clasped 
in her arms, was the first thought 
of the mother, whilst Miss Jackson 
began to hope she might once 
again, perhaps, see the relatives 
and friends she had left in that 
happy old England, which she had 
been so foolish to leave. Such were 
the thoughts which animated their 
breasts, as they were borne in the 
dooley through the streets of the 
city to a retired house provided for 
them by Wajid Ali, and in which 
he was himself obliged to conceal 
himself from the bloodthirsty 
Moulvie. Nor were these high hopes 
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of the ladies doomed to disappoint- 
ment, although many an anxious 
hour still remained to be passed 
before they found themselves safe 
under the British flag. 


The ladies were most kindly received in 
their new abode [continues Captain Orr’s 
narrative], clothes were provided for them, 
and all their wants, as far as possible, at- 
tended to. The British, already masters 
of the palace and of the principal buildings 
in the city, were driving the enemy from 
its outskirts, a portion of which was still 
held by the Moulvie. This monster had 
long suspected Wajid Ali, and his object 
was to seize him, as he had already seized 
Shurf-o-dowlah, the minister under the 
rebel administration. Communications with 
the British camp, though often interrupted, 
were still kept up by Wajid Ali, who was 
plunged into the greatest anxiety, regarding 
the safety of the ladies and of his own 
large family. 

On the 18th March the Moulvie dis- 
covered the abode of Wajid Ali, who, 
through his own spies, was well aware of 
the intentions of his enemy. The position 
of the ladies was now most critical, for, 
although the British were masters of the 
principal portion of the city, yet the Moulvie, 
with a considerable force, still held a posi- 
tion in the suburbs. On the night prece- 
ding, Wajid Ali wrote to Captain Orr's 
brother, pointing out the extreme danger 
in which they were all placed, and earnestly 
begging for assistance. This letter was 
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shown to Sir J. Outram, who communicated 
on the subject with General Macgregor, 
then, most providentially, with the Ghoorka 
or Nepaulese troops, not far from Wajid 
Ali’s residence. The danger was imminent. 
A few hours’ delay would have been the 
loss of all their lives. Without British 
aid there was no means of escape. Mrs, 
Orr wrote another most pressing letter— 
but as the messenger was going out with 
it, he met a party of Ghoorkas, under the 
command of two British officers, Captains 
Macneile and Bogle, and conducted them 
to the house. The Moulvie was already 
moving from another quarter, in the same 
direction. One hour’s delay might have 
been fatal. The ladies were hastily put 
into a palanqueen, and, as no bearers were 
to be had, the servants of the officers and 
some of the Ghoorkas shouldered the con- 
veyance. The Char Bagh was reached and 
crossed, General Macgregor’s camp came 
in sight. On—on swiftly was the palan- 
queen borne. The friendly camp was at 
length gained, and the ladies were safe. 
The next day they were escorted to General 
Outram’s camp, and Mrs. Orr had the 
inexpressible delight of once more clasping 
her daughter in her arms.' 


It is also satisfactory to know 
that Captains Macneill and Bogle 
succeeded in escorting the large 
household of Wajid Ali in safety to 
the Ghoorka lines, and that W ‘ajid 
Ali was amply recompensed for his 
kindness to the captives. 


' Captain Hutchinson's Narrative, p. 175. 
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HOW THE IRISH LAND SYSTEM BREEDS DISAFFECTION. 


(J\HE legal ascendency and State 

endowment of the Episcopal 
Church in Ireland is undoubtedly 
one of the main roots of popular 
discontent, That Church consists, 
for the most part, of people of Bri- 
tish descent, whose ancestors fol- 
lowed at different times in the train 
of conquest, settling on confiscated 
lands, and they now inherit nine 
tenths of the soil. Nearly the whole 
of the nobility and gentry are State 
Churchmen, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, they enjoy almost a mo- 
nopoly of the government of the 
country—as peers of Parliament, 
members of the House of Commons, 
lieutenants of counties, deputy-lieu- 
tenants, magistrates, grand-jurors, 
county officials, heads and chief 
functionaries of public departments, 
&e. In a word, the members of 
this Church, forming 11 per cent. of 
the total population, are the ruling 
class. They impose the taxes, and 


they administer justice to a sub- 
jugated race, alien in blood and re- 
ligion, and still considered so hostile 
to their rulers that they cannot 
safely be admitted to a position of 
religious equality, nor even to any 


fixity in the soil, although it is 
their industry that produces the 
rental on which a numerous aris- 
tocracy lives in splendour in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany. These 
considerations will partly account 
for the fact that the land system 
and the Church Establishment are 
the twin roots of disaffection. 

The main evil of the land system 
in the present day is not that the 
tenants are rack rented. Generally 
speaking, the rents on the large 
estates particularly are not exorbi- 
tant, considering the competition 
for land in a country where the 
mass of the people have no means 
of subsistence but agricultural in- 
dustry. The land is valued by the 
proprietor or his agent, who puts 


on such an amount per acre as will 
leave a margin for a hard-working 
man to support himself and his 
family. He can never hope to do 
much more, and he has an abiding 
conviction that if the margin be- 
tween the amount of rent and pro- 
duce did enable him to do more, it 
would be very soon curtailed, so 
that he gives up the attempt and 
contents himself with struggling on 
from year to year, being, in nine 
cases out of ten, a mere tenant at 
will. He firmly believes that, in 
self-defence, his farm, his house, his 
family, should all bear evidence to 
the landlord, the agent, the bailiff, 
and the neighbours, that he is 
barely able to live, and has great 
difficulty in making the two ends 
meet when he gathers in his har- 
vest. Hence, he dares not improve 
his farm, or keep his house neat, 
or dress his wife and children re- 
spectably, because he knows there 
are many evil eyes upon him, sharp 
to detect any incipient signs of 
prosperity. . The effect of this 
hostile and suspicious surveillance 
on the civilisation and improvement 
of the country may be easily ima- 
gined. F 

But this is not all, nor the worst 
part of the Irish land system. The 
worst of it is the degrading bondage 
to which it subjects the occupiers 
of the soil. For an illustration of 
the despotism under which he suf- 
fers, we need not take the case of 
any small proprietor—of an attor- 
ney, for instance, who has purchased 
a property in the Landed Estates 
Court, paying for it mainly, per- 
haps, by his bill of costs;—or a 
trader or merchant who has in- 
vested his savings in land, not 
merely that he may get a high per- 
centage for his capital, but that he 
may be able to rank among the 
gentry of the country, and share 
with them the privileges of a domi- 
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nant class. Let us take the case 
of a very large estate, the property 
of a great English peer, which his 
family have enjoyed for many gene- 
rations, and who is generally con- 
sidered one of the best landlords in 
Treland. Itis true he is an absentee, 
having also large estates in his own 
country. But his Irish agent is 
generally a near relative, who oc- 
cupies a fine mansion surrounded 
by venerable woods, rich preserves, 
and model farms in the midst of 
the estate. Not long ago the noble 
earl was entertained at a public 
dinner by his Irish tenantry. The 
chairman, in proposing his health, 
spoke of him as one of the very best 
of Irish landlords, and said that he 
never knew a tenant on the estate 
to be evicted if he paid his rent 
‘and acted judiciously.’ The land- 
lord, in responding, said that this 
was true not only of him but of his 
father before him, at the same time 
laying stress on the word ‘judici- 
ously.’ There must have been some 
qualification of this kind ; for it was 
notorious that many tenants had 
been evicted, and that the popula- 
tion had been very much thinned 
throughout the estate, and that this 
process of thinning or weeding had 
been going on steadily for a long 
time. It was also notorious that 
no leases had been given on the 
estate for many years. The small 
Protestant gentry, who had formed 
a rather numerous middle class 
in past times, were allowed, when 
their old leases expired, to continue 
in possession as tenants at will— 
the buildings which their ancestors 
had erected, and the trees which 
they had planted, becoming the 
property of the landlord. Public 
attention was directed two or three 
years ago to the position of these 
gentlemen from the fact that at the 
quarter sessions held in a town on 
the estate, the business was stopped 
at the outset, and the court had to 
be adjourned, because one of the 
attorneys objected to the grand 
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jury as disqualified, being mere 
tenants at will. 

Several addresses of the most 
flattering character were presented 
to the landlord on the occasion of 
his late visit. But among all the 
tenants who signed those addresses, 
and who made eulogistic speeches 
at the entertainments, perhaps not 
one was independent of the object 
of their laudation. Grand jurors, 
magistrates, clergymen, all were 
beholden for a house and home, 
and land and livelihood, to the fa- 
vour of this wealthy English peer! 
It is perfectly true that neither he 
nor his father ever turned out a 
tenant who paid his rent and acted 
‘judiciously.’ It is also true that 
the rents are moderate. But ‘ judi- 
ciously’ is a comprehensive word 
and full of meaning. It means that 
the tenant, whatever may be his 
politics, must always vote for the 
landlord or his nominee. If under 
any pressure he should dare to vote 
against him, he knows well the 
consequences. He knows also that 
he must be very guarded in his 


talk about political matters, for if 


he gave utterance to a heterodox 
opinion, or arash word, some neigh- 
bour would hear it; it would be 
repeated with exaggeration to the 
bailiff, the bailiff would convey it 
with more exaggeration to the 
under agent, the under agent would 
convey it with still greater exagge- 
ration to the head agent, and from 
that moment his doom was sealed. 
No more favours at the office, no 
more timber or slates for building, 
no more tiles for draining, no more 
time for bringing in the rent; ar- 
rears suddenly called in, a distress 
issued—a notice to quit—eviction. 
A few examples of this kind would 
be sufficient to enslave the souls of 
the tenants of a whole district. He 
must be as careful about meddling 
with game as with politics. The 
privileged animals which are pre- 
served for the enjoyment of the 
landlord and his visitors may feed 
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on the tenants’ crops ad libitum, 
and he must not venture to molest 
the trespassers. ‘Suppose you 
killed a hare,’ the writer of this 
paper said to one of the farmers on 
the estate in question, ‘ what would 
be the consequence ?’ *The conse- 
quence !’ he exclaimed ; ‘ why, the 
agent would pull dow n the house 
over my head, and I should be 
driven out of my farm of forty 
acres, Which I hold at a moderate 
rent.’ 

The tenants, however, might en- 
dure the restrictions imposed upon 
them in connection with politics and 
game; but there are ‘rules and 
regulations’ of the most minute 
kind connected with the manage- 
ment of their farms which are most 
vexatious and oppressive. They are 
designed to enforce the consoli- 
dation of small farms into large 
ones, and to get the land gradually 
into the hands of a few men of 
vapital, In order to carry out this 
object, the class of small farmers 


who rely mainly on the industry of 
their families, are strictly forbidden 
to sell a load of hay or straw even 

to a neighbouring farmer on the 


same estate. One man, from the 
nature of the soil and various other 
circumstances, may have a large 
proportion of his farm under grain 
crops or meadows; another may 
have more live stock than he has 
food for on his own holding. These 
two neighbours might help one 
another; but the tenant with de- 
ficient stock cannot sell his sur- 
plus hay, or let his surplus 
grass. If he does, the spies who 
are always about him convey the 
information to ‘the office,’ and he 
receives notice to quit. He may 
perhaps avert the calamity by pro- 
pitiating the bailiff, and securing 
his silence ; or secret arr angements 
may be made by which the rules 
are evaded. For example, it is a 
common practice to effect a sham 
sale of stock in this way. One 
farmer will put a certain number 
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of sheep on his neighbour’s land, 
at a certain nominal price, for 
which a promissory note is given, 
payable in two or three months as 
the case may be. At the end of 
that time the sheep are ostensibly 
bought back by the real owner, 
paying merely the customary price 
of the grazing. The demoralising 
effect of this arbitrary interference 
with the management of the land, 
enforced as it is by the employment 
of spies and informers, and entail- 
ing, as it does, concealment, decep- 
tion, duplicity, bribery, and slavish 
fear of discovery, is too obvious to 
need remark. We can well under- 
stand how honest minds writhe 
under such bondage, and how the 
sons of such farmers, when they go 
to America and breathe its free 
atmosphere, curse bitterly the agra- 
rian tyranny which enslaves their 
fathers, and are ready to rush into 
any mad scheme by which that 
tyranny could be broken for ever. 
The landlord may know little 
or nothing of the working of the 
system. He seldom sees his tenants; 
some never see them except on 
public occasions when they come 
once or twice a year and receive 
ovations, accompanied by syco- 
phantic addresses, the illumination 
of small towns, and the burning of 
tar barrels. It is enough for them 
that the rental is kept up, the game 
preserved, and the votes of the 
tenants secured. Nor does the head 
agent trouble himself much about 
details. His duties as a magistrate 
and grand juror, his attendance at 
his club, his visits to the metro- 
polis, sports of the field, the hospi- 
talities of the county, occupy a 
great deal of his time and attention ; 
so that the real management of the 
estate rests with his deputy. This 
powerful personage probably began 
life as a junior clerk in the office, 
or came over from England as a 
page in the train of the noble land- 
lord. In the course of years, he 
has become sub-agent. He is ac- 
. 
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quainted with the circumstances of 
all the tenants on the estate, and 
his confidential position enables him 
to give information on every point 
that may arise for the consideration 
of his chief. It is well understood 
that no petitioner has any chance 
of a ‘favour’ from the agent who 
does not first secure the goodwill of 
his deputy. To seek for anything 
without the interposition of this 
mediator would be fatal to himself 
and his family. We have used the 
word ‘ petitioner’ because it is the 
one which best expresses the abject 
and slavish spirit in which tenants 
at will—even those who are large 
farmers—approach the office, and 
solicit the consideration of the sub- 
agent. Without being present in 
disguise on rent days among the 
crowd of tenants in the office of a 
great absentee landlord, it would 
be impossible to conceive the de- 
gradation to which the landlord 
power reduces that portion of the 
(Jueen’s subjects on which the wealth 
of Ireland mainly depends, or the 
insolence which they endure from 
the agent’s underlings, except the 
few who have found means of win- 
ning their favour and _ respect. 
Manly independence, noble self-re- 
liance, the virtues of free men—the 
qualities the absence of which public 
men so often lament in the Irish 
character—are utterly impossible 
under the present land system. The 
law makes the landlord and his 
agents despots, under whom it is 
impossible to exist without the most 
degrading servility. 

The officials of a large estate 
must be men of severe integrity 
indeed, if they can resist the temp- 
tations to which they are exposed. 
Without neglecting ‘the landlord’s 
interests, they have i itin their power 
to do much for a ‘deserving tenant;’ 
and it will go hard with ‘a strong 
farmer’ if his prudence is not able 
to devise some means by which the 
sub-agent, the chief clerk, the head 
bailiff, and their families, shall be 
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brought to the conviction that he 
is one of the most deserving tenants 
on the estate, and the fittest to get 
any small farm that may become 
yacant in his neighbourhood. There 
is, however, very little corruption 
of a tangible kind prevailing now 
in connection with the management 
of Irish estates, compared with 
what there was in the last genera- 
tion. Many pages might be written, 
describing the tribute paid to a sub- 
agent with whose case the writer 
was acquainted. Many a petty 
prince in the olden time would have 
been proud of such a revenue in 
kind. There was scarcely a strong 
farmer throughout a large tract of 
country who was not gratuitously 
rearing for him a thorough-bred 
horse, “which was sent home in the 
finest condition when old enough 
for the market. Fat heifers and 
fat sheep were daily dropping into 
his extensive farmyards. Loads of 
corn, bags of flour, firkins of butter, 
hampers of fowl, produce of all 
kinds poured in to this lucky man 
from every point of the compass. 
To find accommodation for all these 
contributions, his barns, stables, 
and yards were enlarged and spread 
out till they looked like a village. 
It was impossible to serd all these 
things to market quickly enough 
to prevent their attracting atten- 
tion, and calling forth invidious 
remarks, which might perhaps reach 
the ear of the absentee lord of the 
soil. To guard against any conse- 
quence of that kind, the sub-agent 
had purchased a farm on another 
estate, where he could enjoy his 
wealth independently, if the supplies 
were stopped, and the worst came 
to the worst. Scandal added another 
touch to this picture. It was ru- 
moured that many a fair suppliant 
was compelled, by the necessities of 
a bankrupt’s family, to plead in the 
closet of this little potentate that 
the bailiff might be taken out of 
the house, and that the last few 
cows might not be sold for arrears 
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of rent which were carelessly, if 
not purposely, allowed to accumu- 
late, in order to bring about a result 
to him most desirable. He is now 
dead and gone; but the fact that 
such a state of things could have 
existed for many years on the es- 
tate of a late nobleman, pre-emi- 
nently distinguished for his love of 
freedom and his philanthropy, and 
who was perhaps personally ac- 
quainted with every family on his 
English estates, may seem strange 
to those who are not acquainted 
with the social terrorism produced 
by the Irish land system. However 
bitterly many persons might feel 
under the all-embracing pressure 
of the agent’s office, they dared 
not complain. Even if they did 
send a memorial to his lordship 
—which was sometimes done—it 
was sent back to the agent, and of 
course excited his indignation. His 
ready answer to such a complaint 
would be that the memorialist was 
a mauvais sujet, an ill-conditioned 
malcontent, ‘a bad tenant,’ whose 
evil example was pernicious, and 
who ought to be got rid of as soon 
as possible. If any direct answer 
came to him from the absentee 
proprietor, it would be simply an 
intimation that the memorial had 
been referred to the agent, in whose 
justice and wisdom his lordship 
had unlimited confidence. It was 
well understood, therefore, that any 
attempt to obtain a redress of 
grievances would bring certain 
ruin on the man that made it. 
These considerations are sufficient 
to account for the impunity that 
so long attended the corrupt sub- 
agent, whose case has been de- 
scribed. 

That was no doubt an extreme 
case. On few estates were the 
evils faintly sketched so rank and 
offensive ; but they prevailed in a 
mitigated form more or less through- 
out the south and west; and so far 
as the undue exercise of power is con- 
cerned, they prevail still. That ex- 
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ercise is very sweet to many minds. 
The love of it grows rapidly by in- 
dulgence ; and when the habit of 
tyrannising is formed, it seems the 
most natural thing in the world. 
It is justified to the dominant class 
by the vilification of the subject 
race. The Irish are lazy, cunning, 
dishonest, given to lying, apt to be 
insolent if they get the least liberty. 
It is therefore necessary that the 
agent should hold them with bit 
and bridle—with a tight rein and 
a strong curb. Consequently they 
are unfit to be entrusted with leases 
however short, without covenants 
which would make them useless, 
and put the lessee in a worse posi- 
tion than a tenant at will. There 
is only one power in Ireland by 
which the lords of the soil—of 
whom nine tenths are Protestants 
of British descent—have ever been 
restrained in any constitutional 
way. That power is the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. Of course 
there is another power—the Ribbon 
system—which has imposed a check 
on evictions so formidable that the 
Trish land system might be called 
‘a despotism tempered by assas- 
sination.’ But speaking only of 
constitutional action, the antagonist 
whom the Irish landlord dreads 
most, and most anxiously strives to 
disarm, is the priest. The great 
arm of this antagonist is the elec- 
tive franchise. The priests may 
rouse the tenants of a county to 
vote against their landlords for 
candidates who promise to obtain 
legislative protection for the culti- 
vators of the soil. But if the tenant 
votes with the priest, he does so at 
tremendous risk. He may be an 
industrious man, he may keep his 
farm in the best possible condition ; 
he may pay an outside rent most 
punctually ; nevertheless, if he gets 
notice to quit from the office, he 
must go at the end of half a year ; 
the assistant barrister must issue 
tle decree which is to ruin the 
refractory voter and his family, on 
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the simple allegation that the pro- 
prietor wants to get possession of 
= land. He is the owner, and he 
‘an do what he likes with his own. 
So says the law, with the justice or 
policy of whioh the: judge has no- 
thing to do; his business is to 
enforce it, and ‘ask no questions 
for conscience’ sake.’ The tenant, 
relying on the honour of his land- 
lord, and the long connection of his 
family with the estate, may have 
improved the farm in the most 
suitable manner—fenced, cleared, 
drained, planted, built—he may 
have made the farm his bank, and 
invested in it the hard earned 
savings of many years of laborious 
and self-denying industry, hoping 
that his children would enjoy the 
benefit. But the law, which so 
jealously guards the rights of pro- 
perty in the landlord, acknowledges 
no such rights in the tenant; the 
law, which so tenderly cherishes 
and protects the hereditary principle 
to the third and fourth generation 
of landlords, recognises no such 
principle for the encouragement of 
tenants. That principle is the 
greatest conservative force in the 
British constitution. The state 
absolutely forbids the action of that 
conservative force on the tenants, 
and then statesmen complain that 
the tenants are radicals, or perhaps 
disloyal. It is property in land 
which gives that stale in the country 
which secures attachment to its in- 
stitutions and loyalty to the throne. 
sut the legislature resolves that, as 
far as in it lies, the Irish stakes 
in the country shall be limited to 
ten thousand instead of being mul- 
tiplied to five hundred thousand. 
Nothing can be more natural for a 
legislature which represents only 
the ten thousand, and is willing to 
sacrifice the peace and prosperity of 
the kingdom to the interests and 
prejudices of an oligarchy. But, on 
the other hand, nothing can be 
better calc ulated to make the mass 
of the people discontented, dis- 
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affected, and ready to sympathise 
with the lawless agents of a revclu- 
tionary propagé andism. 

Can any elements be more dan- 
gerousthan these? Let any thought- 
ful man reflect upon the state of 
the United Kingdom at the opening 
of the sixty-eighth year of the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 
The government prisons full of con- 
victed traitors, the Habeas Corpus 
Act suspended, 30,000 troops in 
Ireland, the barracks watched by 
extra guards to prevent their being 
blown up by American Fenians 
lurking amidst the native popula- 
tion, Dublin Castle guarded in a 
similar manner, half a dozen im- 
mense fortresses in and about 
Dublin full of troops, the military 
moving to and fro rapidly to defend 
the southern towns and harbours, 
martello towers entered and robbed 
of their arms and ammunition, gun- 
shops in populous cities rifled 
their contents in broad daylight, 
powder stores plundered, the police 
armed with revolvers and cutlasses, 
all the authorities anxious and rest- 
less from a vague sense of danger 
from an unseen enemy baffling de- 
tection and exulting in impunity; 
and in England, wide-spread alarm, 
resulting from the most daring out- 
rages and the most barbarous atro- 
cities ; the Irish labouring popula- 
tion dismissed from their employ- 
ment by wholesale, and threatened 
with expulsion from the country. 
Could any change of the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
produce a state of things more in- 
tolerable than this irritating war 
against society P Yet, although 
every statesman who deserves a 
hearing ascribes the chronic evils 
now coming to a crisis to the Irish 
land system, in common with the 
Church Establishment, forced on 
that country, no minister seems to 
have courage to face the difficulty 
and propose a remedy. The Times, 
after ridiculing the land grievance 
for a whole generation, made the 
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following admission on December 
26, 1867 :— 


We have, then, to deal in Ireland—sub- 
ject to some great and prominent exceptions 
—with a poor proprietary clinging to their 
rights with the same tenacity with which 
the peasantry cling to their holdings, un- 
able if desirous, but commonly as indiffe- 
rent as unable, to undertake the cost of 
any considerable and permanent improve- 
ments; and besides these we have the 
actual cultivators, on whom the burden of 
making improvements is thrown, and who, 
strangely enough, do sometimes make them, 
though conscious that the property in the 
improvements passes to another as soon as 
made, and that they are liable to the alter- 
native of immediate eviction or increased 
rental; and the problem to be solved is 
how to reconcile these conflicting interests 
without introducing a new and perhaps 
still more dangerous element into the com- 
plicated relations of landlord and tenant. 


Here are several concessions :— 
First, with some great and promi- 
nent exceptions, the proprietors are 
either unable or unwilling to make 
any permanent improvements. Con- 
sequently they give little or no em- 
ployment to agricultural labourers, 
and do nothing to develop the re- 
sources of the soil. Secondly, any 
agricultural improvements that exist 
have been made at the cost of the 
tenants. Their labour and capital 
have been invested in the land. 
Thirdly, the moment they are so 
invested the property thus created is 
by law, ipso sacto, confiscated to the 
landlord, who isatperfectliberty and 
fully authorised to seize it by im- 
posing an increased rent upon the 
tenant to whom it belonged, or by 
evicting him and obtaining the in- 
creased rental from his successor. 
But the day after these concessions 
appeared, the J'imes virtually re- 
tracted them, and lapsed into its 
habit of ridiculing the demand of 
the tenant to be protected from this 
confiscation, as being a demand for 
the confiscation of the landlord’s 
property. Perhaps the Irish people 
are the only people in the world 
who would persist in making im- 
provements under a law which pro- 
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tects the hereditary rights of the 
idle and luxurious consumer of the 
fruits of the earth, and exposes to a 
system of chronic confiscation the 
industrious, thrifty men, whose 
hard, incessant labour produces 
these fruits. Whatever public wri- 
ters, advocates of the landed in- 
terest, of the great territorial power 
which bestrides the nation, may say 
upon the subject, the Irish people 
of all denominations who live by 
the cultivation of the soil are 
thoroughly convinced that the law 
in question is no less a violation of 
natural justice than itis an impedi- 
ment to national prosperity. They 
believe that the government which 
upholds the system is so far an 
unjust government, failing in the 
duties which make allegiance obli- 
gatory upon the conscience of the 
subject, So as to render rebellion a 
matter of expediency. To protect 
property is the first duty of a legis- 
lature, but if the protection be ex- 
tended only to its own members 
and their class, it saps the founda- 
tions of the social fabric. 

The same argument applies to 
the elective franchise. If it is the 
property of the landlord, why trou- 
ble the tenant about it at all? If 
it is not the property of the land- 
lord, but the constitutional right 
or privilege of the man who is re- 
gistered, then why:should the land- 
lord meddle with it at all? But 
he insists on meddling with it, and 
disposing of it; and the slavish 
submission of the tenant in this 
matter is the sole security of his 
tenure. Submission or eviction is 
the alternative placed before him 
by the canvassing bailiff, although 
it may be presented in the mild 
form of a printed circular, or a pri- 
vate letter, carried about from the 
landlord, stating that he ‘ wishes’ 
his tenants to vote so and so. If 
the tenants had leases—fair honest 
leases—they could vote according 
to their consciences; and if they 
were really independent, trusted, 
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and respected, we believe they 
would, in the majority of cases, sup- 
port a good county gentleman in pre- 
ference to any other candidate. But 
if you ask a Conservative landlord 
(and they are nearly all Conserva- 
tives at heart) why he does not 
give leases to his tenants, he will 
answer, ‘ Because they would then 
follow the priest to the hustings 
like a flock of sheep. We don’t 
want to transfer our political power 
to a body of men, who are subject 
to a foreign authority.’ Well, if 
there be any force in this objection, 
it means that to be consistent and 
honest we should deprive Roman 
Catholics of the elective franchise 
altogether. To give it to them 
under such circumstances is a cruel 
mockery, a political sham. The 
objectors, however, do not perceive 
that the power of the priests—the 
fear of which deprives the tenants 
of leases—arises mainly from the 
fuct of popular discontent which 
this injustice generates. Surround 
the tenants with an atmosphere of 
freedom, in which the manly virtues 
can grow, and the government will 
find in the independent yeomanry 
thus created, the firmest bulwark 
against foreign aggression of every 
kind, whether it may be threatened 
from America or Rome. 

Surely it is not impossible for the 
legislature, if it has the will, to 
solve the problem of this land ques- 
tion. Mr. Herbert Stack has re- 
minded us that Lord Derby, thirty 
years ago, acknowledged the justice 
of the Irish tenants’ claim, and 
showed clearly that the law of 
laudlord and tenant was not the 
same for England and Ireland, and 
that while the English tenant at 
will who made improvements with- 
out asking the landlord’s leave 
could sue him for the value in case 
of eviction, the law gave no sueh 
remedy to the Irish tenant. Indeed, 
to ask such a remedy was loudly 
denounced as a communistic at- 
tempt to destroy the rights of pro- 
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perty and subvert society. The 
demand of the tenants for protec- 
tion has been put forth during the 
last thirty years in every possible 
form, by which a just legislature 
could be influenced ; but the claim 
has been trifled with—alternately 
recognised and repudiated, ad- 
mitted and spurned, according to 
the interests and vicissitudes of 
English political parties. Where 
there is a will there is a way, and 
we have recently seen how diffi- 
culties vanish before the Govern- 
ment when it has made up its mind 
that some sacrifice must be made 
for the honour of England. Then 
a special session of the imperial 
parliament could be held in the 
shooting season, and millions of 
money could be voted without a 
division for a military expedition 
to rescue a few indiscreet British 
subjects from the clutches of an 
African prince. The money lavished 
on that expedition, and the energy 
devoted to it, if wisely directed to 
Ireland by means of a brief session 
held in Dublin, would have extin- 
guished Fenianism as an _ Irish 
element of disturbance and danger. 
Without the sympathy and _ tacit 
support of the Roman Catholic 
people in Ireland, that foreign con- 
spiracy would be utterly powerless. 
Some weeksago the T'imes, referring 
to the Abyssinian expedition in con- 
nection with the state of Ireland, 
lamented that England could not 
be induced to make sacrifices except 
where her honowr was concerned. 
In such an application it is difficu!t 
to understand what the word 
‘honour’ means. If it is akin to 
duty or fidelity, the performance 
of promises or the fulfilment of 
obligations, it is very strange that 
it should not be involved in failure 
to conciliate the Irish people—in the 
alienation of their affections from 
the throne, and their animosity 
towards England, on the alleged 
ground of misgovernment. If by 
honour is meant the prestige of 
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England with foreign nations, and 
her loss of influence abroad, the 
public —— of Europe and 
America, as almost unanimously 
ama would seem to indicate 
very plainly that she would incur 
less dishonour by leaving the 
Abyssinian adventurers to their 
fate, than by having Ireland in 
such a morbid condition that a few 
daring and wicked Republicans 
from America can keep it in a state 
of irritation, which disturbs and 
alarms the United Kingdom, frets 
and agitates the authorities, and 
even renders extraordinary pre- 
cautions necessary for the personal 
protection of the best of sovereigns. 
[t was not on account of Abyssinia 
that the Monitewr du Soir, on New 
Year’s Day, classed England with 
Spain and “Ttaly as a state troubled 
with revolutionary violence, instead 
of being pointed to as the brightest 
example of the peaceful working 
of constitutional principles, while 
France prided herself on knowing 
‘how to reconcile the principle of 
authority with the regular exercise 
of wise and fertile liberty.’ The 
question of the Times deserves to 
be repeated :— 

But why should honour be the only mo- 
tive to absorb, to inflame, to prompt to 
superhuman exertions, to enormous ex- 
penditure, and fearful sacrifices? May we 
a do as much for the good of our fellow- 
creatures, the improvement of our country, 


and the mutual reconciliation of religions 
and races at home? 


But, we may ask in return, why 


the ‘honour’ of the Government 
has nothing to do with the good of 
our fellow-creatures, the improve- 
ment of the country, and the mutual 
reconciliation of religions and races 
at home, when the whole civilised 
world points to the neglect of those 
duties in Ireland as a national dis- 
grace ? 

The British press almost inva- 
riably treats Ireland not as a portion 
of the United Kingdom, not as be- 
ing one with England and Scotland, 
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but as a contrast to both, as dis- 
tinct, peculiar, and antagonistic in 
many things. The imperial legis- 
lature does the same. While it is 
stated that Ireland is governed by 
the same laws as England, that it is 


just like Yorkshire, it nevertheless 


happens that in any general mea- 
sure of reform there must be a 
separate bill for Ireland, whose case 
is dealt with as being decidedly ex- 
ceptional. It is exceptional in the 
very constitution of its society ; ex- 
ceptional in having a Church Es- 
tablishment belonging to a small 
minority of the inhabitants, and 
those the wealthiest ; exceptional in 
having the bulk of the landed pro- 
perty in the hands of men of a race 
and religion different from those of 
the nation, the proprietors being 
consequently an oligarchy, ruling a 
people with whom they cannot sym- 
pathise, and who cannot sympathise 
with them; exceptional, above all, 

in having a "landed proprietary very 
small in number, inheriting from 
men who in successive ages ob- 
tained grants of confiscated land 
from which, the present tenants be- 
lieve, the rightful owners were ex- 
pelled for their devotion to their 
country. A reasonable conclusion 
from these premises would seem to 
be, that exceptional legislation for 
the protection of the cultivators of 
the soil is a social necessity, seeing 
that beyond two or three Ulster 
counties, there are no manufactures 
worth speaking of, and that as a 
matter of fact the mass of the popu- 
lation live on sufferance ; their very 
existence in the country depending 
on the mercy of the landlords. Yet 
we are told that any restraint put 
by law upon the cupidity or the ex- 
terminating power of those land- 
lords would be an unwarrantable 
interference with the sacred rights 
of property, and a violation of the 
first principles of political economy. 

British economists refuse to admit 
any difference between landed pro- 
perty and personal property for the 
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sake of the tenant class, though the 
difference is made constantly for the 
sake of the landlord class. No right 
of property can be more sacred than 
the right of a man to dispose of his 
labour as many hours in the day as 
he pleases, or of a capitalist to em- 
ploy men to work for him at such 
times as they are willing to work. 
No right of property can be more 
sacred than the right of a parent to 
control the conduct of his children 
in all things allowed by God’s law. 
Yet the imperial parliament has 
not scrupled to pass acts which 
prescribe to manufacturers the time 
during which their factories are to 
be open, and to operatives the num- 
ber of hours during which they are 
permitted to work. It has not 
scrupled to enact that no women, 
nor children under a certain age, 
shall be employed in mines. And 
now it is proposed to pass a law 
compelling parents to send their 
children to school, up to a certain 
age, in seeming violation of natural 
right and parental authority. All 
this is done, and justly done, for 
the protection of the weak against 
the strong, and in the interests 
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of society. Now why not apply 
this principle of humane and pro- 
tective legislation to the agricul- 
tural population of Ireland ? It has 
been proved by overwhelming evi- 
dence, given by the most competent 
witnesses, by landlords, agents, 
members of Parliament, peers, and 
prelates, before numerous Royal 
Commissions and Parliamentary 
Committees, that there is no class 
of her Majesty’s subjects so utterly 
dependent, so miserably helpless, 
so completely at the mercy of an- 
other class, with hereditary anti- 
pathies, and antagonistic interests, 
as the Roman Catholic cultivators 
of the soil in Ireland. If, then, the 
imperial parliament will not or 
cannot protect them, even for the 
sake of the peace and prosperity of 
the United Kingdom, why should 
any one be surprised that Irish Ro- 
man Catholics are disaffected, and 
that they turn their faces from 
the Throne, and look anxiously 
and hopefully towards any quarter 
from which help and deliverance 
may come; acting on the principle 
that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature ? 
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